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Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


K 


LETTER I. 


My. LoveLace, To JohN BETLTORD, Ei; 
Upper-Flaſk, Hamſtead, Friday (Tune 9 ) morn. 7 o'clock. 


A M now here, and here have been this hour and 
half, What an induftrious ſpirit have I! Nobody 
can fay, that I eat the bread of idleneſs. I take 
true pains for all the pleature I enjoy. I cannot 
chuſe but to admire myſelf ſtrangely; for, certain- 
ly, with this active ſoul, I ſhould have made a very great 
figure in whatever ſtation I had filled. But had I been 
a prince !---To be ſure I ſhould have made a moſt 20e 
prince ! I ſhould have led up a military dance equal to 
that of the great Macedonian. I ſhould have added king- 
dom to kingdom, and robbed all my neighbour-fove- 
reigns, in order to have obtained the name of Robert the 
Great, And I woald have gone to war with the Great 
A 2 Turk, 
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Turk, and the Perſian, and the Mogul, for their Se- 
raglios; for not one of thoſe Eaſtern Monarchs ſhould 
have had a pretty woman to bleſs himſelf with, till I 
had done with her. 

And now I have ſo much leiſure upon my hands, that, 
after having informed myſelf of all neceſſary particulars, 
I am ſet to my ſhort-hand writing, in order to keep up 
with time as well as I can: For the ſubje@ is now be- 
come worthy of me; and it is yet too ſoon, I doubt, 
to pay my compliments to my charmer, after all her fa- 
tizues for two or three days paſt: And, moreover, I 
have abundance of matters preparative to my future 
proceedings, to recount, in order to connect, and ren- 
der all intelligible. þ 

I parted with the captain at the foot of the hill, trebly 
inſtructed ; that is to ſay, as to the Fact, to the Proba- 
ble, and to the Poſſible. If my beloved and I can meet 
and make up, without the mediation of this worthy 
gentleman, it will be ſo much the better. As little fo- 
reign aid, as potiible, in my amorous conflicts, has al- 
ways been a rule with me; tho' here I have been obliged 
to call in ſo mych. And wiv knows but it may be the 
better for her, the leſs ſhe makes neceſſary? I cannot bear 
that ſhe ſhould fit ſo indifferent to me, as to be in earneſt 
to part with me lor ever, upon ſo flight, or even upon 
any occaſion. Jf I find ſhe i; But no more threatnings 
till ſhe is in my power---Thou knowelt what | have 
vowed. 5 

All Will's account, from the lady's flight to his find- 
ing her again, all the accounts of the people of the 
houſe, the coachman's information to Will, and ſo 
ſorth, collected together, ſtand thus. 

* The Hamſtead coach, when the lady came to it, 
* had but two paſſengers in it. But ſhe made the fellow 
go off directly, paying for the yacant places. 

The two paſſengers directing the coachman to ſet 
them down at the Upper-Flalk, ſhe bid him ſet het 
down there alſo. | | 

* They took leave of her (very reſpeQfully no doubt) 
and ſhe went into the houſe, and aſked, If ſhe could 
not have a diſh of tea, and a room to herſelf for half 
an hour ? 
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* They ſhewed her up to the very room where I now 
am. She ſat at the very table I now write upon; and 
© I believe, the chair I fit on was hers O Beltord, if 
thou knoweſt what Love is, thou wilt be able to account 
for theſe minutie. 
dhe ſeemed ſpiritleſs and fatigued. The gentlewo- 
man herſelf choſe to attend ſo gentec] and lovely a 
gueſt. She aſked her, if ſhe would have bread and 
butter to her tea? No. She could not eat. They 
had very good biſcuits. As ſhe pleaſed. The gen- 
tlewoman ſtept out for ſome ; and rerurning on a 
ſudden, ſhe obſerved the ſweer fugitive endeavouring 
to reſtrain a violent burſt of grief, which the had 
given way to, in that little interval | 
* However, when the tea came, ſhe made her fit 
© down with her, and aſked her abundance of queſtions 
about the villages and roads in that neighbourhood.” 

The gentlewoman took notice to her, that ſhe 
* ſeemed to be troubled in mind. 

Tender Spirits, ſhe replied could not part with dear 

friends without concern.” She meant me, no doubt. 
* She made no inquiry about a lodging. tho' by the 
ſequel, thou'lt obſerve, that ſhe ſeemed to intend to 
go no farther that night than Hamſtead. But after ſhe 
had drank two diſhes, and put a biſcuit in her pocket 
[Sweet ſoul, to ſerve for her ſupper perhaps---} ſhe 
laid down half-a-crown ; and reiuſing change, ſigh- 
ing, took leave, faying, ſhe would proceed towards 
Hendon ; the diſtance to which had been one ot her 
queſtions. 
They offered to ſend to know, if a Hamſtead coach 
* were not to go to Hendon that evening. No mat- 
© ter, ſhe ſaid---Perhaps ſhe might meet the chariot.” 
Another of her feints, I ſuppoie; for how, or with 
whom, could any thing of this tort have been concert- 
ed ſince yeſterday morning? 5 

She had, as the people took notice to one another, 
* ſomething ſo uncommonly noble in her air, and in her 
* perſon and behaviour, that they were ſure ſhe was of 
* quality. And having no ſervant with her of either ſex, 
her eyes [her fine eyes, the gentlewoman called them, 
* ſtranger as ſhe was, and a woman !] being ſwelled and 
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red, they were ſure there was an elopement in the caſe, 
either from parents or guardians ; for they ſuppoſed 
her too young and too maidenly to be a married lady: 
And were ſhe married, no huſband would let ſuch a 
fine young creature be unattended and alone ; nor give 
het cauſe for ſo much grief, as ſeemed to be ſettled 
in her countenance. Then, at times, ſhe ſeemed to 
be ſo bewildered, they ſaid, that they were afraid ſhe 
had it in her head to make away with herfelf. 
All theſe things put together, excited their curi- 
oſity; and they engaged a peery ſervant, as they call- 
ed a footman who was drinking with Kit the hofller 
at the tap-houle, to watch all her motions. 'This fel- 
low reported the following particulars, as they were 
reported-to me. 
* She indeed went towards Hendon, paſling by the 
ſign of the Caſtle on the heath; then, ſtopping, look- 
ed about her, and down into the valley before her. 
Then, turning her face towards London, ſhe ſeemed, 
by the motion of her handkerchief to her eyes, to 
weep ; repenting (who knows?) the raſh ſtep ſhe had 
taken, and wiſhing herfelf back again. —- 
\- Better for her, if ſhe do, jack, once more I ſay!— 
Woe be to the giil who could think of marrying me, 
yet be able to run away from me, and renounce me for 
ever. | 
Then, continuing on a few paces, ſhe ſtopt again; 
and, as if diſliking her road, again ſeeming to weep, 


«a 
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directed her courle back towards Hamſtead.' 


| am glad ſhe wept fo much, becauſe no heart burſts 
(be the occaſion tor the lorrow what it will) which has 


that kindly relief. Hence I hardly ever am moved at 


the ſight of theſe pellucid fugitives in a fine woman. 
How oſten, in the pail twelve hours, have I wiſhed, 
that | could cry molt confoundedly! 

She then ſaw a coach and, ſour driving towards her 
empty. She croſſed the path ſhe was in, as if to meet 
it 3 and ſeemed to intend to ſpeak to the coachman, 


bad he ſtopt, or ſpoke firit. He, as earneſtly looked 


\, at: her. Every one did ſo, Who paſſed her (lo the 


+ man who dogg'd her was the leſs ſuſpected.) Happy 


rogue of a coachman, hadſt thou known whoſe notice 
1 : / thou 
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thou didſt engage, and whom thou mighteſt have 
obliged !--- It was the divine Clariſſa Harlowe at whom 
thou gazedſt I- My own Clariſſa Harlowe !---But it 
was well for me that thou wert as undiſtinguiſhing as 
the beaſts thou droveſt ; otherwiſe, what a wild gooſe 
chace had I been led ? | 
The lady, as well as the coachman, in ſhort, ſeemed 
to want reſolution ; the horſes kept on ; the fellow's 
head and eyes, no doubt turned behind him ; and the 
diſtance ſoon lengthened beyond recal. With a wiſt- 
ful eye ſhe looked after him; fighed and wept again; 
as the ſervant, who then lily paſſed her, obſerved. 
* By this time ſhe had reached the houſes. She look- 
ed up at every one, as ſhe paſſed; now-and-then 
breathing upon her bared hand, and applying it to 
her ſwelled eyes, to abate the redneſs, and dry the 
tears. At laſt ſeeing a bill up for letting lodgings, 
ſhe walked backwards and forwards halt a dozen 
times, as if unable to determine what to do. And 
then went farther into the town; and there the tel- 
low being ſpoken to by one of his familiars, he loſt 
her for a few minutes: But ſoon ſaw her come out 
of a linen-drapery ſhop, attended with a ſervant maid, 
having, as he believed, bought ſome little matters, 
and, as it proved, got that maid-ſervant to go with 
her to the houſe ſhe is now at (a). 
be fellow, after waiting about an hour, and not 
ſeeing her come out, returned, concluding that ſhe 
had taken lodgings there.” 


And here, ſuppoſing my narrative of the dramatic 
kind, ends Act the Firſt. And now begins, 


ACT II. 
SCENE, Hamſtend Heath continued. 
Enter my Raſcal. 


WW I LL having got all theſe particulars, by ex- 
R 6 1 others as frankly againſt them, which 
JAC 


| formerly prepared him with, both verbally and 
in writing; 1 found the people already of my party, 


and full of good wiſhes for my ſucces, repeating to me 
all they told him. 


But 


"2 Sx 


(a) See Vol. iv. p. 353. 
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But he had firſt acquainted me with the accounts he 
had given them of his lady and me. It is neceſſary that 
I give thee the particulars of his tale---And I have a lit- 
tle time upon my hands; for the maid of the houſe, who 
had been out of an errand, tells us, that ſhe ſaw Mrs. 
Moore (with whom muſt be my firſt buſineſs) go into 
the houſe of a young gentleman, within a few doors of 
her, who has a maiden ſiſter, Miſs Rawlins by name, ſo no- 
tify'd for prudence, that none of her acquaintance under- 
I take any thing of conſequence, without conſulting her. 
3 Mean while my honeſt coachman is walking about 
7 Miſs Rawlins's door, in order to bring me notice of Mrs. 
Moore's return to her own houſe. I hope her goſſip's F; 
tale will be as ſoon told as mine. Which take as Slow | 
Will told them, before I came, That his lady was 
* but lately married to one of the fineſt gentlemen in 
* the world. But that, he being very gay and lively, 
* ſhe was mortal jealous of him ; and in a fit of that 
© ſort, had eloped from him. For altho' ſhe loved him 
< dearly, and he doated upon her (as well he might, 
© fince, as they had ſeen, ſhe was the fineſt creature 
© that ever the ſun ſhone upon), yet ſhe was apt to be 
very wilful and ſullen, if he might take the liberty to Lf 
* ſay ſo-——but truth was truth; — and if ſhe could 
* not have her own way in every thing would be for x 

d 


leaving him. That ſhe had three or four times play- 

ed his mafter ſuch tricks; but with all the virtue ang 

« Innocence in the world; running away to an intimate t. 
friend of hers, who, tho' a young lady of honour, was 
© but too indulgent to her in this her only failing: for 
© which reaſon his maſter had brought her to London 
© lodgings ; their uſual reſidence being in the country: 7 c: 
And that, on his refuſing to ſatisfy her about a lady d 
© he had been ſeen with in the park, ſhe had, for the at 
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169 « firſt time ſince ſhe came to town, ſerved his maſter thus: or 
3 1 Whom he had left half-diſtrated on that account.” 1 

4 + And truly well he might, poor gentleman! cried the as 
— honeſt folks, pitying me before they ſaw me. F 
* He told them Low he came by his intelligence of 


© her; and made himſelf ſuch an intereſt with them, 
that they helped him to a change of cloaths for himſelf, 


and the landlord, at his requeſt, privately inquired, * 4 
| „the > 
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lady actually remained at Mrs. Moore's ; and for how 
long ſhe had taken the lodgings: Which he found only 
= *© to be for a week certain: But ſhe had ſaid, that ſhe 
7 © believed ſhe ſhould Tory ſtay ſo long. And then it 
Ny, © was that he wrote his letter, and Fat it by honeſt 
Peter Patrick, as thou haſt heard. 
When I came, oy. perſon and dreſs having anſwered 
Will's deſcription, the people were ready to worſhip me. 
I I now-and-then ſighed, now-and-then put on a lighter 
air ; which, however, I deſigned ſhould ſhow more of 
> wexation ill diſguiſed, than of real chearfulneſs: And 
they told Will, It was a thouſand pities fo fine a lady 
ſhould have ſuch tit tiſb tricks ; adding, that ſhe might 
expoſe herſelſ to great dangers by them; for that there 
were Rakes every where [ Lovelace's in every corner, 
* Fack I] and many about that town, who would leave 
= nothing unattempted to get into her company: And 
altho' they might not prevail upon her, yet might they 
> nevertheleſs hurt her reputation; and, in time, eſtrange 
the affections of ſo fine a gentleman from her. 


| 
Good ſenſible people, theſe !—Hay, jack 
lere, landlord; one word with you. My ſervant, 1 
„find, has acquainted you with the reaſon of my comiag 
| this way. An unhappy atfair, landlord! A very unhap- 
r © py affair! But never was there a more virtuous woman. 
do, Sir, the ſeems to be. A thouſand pities her la- 
j © dyſhip has ſuch ways And to ſo good-humoured a gen- 
e tleman as you ſeem to be, Sir. ; 
s © Mother-ſpoilt, landlord !—Mother-ſpoilt ! that's the 
1 thing !—Bur, ſighing, I muſt make the beſt of it. What 
n I vont you to do for me, is to lend me a great coat. I 
: 2 care not what it is. If my ſpoule ſhould ſee me at a 
y Þ diſtance, ſhe would make it very difficult for me to get 
e at her ſpeech. A great coat with a cape, if you have 
s: one. I mult come upon her before ſhe is aware. 
lam afraid, Sir, I have none fit for ſuch a gentleman 
ie ads you. 5 


O, any thing will do! The worſe the better. 

of © Exit landlord. Re-enter with two great coats. 

n, Ay, landlord, This will be beit ; for I can button 
the cape over the lower part of my face. Don't I look 

if 7 deviliſhly down and coucern'd, landlord ? 


I] never 
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I pever ſaw a gentleman with a better-natured look 
Tis pity you ſhould have ſuch tryals, Sir. 


I muſt be very unhappy, no doubt of it, landlord, J 


And yet I am a little pleas'd, you muſt needs think, 


that I have found her out before any great inconveni- | 


ence has atiſen to her. However, if I cannot break her 
of theſe freaks, ſhe'll break my heart; for J do love her 
with all her failings. 8 os 

The good woman, who was within hearing of all this, 
pitied me much. 

Pray, your honour, ſaid ſhe, if I may be ſo bold, was 
madam ever a mamma ? 

No !---and I ſighed---We have been bnt a little while 
married ; and, as I may fay to you, it is her own fault 
that ſhe is not in that way [Not a word of a lye in this, 


Jack.) But to tell you truth, madam, ſhe may be com- 


pared to the dog in the manger —— 

I underſtand you, Sir, (ſimpering)- She is but young, 
Sir. I have heard of one or two fuch {kittiſh young la- 
dies in my time, Sir.---But when madam is in that way, 
I dare ſay, as ſhe loves you (and it would be ſtrange if 
ſhe did not !), all this will be over, and ſhe may make 
the beſt of wives. | 

That's all my hope. 

She is as fine a lady as I ever beheld. I hope, Sir, 
you won't be too ſevere. She'll get over all theſe 
freaks, if once ſhe be a mamma, I warrant. | 


i can't be ſevere to her; ſhe knows that. The mo- | 


ment I ſee her, all reſentment is over with me, if ſhe 
give me but one kind look. 

All this time, JI was adjuſting my horſeman's coat, 
and Will was putting in the ties of my wig, and but- 
toning the cape over my chin. 


I aſk'd the gentlewoman for a little powder. She 1 


brought me a powalet-box and T lightly ſhook the puff 


over iny hat, and flapt one fide of it, tho' the lace look'd 
a little ioo gay for my covering; and flouching it over 


my eyes. Shall I be known, think yov, Madam ? 

Your honour is fo expert, dir !---1 wiſh. if T may be 
ſo bold, your lady has not ſome cauſe to be jealous. But 
it will be impollible, if you keep your laced cloaths co- 
vered, that any-body ſhould know you in that dreſs to 
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be the ſame gentleman——Except they find you out by 
pour clocked ſtockings. 

Well obſery'd—Can't you, landlord, lend or fell me 
2 pair of ſtockings, that will draw over theſe ? I can cut 
4 off the feet, if they won't go into my ſhoes. 


He could let me have a pair of coarſe, but clean, ſtir- 


4 rup-ſtockings, if I pleaſed. 


The beſt in the world for the purpoſe. 


4 He fetch'd them. Will drew them on; and my legs 


bi then made a good gouty appearance. 
The good woman, ſmiling, wiſhed me ſucceſs; and 


| ſo did the landlord : And as thou knoweſt that I am not 


a bad mimic, I took a cane, which I borrowed of the 
© landlord, and ſtooped in the ſhoulders to a quarter of a 


foot of leſs height, and ſtump'd away croſs to the Bowl- 


2 ing-gteen, to practiſe alittle the hobbling gate of a gouty 


man. The landlady whiſper'd her huſband, as Will tells 
me, He's a good one, I warrant him !---1 dare ſay the 


1 


fault lies not all of one ſide. While mine hoſt replied, 
that I was ſo lively and ſo good-natur'd a gentleman, that 


he did not know who could be angry with me, do what 
I would. A ſenſible fellow! I wiſh my charmer 


*; 
£ 


= were of the ſame opinion. 


And now I am going to try, if I can't agree with 
= c50ody Moore for lodgings and other conveniencies for 
my ſick wife. 

Wife, Lovelace! methinks thou interrogateſt. 
Ves, wife; for who knows what cautions the dear 
a fugitive may have given in apprehenſion of me? 

4 But has goody Moore any other lodgings to let ? 

> Yes, yes; I have taken care of that; and find, that 
ſhe has juſt ſuch conveniencies as I want. And I know 
that my wife will like them. For, altho' married, I can 
do every thing pleaſe; and that's a bold word, you 


know But had ſhe only a garret to let, I would have 
liked it; and been a poor author afraid of arreſts, and 


made that my place of refuge; yet would have made 


ſnhift to pay beforehand for what I had. I can ſuit my- 


ſelf to any condition, that's my comfort. 


Tut widow Moore return'd! ſay you---Down, down, 
flutterer!---This impertinent heart is more troubleſome 


1 to 
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to me than my conſcience, I think.---I ſhall be obliged 
to hoarſen my voice, and roughen my character, to keep 
up with its puppily dancings. 

But let me ſee,---Shall I be angry or pleaſed, when 
Jam admitted, to my beloved's preſence ? 

Angry, to be ſure---Has ſhe not broken her word 
with me ?---At a time, too, when I was meditating to 
do her grateful juſtice ? And is not breach of word 
a dreadful crime in good folks ? I have ever been for 
forming my judgment of the nature of things and ac- 
tions, not ſo much from what they are in themſelves, 
as from the character of the actors. Thus it would be 
as odd a thing in ſuch as we to keep our words with a 
lady, as it would be wicked in her to break hers to us. 

Lest thou not, that this unſeaſonable gravity is ad- 
mitted to quell the palpitations of this unmanageable 
heart? But ſtill it will go on with its boundings. I'M 
try, as I ride in my chariot, to tranquillixe. 

Ride, Bob! ſo little a way ? 

Yes, ride, jack; for am I not lame? And will it 
not look well to have a lodger who keeps his chariot ? 
What widow, what ſervant, aſks queſtions of a man 
with an equipage ? 

My coachman, as well as my other ſervant, is under 
Will's tuition. 

Never was there ſuch a hideous raſcal as he has 
made himſelf. The devil only, and his other maſter, 
can know bim. They both have ſet their marks upon 
him. As to my Honour's mark, it will never be out of 
his damn'd wide mothe, as he calls it. For the dog will 
be hang'd before he can loſe the reſt of his teeth by age. 

I am gone. 


L.E1T-1-8-R- 1 
- Mr. LoveLace, To Jonun BeLroD, Eq; 


Hamſflead, Friday Night, June 9. 
T O W, Belford, for the narrative of narratives. 
| will continue it, as I have opportunity; and 
that ſo dextrouſly, that if ] break off twenty times, 


thou ſhalt not diſcern where I piece my thread. 
Although 
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Although grievouſly afflicted with the gout, I alight- 
ed out of my chariot (leaning very hard on my cane 
with one hand, and on my new ſervant's ſhoulder with 
the other) the ſame inſtant almoſt that he had knock'd 
at the door, that I might be fure of admiſſion into 
the houſe. | 

I took care to button my great coat about me, and 
to cover with it even the pommel of my ſword ; it 
being a little too gay for my years. I knew not what 
occaſion I might have for my ſword. I ſtoop'd for- 
ward ; blink'd with my eyes to conceal their luſtre 
No vanity in ſaying that, Jack !] ; my chin wrapt 
up for the tooth-ach ; my ſlouch'd, laced hat, and fo 
much of my wig as was viſible, giving me, all toge- 
ther, the appearance of an antiquated beau. 

My wife, I reſolved beforehand, ſhould have a com- 
plication of diſorders. 

The maid came to the door. I aſk'd for her miſtreſs. 
She ſhew'd me into one of the parlours ; and I fat 
down, with a gouty Oh ! 

Enter goody Moore. 

Your ſervant, Madam---but you muſt excuſe me ; I 
cannot well ſtand. --- I find by the bill at the door, that 
you have lodgings to let [Mumbling my words as if, 
like my Man Will, I had loft ſome of my foreteeth] : 
Be pleaſed to inform me what they are ; for | like your 
ſituation :---And I will tell you my family---I have a 
wife, a good old woman---Older than myſelf, by the 
way, a pretty deal. She is in a bad ſtate of health, 
and is adviſed into the Hamſtead air. She will have 
two maid ſervants and a footman. The coach or cha- 
riot ( I ſhall not have them up both together), we can 
put up anywhere, and the choachman will be with his 
horſes. 

When, Sir, ſhall you want to come in ? 

I will take them from this very day ; and, if, conve- 
nient, will bring my wite in the afternoon. | 

Perhaps, Sir, you would board, as well as lodge ? 

That as you pleaſe. It will fave me the trouble of 
bringing my cook, if we do. And I ſuppoſe you have 
ſervants who know how to dieſs a couple of diſhes. 


My wife muſt eat plain food, and I don't love kickſhaws. 
Vol. V. B We 
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We have a ſingle lady, who will be gone in two or 
three days. She has one of the beſt apartments : That 
will be then at liberty. 

You have one or two good ones mean time, I preſume, 
Madam, juſt to receive my wife; for we have loſt 
time---Theſe damn'd phyſicians---Excuſe me, Madam, 
I am not uſed to curſe ; but it is owing to the love I 
have for my wife--- 'They have kept her in hand, till 
they are afham'd to take more fees, and now advife 
her to the air. I wiſh we had ſent her hither at firſt. 
But we muft now make the beſt of it. 

Excuſe me, Madam, (for ſhe looked hard at me), 
that I am muffled up thus in this warm weather. I 
am but too fenfible, that I have left my chamber ſoon- 
er than I ought, and perhaps ſhall have a return of my 

out for it. I came out thus mufffed up, with a dread- 

ul pain in my jaws ; an ague in them, I believe. But 
my poor dear will not be ſatisfied with any body's care 
but mine. And, as I told you, we have loſt time. 

You ſhall ſee what accommodations I have, if you 
pleaſe, Sir. But I doubt, you are too lame to walk up 
ſtairs | 

I can make ſhift to hobble up, now I have reſted a 
little. I'll juſt look upon the apartment my wife is to 
have. Any thing may do for the ſervants : And as 
you ſeem to be a good ſort of gentlewoman, I ſhan't 
ftand for a price, and will pay well, beſides, for the 
trouble I ſhall give. 

She led the way; and I, leaning upon the baniſters, 
made ſhift to get up with leſs fatigue than I expected 
from ancles fo weak. But oh! Jack, What was Sixtus 
the Vth's artful depreſſion of his natural powers to mine, 
when, as the half-dead Montalto, he gaped for the pre- 
tendedly unſought Pontificate, and, the moment he was 
choſen, leapt upon the prancing beaſt, which it was 
thought, by the amazed conclave, he was not able to 
mount without help of chairs and men ? Never was 
there a more joyous heart and lighter heels than mine, 
joined together, yet both denied their functions; the 
one e in ſecret, ready to burſt its bars for re- 
liefful expreſſion, the others obliged to an hobbling 
motion; when unreſtrained, they would, in * 

er's 
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ſter's imaginmion, have mounted him to the lunar world 
without the help of a ladder. 

There were three rooms on a floor; two of them 
handſome ; and the third, ſhe ſaid, ſtill handſomer ; 
but the Lady was in it. 

I aw, I ſaw ſhe was! for as I hobbled up, crying 
out upon my weak ancles, in the hoarſe mumbling 
voice I had aſſumed, I beheld a lictle piece of her 
juſt caſting an eye (with the door a jar, as ttey call 
it) to obſerve who was coming up; and, ſecing fuch an 
old clamſy fellow, great-coated in weather ſo warm, 
ſlouched, and muffled up, ſhe withdrew, ſhatting the 
door withovt any emotion. Bat it was not fo with me; 
for thou canſt not imagine how my heart danced to my 
mouth, at the very glimpſe of her ; fo that I was afraid 
the thamp, champ, thumping villain, which had fo lately 
thumped as Much ro no purpoſe, would have choaked me. 

I liked the rodymngs well; and the more as ſhe ſaid 
the third room was (till handſomer. I muſt ft down, 
Madam [and choſe the darkeft part of the toom]: 
Won't you take a feat yourk&if ?---No price ſhall part 
us But I will jeave the terme to yon and my wife, if 
you pleaſe: And alſo whether for board or not. Only 
2 to take This for earneſt, putting = guinea in:o her 

nd.---And one thing | will ſay; My poor wife loves 
money; but is not an ill-natured woman. She was a 
great fortune to me: But, as the real Efate goes away 
at her death, I would fain preferve her for that reaſon, 
as well as for the Love I bear her as an honeſt man. 
But if ſhe makes too cloſe a bargain with you, tell me ; 
and unknown to her, I will make it up. This is my con- 
ſtant way: She loves to have her pen'worths ; and I 
would not have her vexed or made uneaſy on any ac- 
count. | 

She faid, I was a very conſiderate gentleman ; and, 
upon the condition I had mentioned, the was content, 
to leave the terms to my Lady. 

But, Madam, cannot a-body juft peep into the other 
apartment, that I may be more particular to my wiſe in 
the furniture of it ? | 

The Lady deſites to be private, Sir---But---And was 
going to aſk her leave. 

B 2 I caught 
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I caught hold of her hand--- However, ſtay, flay, 


Madam : It mayn't be preper, if the Lady loves to be 


private. Don't let me intrude upon the Lady--- 

No intruſion, Sir, I dare ſay: The Lady is good- 
humoured. She will he fo kind as to ſtep down into 
the parlour, I dare ſay. As the ſtays ſo little a while, 
am ſure ſhe will not wiſh to ſtand in my way. 

No, Madam, that's true, if ſhe be good humoured, 
as you fay---Has ſhe been with you long, Madam? 

But yeſterday, Sir- -- 

believe I juſt now ſaw the glimpſe of her. She 
ſeems to be an elderly Lady. 

No, Sir; you're miſtaken. She's a young Lady; 
and one of the handſomeſt I ever ſaw. 

Cot ſo, I beg her pardon! Not but that I ſhovid have 
liked her the better, were ſhe to ſtay longer, it ſhe had 
been elderly. I have a ftrange taſte, Madam, you'll ſay; 
but I really, for my wife's ſake, love every elderly wo- 
man. Indeed I ever thought Age was to be reverenced, 
which made me (taking the fortune into the ſcale too, 
that I own) make my addreſſes to my preſert dear. 

Very good of you, Sir, to reſpect age: We all hope 
to live to be old. 

Right, Madam ---But you ſay the lady is beautiful, 
Now you muſt know, that tho' I chuſe to converſe 


with the elderly, yet I love to ſee a beautiful young wo- 


man, juſt as 1 love to fee fine flowers in a garden. 
There's no caſting an eye upon her, is there ? without 
her notice? For in this dreſs, and thus muffled up a- 
bout my jaws, I ſhould not care to be ſeen any more 
than ſhe, let her love privacy as much as ſhe will, 

I will go aſk if I may ſhew a gentleman the apartment, 
Sir; and, as you are a marri2d gentleman, and not 
over-young, ſhe'll perhaps make the leſs ſcruple. | 

Then, hke me, the loves elderly folks beſt perhaps. 
But it may be ſhe has ſuffered by young ones ? 

I fancy ſhe has, Sir, or is afraid ſhe ſhall. She de- 
ſited to be very private; and it by deſcription enquired 
after, to be denied. | 

Thou art true woman, goody Moore, thought I 

Good lack---Good lack !---What may be her Story 


then, I pray? 
* She 


e 


n 
_ , Cn 
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She is prety reſerved in her Story ; but to tell you 
my thoughts, I believe Love is in the cafe : She is al- 
ways in tears, and does not much care for company. 

Nay, Madam, it becomes not me to dive into La- 
dies Secrets; I want not to pry into other people's af- 
fairs. But, pray, how does ſhe employ herſelf ?--- 
Yet ſhe came but yeſterday ; ſo you can't tell. 

Writing continually, Sir. 

Theſe women, Jack, when you aſk them queſtions 
by way of information, don't care to be ignorant of 
any-thing. 

Nay, excuſe me, Madam, I am very far from be- 
ing an inquiſitive man. But if her caſe be difficult, 
and not merely Lowe, as ſhe is a friend of yours, I 
would give her my advice. 

Then you are a Lawyer, Sir. 

Why, indeed, Madam, I was ſome time at the Bar 
but I have long left practice; yet am much conſulted 
by my friends in difficult points. In a pauper caſe I 
frequently give money ; but never take any from the 
richeſt. | 

You are a very good gentleman, then, Sir. 

Ay, Madam, we cannot live always here ; and we 
ought to do what we can---But I hate to appear 
officious. If the Lady ſtays any time, and thinks fits 
upon better acquaintance, to let me into her caſe, it 
may be a happy day for her, if I find it a juſt one; 
for, you muſt know, that when I was at the Bar, I 
never was ſuch a ſad fellow as to undertake, for the 
ſake of a paltry fee, to make white black, and black 
white; for what would that have been, but to endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh iniquity by quirks, while I robbed the 


innocent ? 


You are an excellent gentleman, Sir: I with [and 
then ſhe ſighed] I had had the happineſs to know there 
was ſuch a Lawyer in the world ; and to have been 
acquainted with him. | | 
Come, come, Mrs. Moore, I think your name is, 
it may not be too late When you and I are better ac- 
quainted, I may help you perhaps.---But mention no- 
thing of this to the Lady; for, as I ſaw, | hate to ap- 


pear officious. | 
B 3 This 
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This prohibition I knew, if goody Moore anſwered 
the ſpecimen ſhe had given of her womanhood, would 
make her take the firſt opportunity to tell, were it to 
be neceſſary to my purpoſe that ſhe ſhould. 

1 appeared, upon the whole, ſo indifferent about 
ſeeing the room, or the Lady, that the good woman 
was the more eager I ſhould ſee both. And the rather, 
as I, to ſtimulate her, declared, that there was more 
required in my eye to merit the character of a hand- 
ſome woman than moſt people thought neceſſary ; 
_ that I had never ſeen bx truly lovely ladies in my 
ife. 

To be brief, ſhe went in; and after a little while 
came out again. The Lady, Sir, is retired to her clo- 
ſet. So you may go in and look at the room. 

Then how my heart began again to play its pug's 
tricks ! 

I hobbled in, and ſtumped about, and liked it very 
much ; and was ſure my wife would. I begged excufe 
for fitting down, and aſked, Who was the Miniſter 
of the place ? If he were a good preacher ? Who 
preached at the Chapel? And if he were a good preach- 
er, and good liver too, Madam---I muſt enquire after 
That : For I love, I muſt needs ſay, that the Clergy 
ſhould praQtiſe what they preach. 

Very right, Sir ; but that is not ſo often the caſe, 
as were to be wiſhed. 

More's the pity, Madam. But I have a great vene- 
ration for the Clergy in general. It is more a ſatire 
upon Human nature, than upon the Cloth if we ſup- 
poſe thoſe who have the beſt opportunities to be good, 
leſs perfect than other people. For my part, I don't 
love profeſſional any more than national refleftions.--- 
But I keep the Lady in her cloſet. My gout makes 
me rude. 

Then up from my ſeat ſtumped I--What do you 
call theſe window curtains, Madam ? 

Stuff-damaſk, Sir. 

It looks mighty well, truly. I like it better than 
filk. It is warmer to be ſure, and much fitter for 
lodgings in the country ; eſpecially for people in years. 
The bed is in a pretty taſte. 

t 
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It is neat and clean, Sir: That's all we pretend to. 

Ay, mighty well --- Very well --- A filk camlet, I 
think---Very well, truly !---I am fure my wife will 
like it. But we would not turn the lady out of her 
lodging for the world. 'The other two apartments 
will do for us at the preſent. 

'Then ſtumping towards the cloſet, over the door of 
which hung a Autre. What picture is that ?---Oh ! 
I ſee : A St. Czeilia ! | 

A common print, Sir 

Pretty well, pretty well! It is after an Italian maſ- 
ter.---I would not for the world turn the lady out of 
her apartment. We can make ſhift with the other two, 
repeated I, louder ſtill: But yet mumblingly hoarſe ; 
for I had as great a regard to uniformity in accent, 
as to my words. 

O Belford to be ſo near my angel, think what a 
painful conſtraint I was under !--- | 

I was reſolved to fetch her out, if poſſible : And pre- 
tending to be going---You can't agree as to any time, 
Mrs. Moore, when we can have this third room, can 
you ?---Not that (whiſper'd l, loud enough to be heard 
in the next room —- Not that) I would incommode 
the lady: But I would tell my wife awhen-abouts---And 
women, you know, Mrs. Moore, love to have every 
thing before them of this nature. 

Mrs. Moore, ſays my charmer [and never did her 
voice ſound ſo harmonious to me: Oh how my heart 
bounded again ! It even talked ro me, in a manner ; 
for I thought I heard, as well as felt, its unruly flut- 
ters; and every vein about me ſeemed a pulſe: Mrs. 
Moore], you may acquaint the gentleman, that I ſhall 
ſtay here only for two or three days, at moſt, till I re- 
ceive an anſwer to a letter I have written into the 
country ; and rather than be your hindrance, I will 
take up with any apartment a pair of ſtairs higher. 

Not for the world! Not for the world, young lady, 
cried 1! --- My wife, well as I love her, ſhould lie in a 
urret, rather than put ſuch a conſiderate lady, as you 
eem to be, to the leaſt inconveniency. | 

She opened not the door yet ; and | ſaid, But fince 
you have ſo much goodneſs, Madam, if I could but juſt 


look 
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into the cloſet, as I ſtand, I could tell my wife, whe- 
ther it is large enough to hold a cabinet ſhe much va- 
lues, and will have with her where-ever ſhe goes. 

Then my charmer opened the door, and blazed upon 
me, as it were, in a flood of light, like what one might 
imagine would ſtrike a man, who, born blind, had by 
ſome propitious power been bleſſed with his ſight, all at 
once, in a meridian ſun. 

Upon my ſoul, I never was ſo ſtrangely affected be- 
fore. I had much ado to forbear diſcovering myſelf that 
inſtant: But heſtatingly, and in great diſorder, I ſaid, 
looking into the cloſet, and around it, There is room, 
I ſee Sr my wife's cabinet ; and it has many jewels in it 
of high price; but, upon my ſoul (for I could not for- 
bear (wearing, like a puppy :---Habit is a curſed thing, 
2 Nothing ſo valuable as the lady I ſee, can be 

rought into it !--- 

She ſtarted and looked at me with terror. The truth 


of the compliment, as far as I know, had taken difli- 


mulation from my accent. | 

I ſaw it was impoſſible to conceal myſelf longer from 
her, any more than (from the violent impulſes of my 
paſſion) to forbear N . myſelf. I unbuttoned 
therefore my cape, I pulled off my flapt, ſlouched bat; 
I threw open my great coat, and, like the devil in Mil- 
ton (an odd compariſon tho! !)) | 

I flarted up in my own form divine, 
ouch'd by the beam of ber celeſlial eye, 
More potent than Itburiel's ſpear ! 

Now, Belford, for a ſimilitude---Now for a likeneſs 
to illuſtrate the ſurpriſing ſcene, and the effect it had 
upon my charmer, and the gentlewoman !---But nothin 
was like it, or equal to it. The plain fact can only del, 
cribe it, and ſet it off. Thus then take it. 

She no ſooner ſaw who it was, than ſhe gave three 
violent ſcreams ; and, before I could catch her in my 
arms (as I was about todo the moment I diſcover'd my- 
ſelf), down ſhe ſunk at my feet, in a fit ; which made 
me curſe my indiſcretion for ſo ſuddenly, and with fo 
much emotion, revealing myſelf. 

The gentlewoman, ſeeing ſo ſtrange an alteration in 


my perſon, and features, and voice, anddreſs, cried out, 
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gel, that I regarded nobody elſe. And at laſt, 
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Murder, help! Murder, help! by turns, for half a 
dozen times running This alarmed the houſe, and up 
ran two ſervant maids, and y ſervant after them. I 
cried out for water and hartſhorn, and every one flew 
a different way, one of the maids as faſt down as ſhe 
came up; while the gentlewoman ran out of one room 
into another, and by turns up and down the apartment 
we were in, without meaning or end, wringing her 
fooliſh hands, and not knowing what the did. 

Up then came running a gentleman and his ſiſter, 
fetched, and brought in by the maid who had run down; 
and who having let in a c.rfed crabbed old wretch, hob- 
bling with his gout, and mumbling with his hoarſe bro- 
ken-toothed voice, was metamorphoſed all at once into 
a lively gay young fellow, with a clear accent, and all 
his teeth; and ſhe would have it, that I was neither 
more nor leſs than the devil, and could not keep her 
eye from my foot; expecting, no doubt, every minute 
to ſee it diſcover itſelf to be cloven. 

For my part, I was fo intent upon 1 my an- 

e ſlowly 
recovering motion, with bittet ſighs and ſobs (only the. 
whites of her eyes however appearing for ſome mo- 
ments), I called upon her in the tendereſt accent, as I 
kneeled by her, my arm ſupporting her head; My an- 
gel! My charmer! My Clariſſa! look upon me, my 
deareſt lite !---] am nct angry wich you!---I will for- 
give you, my beit beloved !— 

The gentleman and his ſiſter knew not what to make 
of all this: And the lets, when my ait one, recovering 
her ſight, ſnatched another lock at me; and then again 
groaned, and tainted away. 

] threw up the cloſet ſaſh for air, and then left her 
to the care of the young gene man, the ſame nota- 
ble Miſs Rawlins, whom I had 1card of at the Flaſk ; 
and to that of Mrs. Moore; who by tis time had re- 
cover'd herſelf; and then retiring to one corner of the 
room, I made my ſervant puil off my gouty ſtockings, 
bruſh my hat, and loop it up into the uſual tmart cock. 

I then ſtept to the cloſet to Mr. Rawlins, whom, in 
the general confuſion, I had not much minded betore.--- 


Sir, ſaid I, you have an uncommon ſcene before 8 
e 
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The lady is my wife, and no gentleman's preſence is ne- 
ceſſary here but my own. 

I beg pardon, Sir: If the lady is your wife, I have 
no buſineſs here. But, Sir, by her concern at ſeeing 

ou 
1 Pray, Sir, none of your ifs and þut's, I beſeech you: 
Nor your concern about the /ady's concern. You are a 
very unqualified judge in this cauſe ; and I beg of you, 
Sir, to oblige me with your abſence. The ladies only 
are proper to be preſent on this occaſion, added I; and 
I think myſelf obliged to them for their care and kind 
aſſiſtance. 

"Tis well he made not another word: For I found my 
Choler begin to riſe. 1 could not bear, that the fineſt 
neck, and arms, and foot, in the world, ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the eyes of any man living but mine. 

Il withdrew once more from the cloſer, finding her be- 
ginning to recover, leſt the fight of me too ſoon, ſhould 
throw her back again. 

The firſt words ſhe ſaid, looking round her with great 
emotion, were, O hide me! Hide me ! Is he gone 
O hide me ; Is he gone! ; 

Sir, ſaid Miſs Rawlins, coming to me with an air 
ſomewhat peremptory and. aſſured, This is ſome fur- 
prizing caſe. The lady cannot bear the fight of you. 
What you have done is beſt known to yourſelf, But a- 
nother ſuch fit will probably be her laſt. It would be 
but kind, therefore, for you to retire. 

It behoved me to have ſo notable a perſon of my par- 
ty ; and the rather, as I had diſobliged her impertinent 
brother. 

The dear creature, ſaid I, may well be concerned to 
ſee me. If you, Madam, had a huſband who loved you, 
as I love her, you would not, I am confident, fly from 
him, and expoſe yourſelf to hazards, as ſhe does when, 
ever ſhe has not all her way---And yet with a mind not 
capable of intentional evil---But, mother-ſpoilt ! This 
is her fault, and All her fault: And the more inexcu- 
fable it is, as I am the man of her choice, and have 
reaſon to think ſhe loves me above all the men in the 
world. 

Here, 
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Here, Jack, was a ſtory to ſupport to the lady; face 
to face too (a) ! 

You L ſpeak like a gentleman ; you lool like a gentle- 
man, faid Miſs Rawlins---But, Sir, this is a ftrange 
caſe ; the lady ſeems to dread the ſight of you, 

a No wonder, Madam; taking her a little on one fide 
gnearer to Mrs. Moore. I have three times already for- 
given the dear creature.---But this jealou/y---There is a 
ſpice of hat in it---and of phrenſy too (whiſpered J. 
that it might have the face of a ſecret, and, of conſe- 
quence, 


{a) And here, Belford, leſt thou, thro? inattention, ſhouldſt be 
furpriſed at my aſforance, let me remind thee (and that, thus, by 
way of marginal obſervation, that I may not break in upon ory nar- 
rative) that this my intrepidity was but a conſequence of the 
meaſures I had previouſly concerted (as I have from time to time 
acquainted thee) in apprehenſion of ſuchan event as has fallen out. 
For had not the dear creature already paſſed for my wife, before 
no leſs than four worthy gentlemen of family and fortune F} And 
before Mrs. Sinclair, and her houſhold, and Miſe Partiagton? - 
And had the not agreed to her uncle's expedient, that ſhe fbould 
. pauaſs for ſuch, from the time of Mr. Hickman's application to 
that uncle &; and that the worthy captain Tomlinſon ſhould be 
4 allowed to propagate that belief; as he had aQuually reported it to 

two families (they poſſibly to more); purpoſely that it might come 
to the ears of James Harlowe ; and ſerve for a foundation for 
uncle John to build his reconciliation ſcheme upon || ? And canſt 
= thou think, that nothing was meant by all this contrivance ? 
And that I am not ſtill further prepared to ſupport my ſtory ? 
| Indeed, I little thought, at the time that I formed theſe pre- 
> cautionary ſchemes, that ſhe would ever have been able, if wyib- 
> ling, to get out of my hands. All that I hoped I ſhould have oc- 
caſion to have recourſe to them for, was only, that in caſe I 
mould have the courage to make the grard attempt, and ſhould 
ſucceed in it, to bring the dear creature (and this out of tender- 
neſs to her; for what attention did 1 ever yet pay to the grief, 
the execrations, the tears of a woman I had triumphed: over ?) te 
bear me in her light ; to expoſtulate with me; to be pacified by 
my pleas, and by her own future hopes, founded upon the recon- 
ciliatory project, upon my reiterated vov/s, and upon the cape 
2 tain's aſſurances---Since, in that caſe, to forgive me; to have 
= gone on with me for a week, would have been to forgive me, 
to have gone on with me, for ever. And then had my eligible 
life of honour taken place; her trials would all have been then 
= over; and ſhe would have known nothing but gratitude, love, 
> and joy, to the end of one of our lives. For never would I, never 
could I have abandoned ſuch an admirable creature as this. Thou 
knoweſt, I never was a ſordid villain to any of her inferiors--- 
Her inferiors, I may ſay,---For, who is not her inferior? 


I T Vel. iii. p. 321. Po. iv. . 262, Vel. iv. p. 264. 
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quence, the more engage their attention) But our ſto. 
ry is too long--- . 

I then made a motion to go to the lady. But they 
deſired that I would walk into the next toom; and they 
would endeavour to prevail upon her to lie down. 

I begg'd that they would not ſuffer her to talk ; for 
that ſhe was accuſtomed to fits, and would, when in 
this way, talk of any thing that came uppermoſt ; and 
the more ſhe was ſuffered to run on, the worſe ſhe was; 
and if not kept quiet, would fall into ravings ; which 
might poſſibly hold her a week. 

hey promiſed to keep her quiet; and I withdrew * 
into the next room; ordering every one down but Mrs, 


Moore and Miſs Rawlins. 


She was full of exclamations. Unhappy creature! 
miſerable! ruined ! and undone! ſhe called herſelf; * 
wrung her hands, and begg'd they would aſſiſt her to 
eſcape from the terrible evils ſhe ſhould otherwiſe be 
made to ſuffer. | ; 

They preached patience and quietneſs to her; ang 
would have had her to lie down; but ſhe refuſed ; fink- © 
ing, however, into an eaſy chair; for ſhe trembled fo, 
ſhe could not ſtand. 

By this time, I hoped that ſhe was enough recovered 
to bear a preſence, that it behoved me to make her 
bear; and fearing ſhe would throw out ſomethirg in 
her exclamations, that would ſtil! more diſconcert me, 

I went iato the room again. | 

O! there he is! ſaid ſhe, and threw her apron ever 
her face---] cannot ſee him! cannot look upon him! 
---Begone ! begone! touch me not !--- 

For I took her ſtruggling hand, beſeeching her to be 
pacihed ; and aſſuring her, that | would make all up 
with her, upon her own terms and wiſhes. = 
Baſe man! faid the violent lady, I have no wiſhes, 
but never to behol you more! Why mult I be thuy, 
purſued and haunted ? Have you not made me miſerable 
enough already? Deſpoiled of all fuccovr and help, and 
of every friend, I am contented to be poor, low, and 
miſerable, ſo I may be free from your periecutions !--- 2? 

Miſs Kawlins {lared at me [A confident ſlut this iſs 
Rawlins, thought I !] So did Mrs. Moore---I told vou F* 
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_ 7 fo! whiſperingly faid I, turning to the women; * 
wy head with a face of great concern and pity; an 

y then to my charmer, my dear creature, how you rave !--- 
y Z You will not eaſily recover from the effects of this via- 
2 lence! Have patience, my love! Be pacified ! and we 
jr © will coolly talk this matter over: For you expoſe your- 
in ſelf, as well as me: Theſe ladies will certainly think, 
d © you have fallen among robbers; and that I am the chief 


s; of them. 

h 38o you are! ſo you are! ſtamping, her face ſtill co- 
vered [She thought of Wedneſday night, no doubt]; 

w and, ſighing as if her heart were breaking, ſhe put her 

's. hand to her forehead—1 ſhall be quite diſtracted! 

I Will not, my deareſt love, uncover your face. You 
ef > ſhall not look upon me, ſince Iam fo odious to you. 
f; But this is a violence I never thought you capable of.— 
to And I would have preſſed her hand, as I held it, with 


be my lips; but ſhe drew it from me with indignation. 
> Unhand me, Sir, ſaid ſhe. I will not be touched by 
nd 4 you. Leave me to my fate. What right, what title, 
k- © have you to perſecute-me thus? 
ſo, What right, what title, my dear !—But this is not a 
time — l have a letter from Captain 'Tomlinſon—Here 
ed it is—offering it to her— | 
j will receive nothing from your hands Tell me not 
in of Captain Tomlinſon— Tell me not of any body—You 
ne, have no right to invade me thus Once more, leave 
me to my fate Have you not made me miſerable 
ver enough? 
m! [ ouched a delicate ſtring, on purpoſe to ſet her in 
3 ſuch a paſſion before the women, as might confirm the 
be intimation I had given of a phrenſical diſorder. 
up What a turn is here !---Lately ſo happy! Nothing 
= wanting but a reconciliation between you and your 
hes, | friends !--- That reconciliation in ſuch a happy train !--- 
huy, Shall fo /igbt, ſo accidental an occaſion be ſuffered to 
\ble Overturn all our happineſs? 
and dhe ſtarted up with a trembling impatience, her apron 
and falling from her indignant tace--Now, ſaid ſhe, that 
1... thou darelt to call the occaſion flight and accidental, and 
ifs, that!] am happily out of thy vile hands, and out of a 


2 toule | have reaſon to believe as vile, traitor and wretch | 
Var, V. C that 
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that thou art, I will venture to caſt an eye upon thee-- 
And O that it were in my power, in mercy to my ſex, 
to look thee firſt into ſhame and remorſe, and then into 
death! "© 

This violent tragedy-ſpeech, and the high manner 
in which ſhe uttered it, had its defired effect. I looked 
upon the women, and upon her, by turns, with a pity- 4 
ing eye; and they ſhook their wiſe deads, and beſought _ © 
ene to retire, and her to lie down t ompoſe herſelf. © * 

This hurricane, like other hurricanes, was preſently * 
allayed by a ſhower. She threw herſelf once more into 
her armed chair---And begg'd pardon of the women for 
her paſſionate exceſs z but not of me: Yet I was in 
hopes, that when compliments were ſtirring, I ſhould 
have come in for a ſhare. | | 

Indeed, ladies, ſaid I (with aſſurance enough, thou'ls 
ſay), this violence is not natural to my beloved's temper 
--- Mifapprehenſion--- | 

K Miſapprehenſion, wretch!---And want I excuſes from 

W hat a ſcorn was every lovely feature agitated by! 

Then turning her face from me, I have not patience, 
O thou guileſul betrayer, to look upon thee !---Begone! 
Begone! With a face ſo unbluſhing, how dareſt thou 
my preſence? 

thought then, that the character of a huſband obli- 
ged me to be angry. 

You may one day, Madam, repent this treatment: 
By my ſoul you may. Vou know I have not deſerved 
it of you---You 4now I have not. 

Dol know you have not ?---Wretch ! Do I know--- 

You do, Madam !---And never did man of my figure 
and conſideration | | thought it was proper to throw that 
in] meet with ſuch treatment. [She lifted up her hands: 
Indignation kept her filent. ]---But all is of a piece with 
the caarge you bring againſt me of deſpoiling you of ail 
ſuccour and help, of making you poor and /orv, and with 
other unprecedented language. | will only fay, before 
theſe two gentlewomen, that ſince it muf? be ſo, and ſince 
your former efteem for me is turned into ſo riveted an 
averſion, 1 will ſoon, dery toon, make you intirely eaſy. 
I 2vill be gone: I vil leave you to your own fate, as 

you 
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you call it; and may That be happy !---Only, that I 
may not appear to be a ſpoiler, a robber indeed, let me 
know whither I ſhall ſend your apparel, and every thing 
that belongs to you, and I 9vill fend it. 

Send it to this place ; and aſſure me, that you will 
never moleſt me more; never more come near me; and 
that is all I aſk of you, | 

T wilt do fo, Madam, ſaid I, with a dejected air. But 
did I ever think I ſhould be ſo indifferent to you? 
However, you muſt permit me to inſiſt on your reading 
this letter; and on your ſeeing Captain Tomlinſon, and 
hearing what he has to ſay from your uncle. He will 
be here by-and-by. 

Don't trifle with me, ſaid ſhe, in an imperious tone 
Do as you offer, I will not receive any letter from your 
hands. If I ſee Captain Tomlinſon, it ſhall be on his 
own account; not on yours, You tell me you will ſend 
me my apparel: If you would have me believe any thing. 
you ſay, let-This be the teſt of your ſincetity-- Leave 
me now, and ſend my things. EE 

The women ſtared. They did nothing but ſtare ; 
and appeared to be more and more at a loſs what to 
make of the matter between us. 

I pretended to be going from her in a pet: But when 


I had got to the door, I turned back; and, as if I had 


recollected myſelf, One word more, my deareſt crea- 
ture !---Charming even in your anger! O my fond 
ſoul! ſaid I, turning half-round, and pulling out my 
handkerchief. 

I believe, Jack, my eyes did gliſten a little---I have 
no doubt but they did.---The women pitied me. Ho- 
neſt ſouls !---They ſhewed, that they had each of them 
a handkerchief as well as I. So, haft thou not obſerv- 
ed (to give a familiar illuſtration) every man in a com- 
pany of a dozen, or more, obligingly pull out his watch, 
when ſome one has aſk'd, What's o'clock ? 

One word only, Madam, repeated l, as ſoon as my 
voice had recovered its tone---F have repreſented to 
Captain Tomlinſon in the moſt favourable light the 
cauſe of our preſent miſunderſtanding. You know what 
your uncle inſiſts upon; and which you have acquieſced 
with. The letter in my hand [and again I offered it to 

C 2 her] 
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her] will acquaint you with what you have to appre- 
hend from your brother's active malice. 

She was going to ſpeak in a high accent, putting the 
letter from her, with an open palm---Nay, hear me 
out, Madam---The Captain, you know, has reported 
our marriage to two different perſons. It is come to 
your brother's ears. My own relations have alſo heard 
of it. Letters were brought me from town this morn- 
ing, from Lady Betty Lawrence and miſs Montague. 
Here they are (I pulled them out of my pocket, and ol- 
fered them to her, with That of the Captain; but ſhe 
held back her fti]l open palm, that ſhe might not receive 
them]: Reflect, Madam, I beſeech you reflect, upon 
the fatal conſequences which this your high reſentment 
may be attended with. | | 

Ever ſince I knew you, ſaid ſhe, I have been in u wil- 
derneſs of doubt and error. I bleſs god that TI am out 
of your hands. I will tranſact for myſelf what relates 
to myſelf. I diſmiſs all your ſolicitude for me. Am I 
not my own miſtreſs---Am I not — 

The women ſtared [The devil ſtare ye, thought I, 
can ye do nothing but ſtare ?]. It was high time to 
ſtop her here, 1 raiſed my voice to drown hers- -You 
uſed, my deareſt creature, to have a tender and ap- 
prehenſive heart---You never had ſo much reaſon for 
ſuch a one as now. 

Let me jndge for myſelf, upon what I ſhall ſee, not 
upon what I ſhall hear---Do you think I ſhall ever--- 

I dreaded her going on---I muſt be heard, Madam, 
raiſing my voice {till higher. You mult let me read one 
paragraph or two of This letter to you, if you will not 
read it yourſelf--- 

Begone from me, Man !---Begone from me with 
thy Letters! What pretence haſt thou for tormenting 
me thus--- 

Deareſt creature, what queſtions you aſk ! Queſtions 
that you can as well anſwer yourſelf--- 

I can, I will---And thus I anſwer them--- 

Still louder raiſed I my voice. She was overborne. 
Sweet ſoul! It would be hard, thought I [and yet I was 
very angry with her], if ſucha ſpirit as thine cannot be 
drought to yield to ſuch a one as mine! 


I lowered 
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I lowered my voice on her ſilence. All gentle, all in- 
treative, my accent : My head bowed ; one hand held 
out ; the other on my honeſt heart :---For heaven's ſake, 
my deareſt creature, reſolve to ſee Captain Tomlinſon 
with temper : He would have come along with me : 
But I was willing to try ſo often your mind firſt, on this 
fatal miſapprehenfion ; and This for the fake of your 
own wiſhes: For what is it otherwiſe to me, whether 
your Friends, are, or are not, reconciled to us? Do [ 
want any favour from them For your own mind's 
ſake therefore, fruſtrate not Captain Tomlinſon's ne- 
gotiation. That worthy gentleman will be here in the 
atternoon---Lady %etty, will be in town with my couſin 
Montague, in a day or two. They will be your viſiters. 
] beſeech you do not carry this miſunderſtanding ſo far, 
as that Lord M. and Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, may 
know it [ How conſiderable this made me look to the woe 
men !]. Lady Betty will not let you reſt till you con- 
ſent to accompany her to her own ſeat---And to that 
lady may you ſafely intruſt your cauſe. 

Again, upon my pauſing a moment, ſhe was going to 
break out. I liked not the turn of her countenance, 
nor the tone of her voice“ And thinkeſt thou, baſe 
« wretch,” were the word: ſhe did utter. I again raiſ- 
ed my voice, and drowned hers---Ba/ſe wretch, Madam! 
Lou know that I have not deſerved the violent 
names you have called me. Words fo opprobrious, 
from a mind ſo gentle---But this treatinent is from you, 
Madam !---From you, whom I love more than my own 
ſoul---By that ſoul, I ſwear that I do---{ The women 
looked upon each other. They ſeemed pleaſed with my 
atdor. Women, whether wives, maids, or widows, love 
ardors. Even Miſs Howe, thou knoweſt, ſpeaks up 
for ardors (a)]---Nevertheleſs, | niuſt fay, that you 
have carried matters too far for the occaſion. I ſee you 
hate me- 

She was juſt going to ſpeak--If we are to ſeparate for 
ever, in a ſtrong and ſolemn voice, proceeded J, this 
iſland ſhall not long be troubled with me.---Mean time, 
only be pleafed to give theſe letters a peruſal, and con- 
fider what is to be ſaid to your uncle's friend; and what 

=: 3 he 
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he is to ſay to your uncle.---Any thing will I come into 
(renounce me if you will), that ſhall make for your 

ce, and for the reconciliation your heart was ſo 
ately ſet upon. But I humbly conceive, that it is ne- 
ceſſary, that you ſhould come into better temper with 


me, were it but to give a favourable appearance to what 


has paſſed, and weight to any future application to your 
friends, in whatever way you ſhall think proper to 
make it. | 

I then put the letters into her lap, and retired into 
the next apartment with a low bow, and a very ſolemn air. 

I was Pon followed by the two women. Mrs. Moore 
withdrew to give the fair Perverſe time to read them: 
Miſs Rawlins for the ſame reaſon; and becauſe ſhe was 
ſent for home. 


The widow beſought her ſpeedy return. I joined in 


the ſame requeſt; and ſhe was ready enough to promiſe 


to oblige us. 
I excuſed myſelf to Mrs. Moore for the diſguiſe I had 


appeared in at firſt, and for the ſtory I had invented. I 


told her, that I held myſelf obliged to fatisfy her for 
the whole floor we were upon ; and for an upper room 
for my ſervant ; and that for a month certain. 

She made many ſcruples, and begg'd ſhe might not be 
urged on this head, till ſhe had conſulted Miſs Rawlins, 

conſented ; but told her, that ſhe had taken my ear- 
neſt ; and | hoped there was no room for diſpute. 

Juſt then Miſs Rawlins return'd, with an air of eager 
curioſity ; and having been told, what had paſſed be - 
tween Mrs. Moore and me, ſhe gave herſelf airs of of- 
fice immediately : Which I humoured, plainly perceiv- 
ing, that if I had her with me, I had the other. 

She wiſhed, if there were time for it, and if it were 
not quite impertinent in her to deſire it, that I would 
give Mrs. Moore and her a brief hiſtory of an affair, 
which, as ſhe ſaid, bore the face of novelty, myſtery, 
and ſurpriſe: For ſometimes it looked to her as if we 
were married ; at other times, that point appeared 
doubtful ; and yet the lady did not abſolutely deny it 
but, upon the whole, thought herſelf highly injured. 

I faid, That ours was a very particular caſe: That 
were I to acquaint them with it, ſome part of it would 

hardly 
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hardly appear credible. But, however, I would give 
them, as they ſeemed to be perſons of diſcretion, a 
brief account of the whole; and this in fo plain and ſin- 
cere a manner, that it ſhould clear up to their ſatisfac- 
tion every thing that had paſſed, or might hereafter paſs 
between us. | 

They ſat down by me, and threw every feature of 
their faces into attention. . I was reſolved to go as near 
the truth as poſſible, leſt any thing ſhould drop from 
my ſpouſe to impeach my veracity ; and yet keep in 
view what paſſed at the Flaſk. | 

It is neceffary, altho' thou knoweſt my whole ſtory, 
and a good deal of my views, that thou ſhou'dſt be ap- 
prized of the ſubſtance of what I told them. 

I gave them, in as conciſe a manner as I was able, 
* the hiſtory of our families, fortunes, alliances, anti- 
* pathies (her brother's, and mine, particularly). I aver- 
red the truth of our private marriage.“ The Captain's 
letter, which I will encloſe, will give thee my reaſons 
for that: And beſides, the women might alſo, perhaps, 
have propoſed a parſon to me by way of compromiſe. 
* [ told them the condition my ſpouſe had made me ſwear 
to; and which ſhe held me to, in order, I faid, to in- 
* duce me the ſooner to be reconciled to her relations.” 

© I owned, that this reſtraint made me ſometimes rea- 
dy to fly out.” And Mrs. Moore was fo good as to 
declare, that ſhe did not much wonder at it. 

Thou art a very good fort of a woman, Mrs. Moore, 
thought l. | 

As Miſs Howe has actually detected our mother; and 
might poſſibly find ſome way ſtill to acquaint her friend 
with her difcoveries ; I thought it proper to prepoſſeſs 
them in Mrs. Sinclair's favour ; and in that of her two 
nieces. 

1 faid, © They were gentlewomen born ; had not bad 
hearts; that indeed my ſpouſe did not love them; they 
* having once jointly taken the liberty to blame her for 
her over-niceneſs with regard to me. People, I ſaid, 
even good people, who knew themſelves to be guilty 
* of a fault they had no inclination to amend, were ton 
* often leaſt patient, when told of it ; as they could leſs 
bear than others to be thought indifferently of,” 


Too 
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Too often the caſe they owned. 

* Mrs. Sinclair's houſe was a very handſome houſe, 
and fit to receive the firſt quality [True enough, Jackl] 
* Mrs. Sinclair was a woman very eaſy in her circum- 
* ſtances : A widow gentlewoman---as you, Mrs. Moore 
© are. Lets lodgings---as you, Mrs. Moore, do. Once 
had better proſpectsas you, Mrs. Moore, may have 
had: The relit of Colonel Sinclair: You, Mrs. 
* Moore, might know Colonel Sinclair---He had lodg- 
« ings at Hamſtead,” 

She had heard of the name. 

O, he was related to the beſt families in Scotland: 
And his widow is not to be reflected upon, becauſe 
* ſhelets lodgings, you know, Mrs. Moore ;--You know 
Miſs Rawlins.” 

Very true, and, very true: And they muſt needs fay, 
it did not look quite ſo pretty in ſuch a lady as my 
ſpouſe, to be ſo cenſotious. 

A foundation here, thought I, to procure theſe wo- 
mens help to get back the fugitive, or their connivance 
at leaſt at my doing ſo; as well as for anticipating any 
future information from Miſs Howe. 

I gave them a character of that virago: and intimat- 


ed, that for a head to contrive miſchief, and a heart 


* toexecute it, ſhe had hardly her equal in her ſex.” 

To this Miſs Howe it was, Mrs. Moore faid, the ſup- 
poſed, that my ſpouſe was ſo deſirous to diſpatch a man, 
and horſe, by day-dawn, with a letter ſhe wrote hefore 
ſhe went to bed laſt night; propoſing to ſtay no longer 
than till ſhe had received an anſwer to it. 

The very ſame, ſaid I. I knew ſhe would have im- 
mediate recourſe to her. I ſhould have been but too 
happy, could I have prevented ſuch a ietter from paſſ- 
ing, or ſo to have managed, as to have it given into 
Mrs. Howe's hands, inſtead of her daughter's. Women 
who had lived ſome time in the world, knew better, 
than to encourage ſuch ſkittiſh pranks in young wives. 

Let me juſt ſtop to tell thee, while it is in my head, 
that I have ſince given Will, his cue to find out where 
the man lives who is gone with the fair fugitive's letter; 
0 if poſſible, to ſee him on his return, before he ſees 

er. | 


I told 
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I told the women, * That I deſpaired it would ever 
be better with us, while Miſs Howe had fo ſtrange a 
« predominance over my ſpouſe, and remained herſelf 
* unmarried; and until the reconciliation with her 
friends could be effected; or a ſtill happier event,--- 
© as I ſhould think it, who am the laſt male of my fa- 
* mily; and which my fooliſh vow, and her rigour, 
© had hitherto.'--- 53h 

Here I ſtopt, and looked modeſt, turning my diamond 
ring round my finger: While Goody Moore looked 
mighty ſignificant, calling it a very particular caſe ; and 
the maiden lady fann'd away, and primm'd and purs'd 
to ſhew, that what I ſaid needed no farther explanation. 
I told them the occaſion of our preſent difference: 
Avowed the reality of the fire: But owned, that I 
would have made no ſcruple of breaking the unnatu- 
ral oath ſhe had bound me in (having an huſband's 
right of my fide), when ſhe was fo accidentally fright- 
ed into my arms: And | blamed myſelt exceſſively, 
that I did not; ſince ſhe thought fit to carry her re- 
ſentment ſo high, and had the injuilice to ſuppoſe the 
fire to be a contrivance of mine.” 

Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Moore faid---as we were 
married, and Madam was ſo odd---Every gentleman 
would not---And there ſtopt Mrs. Moore. 

* 10 ſuppoſe I ſhould have recourſe to ſuch a por 
contrivance, faid I, when I ſaw the dear creature eve- 
ty hour'---Was not this a bold put, Jack? 

A moſt extraordinary caſe, truly! the maiden lady: 
Farning, yet coming in with her Well.buts, and her 
ſiſting Pray Sir's /---And her reſtraining Enough Sir's /-- 
flying from the queſtion to the queſtion ; her ſeat now- 
and-then uneaſy, for fear my want of delicacy ſhould 
hurt her abuncant modeſty ; and yet it was difficult to 
ſatisfy her ſuper-abundant curioſity. 

My beloved's jealouty ; which of itſelf, to female 
minds, accounts tor a thouſand unaccountableneſſes ; 
* and the imputation of her half. phrenſy brought upon 
* her by her father's wicked curſe, and by the previous 
* perſecutions ſhe had undergone from all her family ; 


were what I dwelt upon, in order to provide againſt 
what might happen.“ 
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In ſhort, © I owned againſt myſelf moſt of the offen- 


ces which I did not doubt but ſhe would charge me 
with in their hearing: And as every cauſe has a black 
* and a white fide, I gave the worſt parts of our ſtory Þ 
the gentleſt turn. And when I had done, gave them 
* ſome partial hints of the contents of Captain Tom- 
* linſon's letter, which I had left with her: With a 
caution to be guarded againſt the inquiries of James 
* Harlowe, and of Captain Singleton, or of any failor- © 
© looking men* This thou wilt ſee from the letter it- 
ſelf was neceſſary to be done. Here therefore thou 
mayeſt read it. And a charming letter to my purpoſe, © 
if thou giveſt the leaſt attention to its contents, wilt 


thou find it to be. 


To RosERT LoveLace, E/q1 


Dear Sir, Wedn. June 7. 
LTH O' I am obliged to be in town to-morrow, * 

or next day at fartheſt, yet I would not diſpenſe 

with writing to you, by one of my ſervants, (whom I ! 
ſend up before me upon a particular occaſion) in order 
to advertiſe you, that it is probable you will hear from 
ſome of your own relations on your | ſuppoſed * ] nup- 
tials. One of the perſons (Mr. Lilburne by name) to 
whom I hinted my belief of your marriage, happens to 
be acquainted with Mr. Spurrier, Lady Betty Law- ? 
rence's ſteward ; and (not being under any reſtriction) 
mentioned it co Mr. Spurrier, and he to Lady Betty, 
as a thing certain: And this (tho' I have not the ho- 
nour 7 be perſonally known to ber ladyſhip) brought on 
an inquiry from her ladyſhip to me by her gentleman ; *' 
who coming to me in company with Mr. Lilburne, Il 3 
had no way but to confirm the report. And I under- 
ſtand, that Lady Betty takes it amiſs, that ſhe was not 


acquainted with ſo deſiteable a piece of news from 
yourſelf. 


Her ladyſhip, it ſeems, has buſineſs that calls her te 


town ; {and you will poſlibly chooſe to put her right. 


If you do, it will, I preſume, be in confidence ; * | 
thing | 


* What is between hooks [] thou mayeſt ſuppoſe, Jack, I 
ſunk upon the women, in the account | gave them of the contents 
of this letter. 
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thing may perfpire from your own family to contradict 
what I have given out.] 

[ I have ever been of opinion, That truth ought to be 
flrialy adhered to on all occaſions : And am concerned 
that I have departed (tho' with fo good a view) from 
my old maxim. But my dear friend, Mr. John Har- 
= lowe would have it ſo. Yet I never knew a departure 
of this kind a fingle departure. But, to make the beſt 
of it now, allow me, Sir, once more to beg the lady, 
as ſoon as poſſible to authenticate the report given out.] 
When you both join in the acknowlegement, it will be 
impertinent in any one to be inquiſitive as to the day or 
week : [And, if as privately celebrated as you intend 
(while the gentlewomen with whom you lodge are po- 
perly inſtructed, as you ſay they are, and who actually 
believe you were married long ago) who ſhall be able to 
give a contradiction to my report ?] 

And yet it is very probable, that minute inquiries will 
be made; and this is what renders precaution neceſſary, 
For Mr. James Harlowe will not believe that you aig 
mariied ; and is ſure, he ſays, that you both lived to- 
gether when Mr. Hickman's application was made to 
Mr. John Harlowe: And it you lived together any time 
unmarried, he infers from your character, Mr. Love- 
lace, that it is not probable, that you would ever marry. 
And he leaves it to his two uncles to decide, if you e- 
ven Foul be married, whether there be not room to 
believe, that his ſiſter was firſt diſhonoured ; and if to, 
to judge of the title ſhe will have to their favour, or to 
the forgiveneſs of any of her family. I believe, Sir, 
this part of my letter had beſt to be kept from the lady. 

What makes young Mr. Harlowe the more earneſt to 
find this out (and find it out he is reſolved, and to come 
at his ſiſter's ſpeech too; and for that purpole ſets out 
to-morrow, as Jam well-informed, armed, with a large 
attendance, and Mr. Solmes is to be of the party) is 
this :--- Mr. John Harlowe has told the whole family, 
that he will alter and new-ſettle his will. Mr. Antony 
Harlowe is reſolved to do the ſame by his; for, it ſeems, 
he has now given over all thoughts of changing his con- 
dition; hawing lately been diſapprinted in a view he had 
of that ſort with Mrs, Howe. The two brothers ge- 

| nerally 
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nerally act in concert; and Mr. James Harlowe dreads 
(and let me tell you, that he has reaſon for it, on my 3 
Mr. Harlowe's account), that his younger ſiſter will be, 
at laſt, more benefited than he wiſhes for, by the altera- vv 
tion intended. He has already been endeavouring to vw 
found his uncle Harlow on this ſubject; and wanted to ,p 
know whether any new application had been made to 

him on his ſiſter's part. Mr. Harlowe avoided a direQt F y 
anſwer, and expreſſed his wiſhes for a general reconci- p 
liation, and his hopes that his niece was married. This a 
offended the furious young man, and he reminded his y 
| uncle of engagements they had all entered into at his p 
| | ſitter's going away, not tv be reconciled but by general b 


* 
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conſent. | 1 
Mr. John Harlowe complains to me often, of the un- 
controulableneſs of his nephew ; and ſays, that now, 
that the young man has not any-body of whoſe ſuperi- 
| or ſenſe he ſtands in awe, he obſerves not decency in his 


behaviour to any of them. And this makes my Mr. Har- > ; 
lowe {till more deſirous than ever of bringing his young- * 
er niece into favour again. I will not fay all I might of 
this young man's extraordinary rapaciouſneſs :---But one 
would think, thattheſe graſping men expecttolive for ever! 
I took the liberty but within theſe two hours, to 
propoſe to ſet on foot (and offer'd my cover) to a cor- 
reſpondence between my friend, and his daughter 
niece, as he ſtill ſometimes fondly calls her. She was 
miſtreſs of ſo much prudence, I faid, that J was ſure . 
ſhe could better dire every thing to its deſirable end, 
than any body elſe could. But, he ſaid, he did not 
think himſelf intirely at liberty to take ſuch a ſtep at 
preſent ; and that it was beſt that he ſhould have it 
in his power to ſay, occaſionally, that he had not a- 
| ny correſpondence with her, or letter from her. | 
* You will fee, Sir, from all this, the neceſſity of 
1 * keeping our treaty an abſolute ſecret ; and if the lady 
1 has mentioned it to her worthy friend Miſs Howe, | 
hope it is in confidence. 

[And now, vir, a lew lines in anſwer to yours of 
Monday lac.) | | 

[Mr. Harlowe was very well pleaſed with your rea- 
dineis to come into his propoſal. But as to what 2 

of 
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leth defire, that he will be preſent at the ceremony, 
he faid, that his nephew watched all his ſteps ſo nar- 
rowly, that he thought it was not practicable (if he 
were inclinable) to oblige you : But that he conſented 
with all his heart, that I ſhould be the perſon privately 
preſent at the ceremony, on his part.] 

[However, I think, I have an expedrent for this, it 
your lady continues to be very defirous of her uncle's 
preſence (except he ſhould be more determined than his 
anſwer ſeemed to import); of which I ſhall acquaint 
vou, and perhaps of what he ſays to it, when I have the 


2 pleaſure to ſee you in town. But, indeed, I think you 


have no time to loſe. Mr. Harlowe is impatient to hear, 
that you are actually one; and | hope I may carry him 
down word, when leave you next, that I ſaw the ce- 
remony performed.}] 

If any obſtacle ariſes from the lady (from you it can- 


not), I ſhall be tempted to think a little hardly of her 


punctilio.] 


Mr. Harlowe, hopes, Sir, that you will rather take 


pains to avoid, than to meet, this violent young man. 


He has the better opinion of you, let me tell you, Sir, 


vom the account I gave him of your moderation and 


politeneſs ; neither of which are qualities with his ne- 
paew. But awe have all of us ſomething to amend. 
You cannot imagine how dearly my friend itil] loves 


this excellent niece of his---[ will give you an inſtance 


Hit, which affected me a good deal---* If once more 
* (laid he, the laſt time but one we were together) 1 
can but ſee this ſweet child gracing the u;per-end of 


my table, as miſtreſs of my houſe, in my ted month; 


C 


all the reſt of the family preſent bu: as her guells ; for 
ſo I would have it; and had her tes conſent for 
* it'--- There he flopt, for he was forced to turn his 
reverend face from me. Tears ran down his cheeks. 
Fain would he have hid the:n : But he could not--- 
Let, yet, ſaid he---how--- how (poor gentleman, he 
perfectly ſobbed) - -how ſhall I be able to bear the firit 
„meeting! 

| bleſs God I am ns hard-hearted man, Mr. }.ovclace: 
Aly eyes ſhewed to my worthy friend, that he bad no 
teaion to be aſhamed of his humanity before we. 
Vol.. V. L I will 
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ſee it her door opened. 
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I will put an end to this long epiſtle, Be pleaſed to 
make my compliments acceptable to the molt excellent 
of women ; as well as believe me to be, , 

Dear Sir, 
Tour faithful friend, and humble ſervant, 


AnTHony ToMLINSON. 


During the above converſation I had planted myſelf 
at the further end of the apartment we were in, over- © © 
againſt the door; which was open; and oppoſite to the 
lady's chamber-door ; which was ſhut. I ſpoke fo 
low, that it was impoſlible, at that diſtance, that ſhe 
ſhould hear what we ſaid; and in this ſituation I could 


I told the women, that what I had mentioned of la- 
dy Betty's and her niece's coming to town, and of their 
intention to viſit my ſpouſe, whom they had never ſeen, 
nor ſhe them was real; and that I expected news of 
their arrival every hour. 1 then ſhewed them copies of 
the other two letters, which I had left with her; the 1 
one from lady Betty, the other from my couſin Monta- { 
gue.---And here thou mayeſt read them if thou wilt. 4 f 

Eternally reproaching, eternaily upbraiding me, are 
my impertinent riclations. But they are fond of occafi- 
ons 10 find fault with me. Their love, their love, Jack, 
and their dependence on my known good humour, their 
inducement ! 


; 
| 
To RonerT LoverLace, E/; 3 
Dear Nephew, Wedn. Morn. Tune 5. v 
Underſtand, that at length all our wiſhes are anſwered : 
in your happy marriage. But I think, we might as 
well have he.rd of it directly from you, as from the 
round-about way by which we have been made acquaint- 
ed with it Meihinks, Str, the power and the evil! we 
hae to oblige you ſhould nor expole us the more to 
your fines ant negligence, Mo brother had let hi 
heart uin giving rv you the wife we have all fo long 
wiſhed you hase. Bur it vou were actu-lly married 
at the tive you ivace hi that requett (fuppoſing. f 
perhaps, that his gour, would not let him attend you), 8 
| It 
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it is but like you +.---If your lady had her reaſons to 
ZE wiſh it to be private, while the differences between her 
family and felt continue, you might nevertheleſs have 
„ communicated it to us, with at reſtriction; and we 
XZ hould have forborn the public manifeſtations of our 
oy, upon an event we have ſo long defired, 
I The diſtant way we have come to know it, is by my 
lf ſteward ; who is acquainted with a friend of Captain 
'- * Tomlinſon, to whom that gentleman revealed it: And 
he, it ſeems, had it from yourſelf and lady, with ſuch 
* circumſtances as leave it not to be doubted, _ 
lam, indeed, very much diſobliged with you: So is 
my ſiſter Sadleir. But I ſhall have a very ſpeedy oppor- 
2 tunity to tell you ſo in perſon ; Dung obliged to go to 
town on my old Chancery affair. y coulin Leeſon, 
= who is, it ſeems, removed to Albemarle-ſtreet, has no- 
= tice of it, I ſhall be at her houſe, where I beſpeak 
= your attendance on Sunday night. I have written to 
my couſin Charlotte for either her, or her fiſter, to 
= meet me at Reading, and accompany me to town. 1 
a- © ſhall ſtay but a few days; my buſineſs being matter of 
* form only: On my return I ſhall pop upon my brother, 
re - at M. Hall, to ſee in what way his laſt fit has left him. 
Mean time, having told you my mind on your negli- 
:k, gence, | cannot kelp congratulating you both upon the 
eit occaſſon: Your fair lady particularly, upon her en- 
trance into a family, which is prepared to admire and 
love her. 
My principal intention of writing to you (diſpenſing 
z with the neceſſary punctilio) is, that you may acquaint 
my dear new niece, that I will not be denied the ho- 
tas nour of her company down with me into Oxfordſhire. 


the 4 uaderitand, that your propoſed houſe and equipages 
nt- cannot be foon ready. She ſhall be with me till they 
we Ware. I inſiſt upon it. This ſhall make all up. My houſe 
2 t0 hall be her own: My ſervants and equipages hers. 

hi: 3 Lady Sarah, who has not been out of her own houſe 
ong for months, will oblige me with her company for a 


ried g week, in honour of a niece fo dearly beloved, as | am 

ing, fur, d ii be of us all. 

ou), ® D 2 Heng 
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Being but in lodgings in town, neither you nor your 


2 — 


lady can require much preparation. 
Some time on Monday I hope to attend the dear 


young lady, to make her my compliments; and to re- 


3 
> N 


ceive her apology tor your negligence : Which, and her 


going down with me, as 1 faid before, ſhall be full ſatiſ- 


iaciion. Mean time, God bleſs her for her courage 


(Tell her I fax ſo): And blets you 4% in each other; 


and that will be happineſs to us all particularly, to 
Your truly affetionate Aunt, 
ELIz. LawRANCE, 
To Romernt LoveLace, £/q ; 
Dear Couſin, | 


T laſt. as we underſtand, there is ſome hope o 


you. Now does my good Lord run over his 


bead-roll of proverbs ; of Black oxen, Wild oats, Long 


lanes. aud ſo forth. 
Now, couſin, ſay J, is your time come; and you will 


be no longer, I hope, an infidel either to the power or 


excellence ot the ſex you have pretended hitherto ſo 
much to undervalue ; nor a ridiculer or ſcoffer at an inſli- 


tution which all ſober people reverence and all rakes ſoon- 


er or later, are brought to reverence, or to wiſh they had, 

J want to ſee how you become your filken fetters : 
Whether the charming yoke fits light upon your ſhoul- 
ders. If with ſuch a ſweet yoke-fellow it does not, my 


Lord, and my ſiſter, as well as I, think, that you will 


deſerve a cloſer tie about your neck. 
His Lordſhip frets like gum'd taffaty, that you have 


not written him word of the day, the hour, the manner, 
and every thing: But I aſk him, How he can already 7 

of deference or politeneſs from you? 
He muſt liay, I tell him, till that ſign of reformation, ? 


expect any mar 
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among others, muſt appear from the influence and ex- 3 
ample of your lady: But that, if ever you will be good 


for any thing, it will be quickly ſeen. And Oh, couſin, 
what a vaſt, vaſt, journey have you to take from the 
dreary land of Libertiniſm, thro' the bright province of 


Reformation, into the ſerene kingdom of Happineſs !--- 
You had need to loſe no time. You have many a weary 


A * 
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ſtep to tread, before you can overtake thoſe travellers, Z 


who ſet out for it from a leſs remote quarter, _ you 
ave 


is 
: 
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have a charming pole ſtar to guide you, that's your ad- 


rantage. I wiſh you joy of it: And as I have never yet 
expected any highly complaiſant thing from you, | make 
I no ſcruple to begin firit ; but it is purely, I muſt tell 


1er 2 you, in reſpe& to my new couſin ; whole acceſſion into 
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our family we moſt heartily congratulate and rejoice in. 


have a letter from Lady Betty. She commands my 
.d slsase, or my ſiſter's, at Reading, to proceed with 
her to the great beaſtly town, to couſin Leeſon's. She 
puts Lord M. in hopes, that ſhe ſhall certainly bring 
down with her our lovely new relation ; for ſhe ſays, 
| the will not be denied. His Lordſhip is the willinger 
to let me be the perſon, as l am in a manner wild to ſee 
ber ; my ſiſter having two years ago had that honour 
gat Sir Robert Biddulph's. So get ready to accompany 


g us in our return; except your lady has objections 
L ſtrong enough to fatisfy us all. Lady Sarah longs to 


the 
e of F 


& ſee her; and fays, This acceſſion to the tamily will 
3 ſupply to it the ofs of her beloved daughter. 


I ſhall ſoon, I hope, pay my compliments to the dear 


1 lady in perſon: So have nothing to add, but that I am 


Your old mad Playfeligav and Couſin, 
CHARLOTTE WONTAGUE, 
The women having rcad the copies of theſe two let- 
ters, [ thought that I might then thieaten and [wagger--- 
hut verylittle heart have I, ſaid |, to encouiage iuch 
a viſit from Lady Becty and Baits Montague to my 


Z*< ſpouſe. For after all, I am tired out with her ſtrange 


ways. She is not what ſhe was, and (as | told her in 
your hearing, ladies) | will leave this plaguy iſland, 
tho) the place of my birth, and tho' the Rake 1 h. ve 
in it is very conſiderable; and go and reſide in France 
or Italy, and never think of myleli as a mactled man, 
nor live like one.” 

O dear! faid one, 

That would be a ſad thing! ſaid the other, 

Nay, Madam, turning to Mes Moore---lndeed, Ma- 
Jam, to Miſs Rawlins---I am quite defperate. I can no 
longer bear ſuch uſage. I have had the good fortune to 
be favoufed by the ſmiles of very line ladies, tho? 1 lay 
it (and J looked niodeſt), both abroad an! at home 
Sl lhou knowelt this to be true, Jack]. u cegard to 


3 my 
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1 my ſpouſe here, I had but one hope left (for as to the re- 
1 conciliation with her friends, I ſcorn them all too much Ft 
1 to value that, but for her ſake); and that was, that it « 
j it pleaſed God to bleſs us with children, ſhe might in- 

'| tirely recover her uſual ſerenity ; and we might then be 
1 happy. But the reconciliation her heart was ſo much 
ſet upon, is now, as I hinted before, intirely hopeleſs--- Þ 1 
Made ſo, by this raſh ſtep of hers, and by the raſher 

| temper ſhe is in; fince (as you will believe) her bro- 

ther and ſiſter, when they come to know it, will make 


q a fine handle of it againſt us both ; affecting, as they 
' do at preſent, to diſbelieve our marriage---and the deat 
| creature herſelf too ready to countenance ſuch a di- 


belief,---as nothing more than the ceremony--- = 
Here was baſhful; for Miſs Rawlins by her preparato- 7? 
ry — put me in mind, that it was proper to be % 
I turned half round; then facing the fan-player, and 
the matron---You yourſelves, ladies, knew not what to 
believe till Now, that I have told you our ſtory : And 
I do aſſure you, that I ſhall not give myſelf the ſame 
trouble to convince people I hate: People from whom! 
neither expect nor deſire any favour ; and who are de- 
termined not to be convinced. And what, pray, muſt * 
be the iſſue, when her uncle's friend comes, altho' he 
feems to be a truly worthy man? Is it not natural for 
him to ſay, * To what purpoſe, Mr. Lovelace, ſhould 
* IT endeavour to bring about a reconciliation between 
* Mrs. Lovelace and her friends, by means of her el- 
der uncle, when a good underſtanding is wanting be- 
* tween yourſelves ?---'A fair inference Mrs. Moore !--- 7 
A fair inference Miſs Rawlins !---And here is the un- 
happineſs---Till ſhe is reconciled to them, this curſed 2 
oath, in her notion, is binding ! 1 
The women ſeem'd mov'd ; for I ſpoke with great 
earneſtneſs, tho' low --- And beſides, they love to have 
their ſex, and its favours, appear of importance to us. 
They ſhook their deep heads at each other, and looked 
ſorrowful: And this moved my tender heart too. 3 
"Tis an unheard-of caſe, ladies---Had ſhe not prefer- 7 
red me to all mankind---'There I topped---And that, re- 
ſumed I, feeling for my handkerchief, is, what ſtagger- # 
ed Captain Tomlinſon, when he heard of her _ ; g 
t Who, 
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who, the laſt time he ſaw us together, ſaw the moſt af- 


uch  tectionate couple on earth !--- The moſt affectionate 
it if couple on earth !---in the accent-grievous, repeated J. 

in- Out then I pulled my handkerchief, and putting it 
be to my eyes, aroſe, and walked to the window---It makes 
uch me weaker than a woman !---Did I not love her, as never 
man loved h wife [| have no doubt but I do, Jack]--- 
her Z There again I ſtopt, and reſuming---Charming crea- 
ro- ture, as you ſee ſhe is, I wiſh I had never beheld her 
ake face !—Excuſe me, ladies; traverſing the room. And 


hey having rabbed my eyes till I ſuppoſed them red, I turned 
eat to the women; and, pulling out my letter-caſe, I will 


dif- ſhew you one letter Hear it is—Read it, Mits Rawlins, 
if you pleaſe—lIt will confirm to you, how much all my 
to- family are prepared to admire her, I am freely treated 
% in it; — ſo Lam in the two others: But after what [ 
and have told you, nothing need be a ſecret to you two. 
t to She took it, with an air of eager curioſity, and looked 
und at the feal, oſtentatiouſly coronetted ; and at the ſu- 
me perſcription, reading out, To Robert Lowelace, Eſq ;— 
ml Ay, Madam Ay, Miſs---that's my name (giving 
de- myſelf an air, tho' I had told it to them before) I am 
uſt © not aſhamed of it. My wife's maiden name---Unmar- 


- 4 
a 
TE 


= ried name, I ſhould rather ſay, fool that 1 am !---and 
for U rubbed my cheek for vexation [Fool enough in con- 


uld XZ ſcience, Jack!]was Harlowe---Claritia Harlowe---You 
een heard me call her My C/arifa. 

el- [ did---but thought it to be a feigned or love-name, 
be- Z faid Miſs Rawlins. 

— x | wonder what is Miſs Rawlins's love-name, Jack. 
un- Moſt of the fair Romancers have in their early woman=- 


ſed hood choſen love-names. No parſon ever gave more 

= real names, than I have given fitious ones. And to 
eat very good purpole : Many a ſweet-deat has anſwered 
we #F me a letter for the ſake of owning a name which her 


us. goumother never gave her. 
ed No---It was her real name, I ſaid. | 

* I bid her read out the whole letter. If the ſpelling be 
er- not exact, Mils Rawlins, ſaid l, you will excuſe it; the 
re- wiiter is a Lord. But, perhaps, | may not ſhew it to 
et- my ſpouſe; tor if thoſe I have left with her have no et- 
t; eck upon her, neither will this: And I ſhall not care to 


. expoſe 
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expoſe my Lord M. to her ſcorn. Indeed I begin to be 7 I 


quite careleſs of conſequences. 
Miſs Rawlins, who could not but be pleaſed with | 
this mark of my confidence, looked as if ſhe pitied me. 
And here thou mayeſt read the letter, No. III. 


To RopenT LoveLace, F/q; 


Coufin Lovelace, M. Hall, Wedn. June 7. 
| Think you might have found time to let us know of 

your nuptials being actually ſolemnized. I might 
have expected this piece of civility from you. But per- 
haps the ceremony was performed at the very time that 
you aſked me to be your lady's father-- But I ſhall be an- 
gry if 1 proceed in my gueſles---And itile ſaid is ſoon 
amended. 

But I can tell you, that Lady Betty Lawrance, what- 
ever Lady Sarah does, will not ſo ſoon forgive you, as 
have done. Women reſent flights longer than men. You 
that know ſo much of the ſex (1 {peak it not how- 
ever to your praiſe) might have known Thar. But never 
were you before acquainted with a lady of ſuch an ami- 
able charaQter. I hope there will be but one ſoul be- 
tween you. I have before now faid, that I will difin- 
herit you, and ſettle all I can upon her, if you prove 
not a 200d huſband to her. 

May this marriage be crowned with a great many 
fine boys (I detire no girls) to build up again a family fo 
antient! The firſt boy mall take my furname by act of 
parliament. That is in my will. 

Lady Betty and niece Charlotte will be in town about 
buſineſs before you know where you are. 1 long to 
pay their compliments to your fair bride. I ſuppoſe 
vou will hardly be at the Lawn when they get to town; 
becauſe Greme informs me, you have fent no orders 
there for your lady's accommodation. 

Pritchard has all things in readinets for figning. I will 
take no advantage of your flights Indeed 1 am too 
much uſed to them---More praiſe to my patience, than 


to your complaiſance, however, 


One reaſon for Lady Betty s going up, as I may tell 
you under the roſe, 1s, to buy ſome ſuitable preſents for 
Lady 


; 2 
Yes 


IX 


| 1 F 


be Lady Sarah and all of us to make on this agreeable oc- 
=X caſion. 
ith Wie would have blazed it away, could we have had 
e. timely notice, and thought it would have been agree- 
able to all round. The /ike occaſions don't happen every 
=X day. 
My moſt affectionate compliments and congratulati- 
FX ons to my new niece: conclude me, for the preſent, in 
5. violent pains, that with all your heroicalneſs would 
of make you mad, 
ht Your truly affectionate Uncle, P 
er- a 
laat This letter clench'd the nail. Not but that, Miſs 
n- Rawlins ſaid, ſhe ſaw I had been a wild gentleman ; 
on and, truly, ſhe thought ſo, the moment ſhe beheld me. 
They began to intercede for my ſpouſe (fo nicely had 
t- I turn'd the tables), and that I would not go abroad, 
as and diſappoint a reconciliation ſo much wiſhed for on 
bu one ſide, and ſuch deſirable proſpe&s on the other in 
my own family. 
er Who knows, thought I to myſelf, but more may 
i- come of this plot, than I had even promiſed myſelf ? 
e- XX What a happy man ſhall I be, if theſe women can be 
1- brought to join to carry my marriage into conſummation, 
'e 3 Ladies, ye are exceeding good to us both. I ſhould 
have ſome hopes, if my unhappily-nice ſpouſe could be 
y # brought to diſpenſe with'the unnatural oath ſhe has laid 
o me under. You fee what my cafe is. Do you think I 
f F# maynot inſiſt upon her abſolving me from this abomi- 
gnable oath? Will you be ſo good, as to give your ad- 
It vice, that one apartment may ferve for a man and his 
o wife at the hour of retirement ?—Modeſtly put, Bel- 
ſe ford !---And let me here obſerve, that few rakes, be- 
1; ſides me, would find a language fo decent, as to engage 
Ss FF modeſt women to talk with him in, uon ſuch ſubjects, 
5 They both ſimper'd, and look'd upon one another. 
I Theſe ſubjects always make women ſimper, at leaſt. 
> XZ No need but of the moſt delicate hints to he A man 
Who is groſs ina woman's company, ought to be knock'd 
% down with a club: For, like ſo many muſical inſtru- 
1 ments, touch but a ſingle wire, and the dear ſouls are 
r lenſible all over. 
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To 


; | 
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To be ſure, Miſs Rawlins learnedly ſaid, playing with WP": 
her fan, a caſuiſt would give it, that the matrimonial A he 
vow ought to ſuperſede any other obligation. el. 

Mrs. Moore, for her part, was of opinion, that, if pf 
the lady owned herſelf to be a wife, ſhe ought to be- 
have Jie one, "4 

Whatever be my luck, thought J, with this e 
fair one, any other woman ia the world, from fifteen to 
five-and-twenty, would be mine upon my own term 
before the morning. | | a 

And now, that I may be at hand to take all advan- 
tages, I will endeavour, ſaid I to myſelf, to make ſure ir 
ot good quarters, to 

am your lodger, Mrs. Moore, in virtue of the ear- te 
neſt I have given you, for theſe apartments, and for 3 
any one you can ſpare above for my ſervants ; Indeed 
for all you have to ſpare---for who knows what my 
ſpouſe's brother may attempt? 1 will pay you your own 7 
demand: and that for a month or two certain (board 7 
included), as I ſhall or ſhall not be your hindrance. 
Take that as a pledge; or in part of payment. -Offer⸗ 
ing her a thirty pound bank note. | 1 

She declined taking it; defiring ſhe might conſult l. 
the lady firſt ; adding, that ſhe doubted not my honour; . 
and that ſhe would not lett her apartments to any other RE 
perſon, whom ſhe knew not ſomething of, while I and 7 
the lady were here. = + 

The lady, the lady from both the women's mouths RF” 
continually (which ſtill implies a doubt in their hearts): 
And not Your ſpouſe, and Your lady, Sir. „ 

I never met with ſuch women, thought I 30 
thoroughly convinced but this moment, yet already ! 
doubting! I am afraid I have a couple of ſceptics to 
deal with. | 2 

i knew no reaſon, I ſaid, for my wife to object to 
my lodging in the fame houſe with her here, any more 
than in town, at Mrs. Sinclair's. But were ſhe to make 
ſuch objetiion, I would not quit poſſeſſion; ſince it 
was not unlikely, that the fame treakiſh diſorder which 
brovg'1t her to Hamſtead, might carry her abſolutely 
out of my knowledge. 

They 
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= They both ſeemed embarraſſed; and looked upon 
Ihe another; yet with ſuch an air, as if they thought 
nia nere was reaſon' in what I ſaid. And I declared my- 
4 elf her boarder, as well as lodger; and, dinner time 
„ir Ppproaching, was nor denied to be the former, 


be. LETTER 1. 
Mr. LovELAcE To Jonwn Berrond, E; 


7 
zed | (3 
to FF Thought it was now high time to turn my whole 
mz ] mind to my beloved; who had had full leiſure to 
weigh the contents of the letters I had left with her. 
l therefore requeſted Mrs. Moore to ſtep in, and de- 
are ire to know, whether ſhe would be pleaſed to admit me 
Ito attend her in her apartment, on occaſion of the let- 
at- ters J bad left with her; or whether ſhe would favour 
me with her company in the dining-room 2? 
= Mrs, Moore defired Miſs Rawlins to accompany her 
my in to the lady. They tapp'd at her door, and were 
wn both admitted. 
rd l cannot but ſtop here for one minute, to remark, tho 
ce. againſt myſelt, upon that ſecurity which jnnocence 
gives, that nevertheleſs had better have in it a greater 
mixtute of the Serpent with the Dove. For here, heed- 


5 
© ? 


ult leſs of all I cout fay behind her back, becauſe ſhe was 
ar; atiShed with her own worthinzfs, ſhe permitted me to 


go on with my own ſtory, without interruption, to per- 
nd ons as great ſtrangers to her as to me; and who, as 
 MEftrangers to 62/4, might be ſuppoſed to lean to the fide 
by moſt injured: And that, as I managed jt, was to mine. 
3s): A dear filly fou!! thought I, at the time, to depend 
MNupon the goodness of her own heart, when the heart, 
0 4 cannot be ſeen into but by its actions; and ſhe, to ap- 
dy pearance, a runaway, an eloper, from a tender, a molt 
to indulgent hyutband -- To neglect to cultivate the opti» 
Naion of individuals, when the whole world is governed 

to 4 by appearance ! 
re Let, what can be expected of an angel under twenty? 
ke She has a world of knowledge; knowledge [pron 


—_ 7 _.- * G > - 
it 12 tative, as | may lay; but no exorrence! How thauld 
ch WF the ?---Knowledge by theory only is a vague ancertain 


light: A Will of the Wifp, which as often mifleads 


WF the doubting mind, as pur. it right, 
1 „ ee 
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There are many things in the world, could a morali- f 
zer fay, that would aftord inexpreſſible pleaſure to a te- 
flecting mind, were it not for the mixture they come to 
us with. To be graver flill; I have ſeen parents (ber. 
haps my own did fo) who delighted i in thoſe very quali- 
ties in their children, while young, the natural conſe- 3 4 
quences of which (too much indulged and encouraged) r 
made them, as they grew up, the plague of theit | 
hearts. To bring this home to my preſent purpoſe, 19 
mult tell thee, that I adore this charming creature ſor 
her vigilant prudence ; but yet, I would not methinks, 
wiſh her, by virtue of that prudence, which is, howe. 
ver, neceſſary to carry her above the devices of all the 7 
teſt of the world, to be too wiſe for mine. 1 

My revenge, my ſxvorn revenge, is nevertheleſs (a- 
dore her as | will) uppermoſt in my heart !---Mifs House 
ſays, that my Love is an Herodian Love (a): By m/] b 
ſoul, that giil's a witch! I am half ſorry to ſay, 
that I find a pleaſure in playing the tyrant over what! 
love. Call it an ungenerous pleaſure, if thou wilt. 8 
Softer hearts than mine know it. The women ty a RF * 
woman know it, and ſhezw it too whenever they ate 
truſted with power. And why ſhould it be thought 
ſtrange, that I, who love them ſo dearly, and ſtudy 1 
them ſo much, ſhould catch the infection of them 1 
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„ . 
Mr. L?veiace To Joux BELITORD, FE/q ; 1 
Will now give thee the ſubſtance of the dialogue 


that paſſed between the two women and the lady. 

Wonder not, that a perverſe wife makes a liſtening 
huſband. The event, however. as thou wilt find, juſti- 
hed the old obſervation, That liſteners ſeldom Fear 40d 
ef themſelves, Conſcious of their own demerits (it 1 
may guels by myſelf : There's ingenuity, Jack !), and 
fearful of centure, they feldom find themſelves 35 5 
pointed. 'Ihere is fomething of ſenſe, after all, in 
theſe proverhs, in thete ph. ales, in this wiſdom . 7 

Mrs. Mcocie wes to be the meſſenger; but Miss“ 
Rawlins begin the dialogue. 


—v 
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bewilder'd !——-I know not what to do! 
ga friend in the world, that can or will help me! 
Vet had none but friends till I knew that man! 


* 
* 
5 
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Your Srovse, Madam Devil Only to fiſh for 


a negative or affirmative declaration. 
Ct 


My ſpouſe, Madam — | 
Miſt R. Mr. Lovelace, Madam, averrs, that you are 


married to him; and begs admittance, or Jour compa- 
u 


ny in the dining- toom, to talk upon the 
letters he left with you. | 
Cl. He is a poor wicked wretch. Let me beg of you, 
Madam, to favour me with your company as often as 
poſſible while he is hereabouts, and I remain here. 
Miſs R. I ſhall with pleaſure attend you, Madam. 
But, methinks, I could wiſh you would ſee the gentle- 
man, and hear what he has to ſay, on the ſubje@ of 
the letters. | 5 | 
Cl. My caſe is a hard, a very hard one — I am quite 
I have not 


bjeQ of the 


Miſs R. The gentleman neither looks nor talks like 


a bad man,—Not a very bad man; as men go. 


As men go! ——Poor Miſs Rawlins, thought 1 


And doſt thou know, how men go ? 


Cl. O Madam, you know him not! He can put 


> on the appearance of an angel of light; but has a black, 


a very black heart! 


Poor I! - 
Miſs R. I could not have thought it, truly 


But men are very deceitful now-a-days ! 


to my coſt! —— 


Now- a-days a fool! Have not her hiſtory- 


5 books told her, that hey were always ſo ? 


Mrs. Moore, fighing. I have found it fo, I am ſure, 


Who knows but in her time, poor goody Moore may 


have met with a Lovelace, or a Belford, or ſome ſuch 


vile fellow ? 


My little hare-um-ſcare-um Beauty 


2 xnows not what ſtrange hiſtories every woman living, 
who has had the leaſt independence of will, could tel! 

her, were ſuch to be as communicative as ſhe is. 
But here's the thing ;—--I have given her cauſe enough 


of offence ; but not enough to make her hold her 
tongue. 


Vol. V. L CE As 
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Cl. As to the letters he has left with me, I know not 
what to ſay to them :---But am reſolved never to have 
any thing to ſay to him. 

Miſs R. It, Madam, I may be allowed to ſay fo, 1 
think you carry matters very far. | 

Ci. Has he been making a bad cauſe a good one with 

ou, Madam ?---That he can do, with thoſe who know 
him not. Indeed I heard him talking, tho' not what 
he faid, and am indifferent about it. But what account 
does he give of himſelf ? 


I was pleaſed to hear this. To arreſt, to ſtop her © 
paſſion, p. . I, in the height of its career, is a © 


charming preſage. - 
Then the buſy Miſs Rawlins fiſh'd on, to find out 


from her either a confirmation or diſavowal of my ſtory, | 


Was Lord M. my uncle ?---Did I court her at firſt with 


the allowance of her friends, her brother excepted? : 
Had Ia rencounter with that brother? Was ſhe ſo per- 
ſecuted in favour of a very diſagreeable man, one 
Solmes, as to induce her to throw herſelf into my pro- 


tection? 

None of theſe were denied. All the objections ſhe 
could have made, were ſtifled, or kept in, by the con- 
ſideration (as ſhe mentioned) that ſhe ſhould ſtay there 
but a little while ; and that her ſtory was too long. 
But Miſs Rawlins would not be thus eaſily anſwered. 

Miſs R. He ſays, Madam, that he could not prevail 
for marriage, till he had conſented, under a folemn 
oath, to ſeparate beds, while your family remain'd un- 
reconciled. _ 

Cl. O the wretch !---What can be ſtill in his head, 
to endeayour to pals theſe ſtories upon ftrangers ! 

So no direct denial, thought 1!---Admirable ! — 
All will do by and by! 

Miſs R. He has owned, that an accidental fire had 
frighten'd you very much on Wedneſday night And 
that—And that And that—an accidental fire had 
frighten'd you Very much frighten'd you 
laſt Wednefday night! 


Then, after a ſhort pauſe — In ſhort, He owned, 
That he bad taken ſome innocent liberties, which —_— 
| ave 
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XZ have led to a breach of the oath you had impoſed upon 
bim: And that This was the cauſe of your diſpleaſure. 
'F I would have been glad to ſee how my charmer then 
*X look'd.---To be ſure ſhe was at a loſs in her own mind, 
to juſtiſy herſelf for reſenting ſo highly an offence fo 
trifling.---She heſitated---Did not preſenily ſpeak--- 
When ſhe did, ſhe wiſh'd, That ſhe, Miſs Rawlins, 
might never meet with any man who would take ſuch 
innocent liberties with Her. Ps, 
i 23 Mits Rawlins puſh'd further. 
a Four caſe, to be ſure, Madam, is very particular. 
hut if the hope of a reconciliation with your own 
t F friends is made more diſtant by your leaving him, give 
me leave to ſay, That tis pity---'tis pity---[1 ſuppoſe 
h the maiden then primm'd, fann'd, and bluſh'd ;---"tis 
' Þ pity] the oath cannot be diſpenſed with; eſpecially as 


2 2 he owns, he has not been fo ſtrict a liver. 
e Il could have gone in, and kiſs'd the girl. 
- 3 C!. You have heard his ſtory. Mine, as I told yon 


> before, is too long and too melancholy ; my diforder on 
7 ſeeing the wretch is too great; and my time here is 
too ſhort for me to enter upon it. And if he has any 
© RF end to ſerve by his own vindication, in which 1 ſhall 

not be a perſonal ſufferer, let him make bimſelf appear 
as white as an angel; with all my heart. 

My love for her, and the excellent character I gave 
in I; her were then pleaded. 

. Specious ſeducer ! Only tell me, if I cannot get 
away from him by ſome backway ? 
How my heart then went pit a-pat ! 
I. Let me look out ¶I heard the ſaſh lifted up] Whi- 
ther does that path lead to? Is there no poſſibility of 
4 getting to a coach ?--Surely, he muſt deal with ſome fiend 
0 gor how could he have found me out ?---Cannot I ſteal 
; 2 ſome neighbouring houſe, where J may be conceal- 
ed till I can get quite away ?---You are good people !--- 
I have not been always among ſuch !---Oh help me, 
F 1 help me, ladies (with a voice of impatience), or I am 
' MKFruiged ! 
= Then pauſing, is that the way to Hendon ? [pointing, 
I ſuppoſe]---Is Hendon a private place ?---The Ham- 
lead coach, Iam told, will carry paſſengers thither. 

Sn Mrs. 
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_ Mrs. Moore. I have an honeſt friend at Mill-hill [De- 
vil fetch her, thought I]; where if ſuch be your de- 
termination, Madam, and if you think yourſelf in dan- 
ger, you may be ſafe, I believe. 

Cl. Any-whither, if I can but eſcape from this man! 
---Whither does that path ſead to, out yonder ?--- 
What is that town on the right hand called ? 

Mr:. MH. Highgate, Madam. 

Miſs R. On the fide of the heath is a little viliage 
called North-end. A kinſwoman of mine lives there. 
But her houſe is ſmall. I am not ſure ſhe could accom- 
modate ſuch a lady. . 

Devil take her too, thought I !--- 1 imagined, that l 
had made myſelf a better intereſt in theſe women. But 
the whole Sex love plotting ; and plot-teys, too, Jack, 

Cl. A barn, an outhouſe, a garret, will be a palace 
to ine, if it wn par ated me a reſuge from r man ! 

*hancht I. are much livelier than n 

Her ſenzes, .; 8 A. than . 
What a devil have I done, that ſhe mou ve 10 Very 
implacable 1---I told thee, Belford, All I did: Was 
there any thing in it ſo very much amtes: duen prot- 
pects of family-reconciliation before her too !--- T's be 
ſure ſhe is a very ſenſible lady--- 

She then eſpied my new ſervant walking under the 
window, and aſked, If he were not one of mine ?--- 

Will. was on the look-out for old Grimes [So is the 
ſellow called whom my beloved has diſpatch'd to Miſs 
Howe]. And being told, that the man ſhe ſaw ava; 
my ſervant ; I ſee, ſaid ſhe, that there is no eſcaping, 
unleſs you, Madam [To Miſs Rawlins, I ſuppoſe], can 
befriend me till I can get farther. I have no doubt 
that that fellow is planted about the houſe to watch my 
ſteps. But the wicked wretch his maſter has no right 
to controul me. He ſhall not hinder me from going 
whither I pleaſe. I will raiſe the town upon him, if he 
moleſts me. Dear ladies, is there no back-door for me 
to get out at a while you hold him in talk? 

Miſs R. Give me leave to aſk you, Madam; Is there 
no room to hope for accommodation ? Had you not 
better ſee him ? He certainly loves you dearly. He is 
a fine gentleman : You may exaſperate him, and make 
matters more unhappy for yourſels. 


Cl. 
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Cl. O Mrs. Moore, O Miſs Rawlins ! you know not 
the man !---I wiſh not to ſee his face, nor to exchange 
another word with him as long as | live. 

Mrs. Moore. I don't find, Miſs Rawlins, that the 
gentleman has miſrepreſented any thing. You tee, 
Madam |T'o my Clariſſa], how reſpeQf:]} he ie: not 
to come in till permitted. He certainly loves you 
dearly. © Pray, Madam, let him talk to you, as he 
wiſhes to do on the ſubject of the letters. 

Very kind of Mrs. Moore. Mrs. Moore, thought 
I, is a very good woman.---I did not curſe her then. 

Miſs Rawlins ſaid ſomething ; but fo low, that I 
could not hear what it was. Thus it was anſwer'd. 

Cl. I am greatly diſtreſſed ! I know not what to do! 
---But, Mrs. Moore, be ſo good as to give his letters 
to him.---Here they are.---Be pleaſed to tell him, That 
I wih him and his aunt and couſin a happy meeting. 
He never can want excuſes to them for what has hap- 
pened, any more than pretences to thoſe he would de- 
lude. Tell him, That he has ruined me in the opini- 
on of my own friends. I am for that reaſon the leſs 
ſolicitous how I appear to his. 

Mrs. Moore then came to me; and being afraid, that 
ſomething would paſs mean time between the other 
two, which I ſhould not like, I took the letters, and 
entered the room, and found them retired into the clo- 
ſet ; my beloved whiſpering with an air of earneſtneſs 
to Miſs Rawlins, who was all attention, 

Her back was towards me ; and Miſs Rawlins, by 
pulling her ſleeve, giving intimation of my being there, 
Can I have no retirement uninvaded, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
with indignation, as if ſhe was interrupted in ſome talk 
her heart was in ?---What buſineſs have you here, or 
with me ?---You have your letters, han't you? 

Lovel. | have, my dear; and let me beg of you to 
conlider what you are about. I every moment expect 
Capt. 'Fomlinfon here.” Upon my ſoul, Ido. He has: 
promiſed to keep from your uncte what has happenea' 
hut what will he think, if he finds you hold. in fi, 
. ? ; 

Cl. 1 will endeavour, Sir, to have patience wit 
for a moment or two, A 2 I aſk you à few has 
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| before this lady and Mrs. Moore [who juſt then came 


in], both whom you have prejudiced in your favour by 
your ſpecious ſtories :---Will you tay, Sir, that we are 
married together ? Lay your hand upon your heart, 
and anſwer me, Am l your wedded wife? 


I am gone too far, thought I, to give up for ſuch a 
puſh as this---home one as it is. 

My deareſt ſoul! how can you put ſuch a queſtion ? 
---Is it either for your honour or my own, that it ſhould 
be doubted ?---Surely, ſurely, Madam, you cannot have 
attended to the contents of Capt. Tomlinſon's letter. 

She complained often of want of ſpirits throughout 
our whole contention, and of weakneſs of perſon and 
mind, from the fits ſhe had been thrown into: But 
little reaſon had Fe for this complaint, as I thought, 
who was able to hold me to it, as ſhe did. TI own that 
I was exceſſively concern'd for her ſeveral times. 

You and II Vileft of men 
My name is Lovelace, Madam--- 

Therefore it is, that I call you the wile/? of men [Was 
this pardonable, Jack ?] You and J know the truth, 
the whole truth---I want not to clear up my reputation 
with theſe gentlewomen :--- That is already loſt with e- 
very one I had moſt reaſon to value: But let me have 
this new ſpecimen of what you are capable of---Say! 
wretch (ſay, Lovelace, if thou hadit rather), Art thou 
really and truly my wedded huſband ?---Say! anſwer 

without heſfitation!--- 

She trembled with impatient indignation ; but had a 
wildneſs in her manner, which I took ſome advantage 
of, in order to parry this curſed thruſt---And a curſed 
thruſt it was; 1a had I poſitively averr'd it, ſhe ne- 
ver would have believed any thing I had ſaid: And had 
I owned that I was not married, I had deſtroyed my own 

lot, as well with the women as with her ; and could 
| Kan had no pretence for purſuing her, or hindering her 

from going whitherſoever the pleaſed. Not that I was 
aſham'd to averr it, had it been conſiſtent with policy. 
I would not have thee think me ſuch a milkſop neither. 

Lowel. My deareſt Love, how wildly you talk! What 
would you have me anſwer ? Is it neceſſary that I ould 
anſwer? May I not re- appeal this to your own breaſt as 


well 
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well as to Captain Tomlinſon's treaty and letter? Vou 
know yourſelf how matters ſtand between us. And 
Captain Tomlinſon -- | 

Cl. O wretch is this an anſwer to my queſtion ? Say, 
are we married, or are we not ? 

Lovel. What makes a marriage, we all know. If it 
be the union of two hearts, [There was a turn, jack 
to my utmoſt grief, I muſt ſay we are not; ſince now I 
ſee you hate me. If it be the completion of marriage, 
to my confuſion and regret, I muſt own we are not. 
But, my dear, will you be pleaſed to conſider what an- 
{wer half a dozen people whence you came, could give 
to your queſtion ? And do not now, in the diſorder of 
your mind, and in the height of paſſion, bring into 
queſtion before theſe gentlewomen a point you have 
acknowleged before thoſe who know us better. 

I would have whiſper'd her about the treaty with her 
uncle and the contents of the Captain's letter ; But, re- 
treating, and with a rejecting hand, Keep thy diltance, 
man, cry'd the dear inſolent- To thy own heart I ap- 
peal ſince thou evadeſt me thus pititully !---I own no 
marriage with thee ! Bear witneſs, ladies, I do not. 
And ceaſe to torment me, ceaſe to follow me. Surely, 
ſurely, faulty as I have been, I have not deſerved to 
be thus perſecuted! l reſume, therefore, my for- 
mer language : You have no right to purſue me: You 
know you have not: Begone, then; and leave me to 
make the beit of my hard lot. O my dear cruel papa ! 
ſaid ſhe in à violent fit of grief (falling upon her knees, 
and claſping her uplifted hands together); thy heavy 
curſe is completed upon thy devoted daughter! | am 
puniſhed, dreadfully puniſhed, by the very wretch in 
avhom I had placed my wicked confidence! 

By my ſoul, Belford, the little witch with her words, 
but more by her manner, moved me! Wonder not 
then, that her action, her grief, her tears, ſet the wo- 
men into the like compaſſionate manifeſtations. 

Had not I a curſed taſk of it ? 

The two women withdrew to the further end of the 
room, and whiſper'd, A ſtrange caſe! There is no 
trenzy here---1 juſt heard ſaid. 

The 
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The charming creature threw her handkerchief over 


her head and neck, continuing kneeling, her back to- 
wards me, and her face hid upon a chair, and repeat- 
edly ſobb'd with grief and paſſion. 

I took this opportunity to ſtep to the women, to 
keep them ſteady. 

You ſee, ladies (whiſpering), what an unhappy man 
I am! You ſee what a ſpirit this dear creature has !--- 
All, all owing to her implacable relations, and to her 
father's curſe.---A curſe upon them all; they have turn- 
ed the head of the moſt charming woman in the world. 

Ah ! Sir, Sir, replied Miſs Rawlins, whatever be the 
fault of her relations, all is not as it ſhould be between 
you and her. Tis plain ſhe does not think herſelf mar- 
ried : * Tis plain ſhe does not: And if you have any va- 
lue for the poor lady, and would not totally deprive her 
of her ſenſes, you had better withdraw, and leave to 
time and cooler conſideration the event in your favour. 

She will compel me to this at laſt, I fear, Miſs Raw- 
lins ; I fear ſhe will; and then we are both undone : 
For I cannot live without her; ſhe knows it too well: 


And ſhe has not a friend will look upon her: This 


alſo ſhe knows. Our marriage when her uncle's friend 
comes, will be proved inconteſtably. But I am aſhamed 
to think I have given her room to believe it no mar- 
riage : That's what ſhe harps upon! 

Well, 'tis a ſtrange caſe, a very ſtrange one, faid 
_ Miſs Rawlins ; and was going to ſay further, when the 
angry Beauty, coming towards the door, ſaid, Mrs. 
Moore 1'beg a word with you. And they both ſtep- 
ped into the dining-room. | 

I ſaw her, juſt before, put a parcel into her pocket, 
and followed them out, for fear ſhe ſhould flip away ; 
and ſtepping to the ſtairs that ſhe might not go by me, 
Will. cry'd J, aloud (tho I knew he was not near)--- 
Pray, child, to a maid, who anſwered, call either of 
my ſervants to me. 

She then came up to me with a wrathful countenance : 
Do you call your ſervant, Sir, to hinder me, between 
you, from going whither I pleaſe ? | 

Don't, my deareſt life, miſinterpret every thing I do. 
Can you think me ſo mean and fo unworthy, as to _ 
| py 
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ploy a ſervant to conſtrain you ol call him to ſend to 
the public houſes, or inns in this town, to inquire after 
Captain Tomlinſon, who may have alighted at ſome one 
of them, and be now, perhaps, needleſly adjuſting his 
dreſs; and I would have him come, were he to be 
without cloaths, God forgive me; for 1 am. ſtabb'd to 
the heart by your cruelty. 

Anſwer was returned, that neither of my ſervants 
was in the way. 

Not in the way, ſaid I'--Whither can the dogs be 
zone ? 

Sir! with a ſcornſul air; Not far, I'll warrant. 
One of them was under the window jult now ; accord- 
ing to order, I ſuppoſe, to watch my ſteps---But I will 
do what | pleaſe, and go whither I Nleaſs; and that to 
your face. | 

God forbid, that I ſhould hinder you in any thing 
that you may do with ſafety to yourſelf ! 

Now | verily believe, that her deſign was, to ſlip out 
N purfuance of the clnforechiſnerine erwien her and 
Mis Rawlins ; perhaps to Miſs Rawlins's houſe. 

She then ſtept back to Mrs. Moore, and gave her 
ſomething, which proved to be a diamond ring, and 
deſired her, not whiiperingly, but with an air of defi- 
ance to me, that That might be a pledge for her, till 
ſhe defray'd her demands ; which ſhe ſhould ſoon find 
means to do; having no more money about her, than 
ſhe might have occaſion for, before ſhe came to an ac- 
quaintance's. 

Mrs. Moore would have declined taking it; but ſhe 
would not be deny'd ; and then, wiping her eyes, ſhe 
put on her gloves Nobody has a right to ſtop me, 
ſaid ſhe !——I 2 go! — Who ſhould | be afraid of? 
Her very queſtion, charming creature! teſtifying 
her fear. 

I beg pardon, Madam (turning to Mrs. Mcore, and 
courteſying), for the trouble I hove given you,---] beg 
pardon, Madam, to Miſs Rawlins (couttelying likewiſe 
to her)---You may both hear of me in a happier hour, 
if ſuch a one falls to my lot--- 4nd Ged bleſs you both! 
ſtruggling with her tears till ſhe ſobb'd---and away was 


tripping. 
Pping I 
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I flepped to the door: I put it to; and ſetting my 
back againſt it, took her ſtruggling hand---My deareſt 
life! My angel! ſaid I, why will you thus diſtreſs me ?--- 
Is this the forgiveneſs which you fo ſolemnly promiſed ?-- 

Unhand me, Sir !---You have no buſineſs with me! 
You have no right over me! You #now you have not. 

But whither, whither, my deareſt love, would you go? 
--- Think you not that I will follow you, were it to the 
world's end ?---W hither would you go? 

Well do you aſk me, whither 1 would go, who have 
been the occaſion, that I have not a friend left ?---But 
God, who knows my innocence, and my upright inten- 
tions, will not wholly abandon me, when I am out of 
your power---But white in it, I cannot expect a gleam 
of the divine grace or fayour to reach me. 

How ſevere is this !--- How ſhockingly ſevere !--- Out 
of your preſence, my angry fair one! | can neither hope 
for the one nor the other. As my couſin Montague, in 
the letter you have read, obſerve?, You ate my pole» 
ſtar, and my guide; and if ever I am to be happy, ei- 
ther here or hereafter, it muſt be in and by you. 

She would then have urged me from the door. But 
reſpectfully oppoſing her, Begone, man! Begone, Mr. 
Lovelace, ſaid ſhe.---Stop not my way---It you would 
not that I ſhould attempt the window, give me paſſage 
by the door; for, once more, you have no right to de- 
tain me! | 

Your reſentments, my deareſt lite, I will own to be 
well-grounded-- I will acknowledge, that I have been 
all in fault. On my knee (and down I dropt) I aſk your 
pardon. And can yqu refuſe to ratiſy your own promiſe? 
Look forward to the happy proſpect before us. See 
you not my Lord NI and Lady Sarah longing to bleſs 
you, for bleſſing me, and their whole family? Can you 
take no vleaſure in the promiſed viſit of Lady Betty and 
m couſin Montague? And in the protection they offer 
you, if you are ditfaticfic.! with mine ?---Have you no 
With to fee your uncle's friend ?---Stay only till Captain 
Lonuinſon comes ---Receive from him the news of 
your wuncle's compliance with the wiſhes of both. 

She ſcem'd altogether diſtreſſed; was ready to fink ; 
and lorced to lean againſt the wainſcot, as | gan; ta 
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her feet. A ſtream of tears at laſt burſt from her leſs 
indignant eyes---Good heaven, ſaid ſhe, liſting up her 
lovely face, and claſped hands, what is at laſt to be 
my deſtiny !---Deliver me from this dangerous man; 
and direct me!--I know not what I do; what I can do; 
nor what I ought to do !-- 

The women, as I had owned our marriage to be but 
half completed, heard nothing in this whole ſcene to 
contradict (not flagrantly to contradict) what I had aſ- 


| ſerted : They believed they ſaw in her returning tem- 
per, and ſtagger'd reſolution, a love for me, which her 
> indignation had before ſuppreſſed ; and they joined to 
® perſuade her to tarry till the Captain came, and to hear 
his propoſals; repreſenting the dangers to which ſhe 
would be expoſed ; the fatigues the might endure ; a 
lady of her appearance, unguarded, unprotected. On 
the other hand, they dwelt upon my declared contriti- 
on, and on my promiſes: For the performance of which 
they offered to be bound—So much had my kneeling 


humility affected them. 

Women, Jack, tacitly acknowlege the inferiority 
of their own ſex, in the pride they take to behold a 
kneeling lover at their feet. 

She turned from me, and threw herſelf into a chair. 

I aroſe, and approached her with reverence——M 


> deareſt creature, laid [—and was proceeding—But wit 

: a face, glowing with conſcious dignity, ſhe interrupted 
me — Ungenerous, ungrateſul Lovelace !—You know 
not the value of the heart you have inſulted ! Nor can 
you conceive how much my ſoul deſpiſes your mean- 
© neſs. But meanneſs muſt ever be the portion of the 
man, who can act vilely! 


The women believing we were likely to be on better 


terms, retired. The dear govern oppoſed their go- 
ing; but they ſaw I was de 


irous of their abſence. And 
when they had withdrawn, I once more threw mylelf 
at her feet, and acknowleged my offences ; implored 
her forgiveneſs for this one time, and promiſed the ex- 


} atteſt circumſpeCtion for the future. 


It was impoſſible for her, ſhe ſaid, to keep her nemo- 
ry, and forgive me, What hadit thou ſeen in the con- 
duct of Claritla Ilarlowe, that ſhould encourage ſuch 

an 
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an inſult upon her, as thou didſt dare to make? How 
meanly muſt thou think of her, that thou couldſt pre- 
ſume to be ſo guilty, and expect her to be ſo weak as 
to forgive thee ?— 

I beſought her to let me go over with her Captain 
Tomlinſon's letter. I was ture it was impoſſible ſhe 
cou'd have given it the requiſite attention. 

I have given it the requiſite attention, ſaid ſhe ; and 
the other letters too. So that what I ſay, is upon de- 
liberation. And what have I to fear from my brother 
and ſiſter ? — T hey can but complete the ruin cf my for- 
tunes with my father ard uncles. Let them, and wel- 
come. You, Sir, I thank you, have lowered my for- 
tunes: But, I bleſs God, that my mind is not ſunk with 
my fortunes. It is, on the contrary, raiſed above for- 
tune, and above you ; and for half a word, they ſhall 
have the eſtate they have envied me for, and an ac- 
quittal of all expectations from my family, that may 
wake them uneaſy. 

I lifted up my hands and eyes in filent admiration of 
her ? 

My brother, Sir, may think me ruined. To the praiſe 
of your character, by whom I have been ſeduced from 
them, he may think it is impoſſible to be with you, and 
be innocent. You have but too well juſtified their 
harſheſt cenſures in every part of your conduct. But I 
will, now that I have eſcaped from you, and that I am 
out of the reach of your myſterious devices, wrap my- 
ſelf up in my own innocence (and then ſhe paſſionately 
folded her arms about herſelf), and leave to time, and 
to my future circumſpeCtion, the re-eſtabliſhment of my 


 Character.—Leave me tiien, Sir, - Purſue me not 


Good God! interrupting her—And all this, for what? 
Had I not yielded to your intreaties (Forgive me, Ma- 
dam), you could not bave carried farther your reſent- 
ments. | 

Wretch ?— Was it not crime enough to give occaſion 
for thoſe in!reaties * Wouldft thou make a merit to ine, 
that thou didit not utterly ruin Her whom thou ought» 


eſt to have protected —Hegone, man! turning from 


me, her face crimſon d over with pallion ;—See me no 
more I cannot bear thee in my ſight !— 
| Deareſt 
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Deareſt, deareſt creature 

[f I forgive thee, Lovelace---And there ſhe ſtopp'd. 
To endeavour, proceeded ſhe, to endeavour, to terrify 
a poor creature by premeditation, by low contrivance, 
by cries of fire A poor creature who had conſented to 
take a wretched chance with thee for life ! 

For Heaven's ſake——offering to take her repulſing 
hand, as ſhe was flying from me towards the cloſet 

What haſt thou to do, to plead the ſake of Heaven 
in thy favour, O darkeſt of human minds! 

Then turning from me, wiping her eyes, and again 
turning towards me, but her ſweet-face half aſide, 
What difliculties haſt thou involved me in Thou that 
hadſt a plain path betore thee, after thou hadit betray'd 
me into thy power—At once my mind takes in the 
whole of thy crooked behaviour; and if thou thinkeſt 
of Clariſſa Harlowe as her proud heart tells her thou 
oughtelt to think of her, thou wilt ſeek thy fortunes 
elſewhere. How often halt thou provoked me to tell 
thee, that my ſoul is above thee 7 

For God's fake, Madam, for a ſoul's ſake, which it 
is in your power to ſave from perdition, forgive me the 
palt offence. I am the greatell villain on earth, if it 
was a premeditated one. Yet I preſume not to excuſe 
myſelf. On your meicy | throw mytelf. I will not ot- 
ter at any plea, but that of penitence. See but Captain 
Tomlinſon. See but my aunt and couſin ; let them 
plead for me; let them be guaran'ies for my honour. 

if Captain Tomlinſon come while I ſtay here, I may 
ſee him. But as for you, Sir— 

Deareſt creature ! let me beg of you not to aggravate 
my offence to the Captain, when he comes. Let me 
beg of you— | 

What aſkett thou ?—Is it not, that I ſhall be of party 
againſt myſelf ?— That I ſhall palliate— 

Do not charge me, Madam, interrupted I, with vil- 
lainous premeditation Do not give ſuch a conſtructi- 
on to my offence, as may weaken your uncle's opinion 
as may firengthen your brother 6— 

She flung from me to the further end of the toom; 
She could go no further And juſt then Mrs. More came 
up, and told her, that dinner was ready ; ad that ſhe 

Val. V.-: I had 
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had prevailed upon Miſs Rawlins to give her her com- 
pany. 

You muſt excuſe me, Mrs. Moore, ſaid ſhe. Miſs 
Rawlins | hope alſo will---But I cannot eat. I cannot 
go down. As for you, Sir, I ſuppoſe you will think it 
right to depart hence; at leaſt till the gentleman comes 
whom you expect. 

I reſpeQtfully withdrew into the next room, that Mrs. 
Moore might acquaint her (I durit not myſelf}, that I 
was her lodger and boarder, as (whiſperingly) I deſired 
ſhe would: And meeting Miſs Rawlins in the paſſage, 
Deareſt Miſs Rawlins, faid I, ſtand my friend : Join 
with Mrs. Moore to'pacify my ſpouſe, if ſhe has any 
new flights upon my having taken lodgings, and intend- 
ing to board here. | hope ſhe will have more genero- 
ſity than to think of hindering a gentlewoman from let- 
ting her lodgings. | 

I ſuppoſe Mrs. Moore (whom I left with my fair one) 
had appriſed her of this before Miſs Rawlins went in ; 
for I heard her ſay, while I with-held Miſs Rawlins--- 


No, indeed: He is much millaken---Surely he does: 


* not think I will” 
They both expoſtulated with her, as I could gather 


from bits and ſcraps of what they {ail ; for they ſpoke 
ſo low, that I could not hear any dittin& ſentence, but 
from the fair perverſe, whoſe anger made her louder. 
And to this purpoſe I heard her deliver herſelf in an- 
ſwer to different parts of their talk to her:“ Good 
Mrs. Moore, dear Miſs Rawlins, preſs me no further 
-I cannot fit down at table with him! 

They faid ſomething, as ſuppoſe in my behalf 
© © the inſinuating wretch !---W hat defence have [ 
* againſt a man, who, go where | will, can turn every 
© one, even of the virtuous of my fex, in his favour ?' 

After ſomething elſe ſaid, which I heard not diſtinct- 
ly,---+ This is execrable cunning !---Were you to know 
his wicked heart, he is not without hope of engaging 
vou two good perſons to ſecond him in the vileſt of 


< his machinations.” 


How came ſhe (thought T at the inſtant) by all this 


penetration? My devil ſyrely does not play me _— 
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If T thought he did, I would marry, and live honeſt, to 
be even with him. 

I ſuppoſe then, they urged the plea which I hinted 
to Miſs Rawlins at going in, that ſhe would not be Mrs, 
Moore's hindrance; for thus ſhe expreſſed herle!t--- 
* He will no doubt pay you your own price. You need 
* not queſtion his liberality. But one houſe cannot 
© hold us. Why, if it would, did I fly from him, to 
* ſeck refuge among ſtrangers ?” | 
Then, in anſwer to ſomewhat elſe they pleaded--- 
'Tis a miſtake, madam ; I am not reconciled to him. 
[ will believe nothing he ſays. Has he not given you 
a flagrant ſpecimen of whata man he is, and of what 
he is capable, by the diſguiſes you ſaw him in ? My 
Rory is too long, and my (tay here will be but ſhort; 
* or I could convince you, that my reſentments againſt 
him are but too well founded. 

I ſuppoſe then, that they pleaded for hey leave, for 
my dining with them: For ſhe ſaid ; © I have nothing to 
* ſay to that---It is your own houſe, Mrs. Moore---It 
is your own table---You may admit whom you pleaſe 
to it Only leave me at my liberty to chooſe my com- 
« pany.” | 

Eben in anſwer, as I ſuppoſe, to their offer of ſend- 
ing her up a plate---* A bit of bread, if you pleaſe, and 
* a glaſs of water: That's all | can ſwallow at preſent. 
Jam really very much diſcompoſed. Saw you not 
how bad I was?---Indignation only could have ſup- 
ported my ſpirits!' 

* I have no objection to his dining with you, Ma- 
* dam z* added ſhe, in reply I ſuppoſe, to a farther queſ- 
tion of the ſame nature But I will not ſtay a night 
in the houſe, where he lodges, if I can help it.” 

I preſume Miſs Rawlins had told her, that ſhe would 
not ſtay dinner for ſhe ſaid, © Let me not deprive Mrs. 
* Moore of your company, Miſs Rawlins. You will 
not be diſpleaſed with his talk. He can have no de- 
* fign upon you.” 

Then I ſuppoſe they pleaded what I might fay behind 
her back, to make my own ſtory good ;---I care not 
* what he ſays, or 8 thinks of me. Repentance 

2 and 
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* and amendment are all the harm I wiſh bim, whate- 
* ver becomes of me!” 

By her accent, ſhe wept when ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt 
words, 

They came out both of them wiping their eyes; and 
would have perſuaded me to relinquiſh the Jodgings, 
and to depart till her uncle's friend came. But I knew 
better. I did not care to truſt the devil, well as ſhe and 
Miſs Howe ſuppoſe me to be acquainted with him, for 
hnding her out again, if once more ſhe eſcaped me. 

What I am moſt afraid of, is, that ſhe will throw her- 
ſelf among her own relations; and if ſhe does, I am 
confident they will not be able to withſtand her affecting 
eloquence. But yet, as thou'lt ſee the Captain's letter 
to me 18 admirably calculated to obviate my apprehen- 
ſions on this ſcore ; particularly in that paſſage, where 


it is ſaid, that her uncle thinks not himſelf at liberty to 


correſpond directly with her, or to receive applications 
from her---But thro' Captain Tomlinſon, as is ſtrongly 
imply'd (a). 

1 muſt own (notwithſtanding the revenge I have ſo 
ſolemnly vowed) that I would very fain have made for 
her a merit with my ſelf in her returning favour, and 
owed as little as poſſible to the mediation of Captain 
Tomlinſon. My pride was concerned in this. And 
this was one of my reaſons for not bringing him with 
me. Another was; That if I were obliged to have 
recourſe to his aſſiſtance, I ſhould be better able (by 
viſiting her without him) to direct him what to ſay or 
to do, as I ſhould find out the turn of her humour. 

I was, however, glad at my heart, that Mrs. Moore 
came up fo ſeaſonably with notice, that dinner was 
ready. The fair fugitive was all in Alt. She had the 
game in her own hands; and by giving me ſo good an 
excuſe for withdrawing, I had time to ſtrengthen my- 
ſelf ; the Captain had time to come; and the Lady to 
cool, Shakeipear adviſes well. 


| Oppoſe 
*a) See p. 34 of this Volume. 
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Oppoſe not rage, while rage is in its force 

But give it way a while, and let it waſte. 

The riſing deluge is not ſtopt wwith dams ; 

Thoſe it oerbears, and drowns the hate of harveſt. 
But wiſely manag'd, its divided ſtrengih 

Is fluic'd in channels, and ſecurely drain'd : 

And when its force is ſpert, and unſupply'd, 

The refidue with mounds may be reſtrain'd, 

And dry-ſhod we may paſs the naked ford. 


[ went down with the women to dinner. Mrs. Moore 
ſent her ſair boarder up a plate ; but ſhe only eat a 
little bit of bread, and drank a glaſs of water. I doubt- 
ed not but ſhe would keep her word, when it was once 
gone out. Is not ſhe an Harlowe ?---She ſeems to be 
inuring herſelf to hardſhips, which, at the worſt, ſhe 
can never know; ſince, tho” ſhe ſhould ultimately re- 
fuſe to be obliged to me, or, to expreſs myſelf more 
ſuitably to my own heart, to oblige me, every one who 
ſees her muſt befriend her. 

But let me aſk thee, Belford, Art thou not ſolicitous 
for me, in relation to the contents of the letter, which 
the angry beauty has written and diſpatch'd away by 
man. and horſe ; and for what may be Miſs Howe's 
anſwer to it? Art thou not ready to inquire, Whether 
it be not likely that Miſs Howe, when ſhe knows of her 
ſaucy friend's flight, will be concern'd about her letter, 
which ſhe muſt know could not be at Wilſon's till after 
that flight; and ſo, probably, would fall into my 
hands? — 

All theſe things, as thou'lt ſee in the ſequel, are 


provided for with as much contrivance as human 


toreſight can admit. 

I have already told thee, that Will is upon the look- 
out for old Grimes. Old Grimes is, it ſeems, a goſſip- 
ing, ſottiſh raſcal; and if Will can but light of him, 
I'll anſwer for the conſequence : For has not Will been 
my ſervant upwards of ſeven years? 
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Myr. Lovelace. In Continuation. 


E had at dinner, beſides Miſs Rawlins, a young 
widow niece of Mrs. Moore, who is come to 
ſtay a month with her aunt---Bewis her name; very for- 
ward, very lively, and a great admirer of me, I aſſure 
you ;---hanging ſmirkingly upon all ] faid ; and prepar- 
ed to approve of every word before I ſpoke : Ard who, 
by the time we had half dined (by the help of what the 
had collected before), was as much acquainted with 
our ſtory, as either of the other two. 

As it behoved me to prepare them in my favour a- 
gainſt whatever might come from Miſs Howe, I improv- 
ed upon the hint I had thrown out above-ſtairs againſt 
that miſchief-making Lady. I repreſented her to be an 
arrogant creature, revengeſul, artful, enterpriſing, and 
one who, had ſhe been a man, would have ſworn and 
curs'd, and committed rapes, and play'd the devil, as far 
as I knew [and | have no doubt of it, Jack]: but who, 
nevertheleſs, by advantage of a female education, and 
pride, and infolence, I believed was per /onally virtuous. 

Mrs. Bevis allowed that there was a vaſt deal in edu- 
cation---and in pride too, the ſaid. While Miſs Rawlins 
came with a prudiſh God forbid, that virtue ſhould be 
owing to education only! However, I declared, that 
Miſs | Shan was a ſubtle contriver of miſchief; one who 
had always been my enemy: her motives I knew not: 
but, deſpiſing the man whom her mother was defirous 
ſhe ſhould have, one ilickman ; altho' I did not directly 
averr, that ſhe would rather have had me; yet they all 
immediately imagined, that that was the ground of her 
animoſity to me, and of her envy to my beloved ; and 
it was pity, they ſaid, that ſo tine a young Lady did not 
ſee thro” ſuch a pretended friend. 

And yet nobody (added I) has more reaſon than ſhe 
to know by experzence the force of a hatred founded in 
envy; as I hinted to you above, Mrs. Moore, and to 
you, Miſs Rawlins, in the caſe of her ſiſter Arabella. 

I had compliments made to my perſon and talents on 
this occaſion ; which gave mea ſingular opportunity of 

diſplaying 


{ 
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diſplaying my modeſty, by diſclaiming the merit of 
them, with a No, indeed---1 ſhould be very wain, Ladies, 
if I thought ſo. While thus abaſing myſelf, and exalting 
iſs Howe, I got their opinion both for modeſty and 
generoſity ; and had all the graces which I diſclaimed, 
thrown in upon me beſides. | 

In ſhort, they even oppreſſed that modeſty, which 
(to ſpeak modeſtly of myſelf) their praiſes created, by 
diſbelieving all I ſaid againſt myſelf. 

And, truly, I muſt needs ſay, they have almoſt per- 
ſuaded even me myſelf, that Miſs Howe is actually in 
love with me. I have often been willing to hope this. 
And who knows but ſhe may? The Captain and I have 
agreed, that it ſhall be fo inſinuated occafionally---And 
what's thy opinion, Jack? She certainly hates Hick- 
man: And girls who are diſengaged ſeldom hate, tho? 
they may not love And if ſhe had rather have another, 
why not that other E? For am I not a ſmart fellow, 
and a rake? And do not your ſprightly Ladies love 
your ſmart fellows, and your rakes? And where is the 
wonder, that the man who could engage the affeCtions 
of Miſs Hartowe, ſhould engage thoſe of a Lady (wich 
her (a) Alas's) who would be honoured in being deem- 
ed her ſecond ? 

Nor accuſe thou me of siv vanity in this pre- 
ſumption, Belford Wert thou to know the ſecret va- 
nity that lurks in the hearts of thoſe who diſguiſe or 
cloak it beſt, thou wouldſt find great reaſon to acquit, 
at leaſt to allow for, me : ſince it is generally the con- 
ſcious over-fulneſs of canceit, that makes the hypocrite 
moſt upon his guard to conceal it.---Yet with theſe 
fellows, proudly-humble as they are, 1t will break out 
ſometimes in ſpite of their cloaks, tho' but in ſelf- de- 
nying, compliment-begging icif-degradation. 

But now I have appealed this matter to thee, let me 
uſe another argument in favour of my obſervation, 
that the Ladies generally prefer a rake to a ſober man; 
and of my preſumption upon it, that this Miſs Howe 
is in love with me: It is this :---Common fame ſays, 
That Hickman is a very virtuous, a very innocent fel- 

low 

(a) See vol. iv. p. 341, where Miſs Howe ſays, Alas, 
my dear, I kno yau loved him! 
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low---a male. wirgin, | warrant !- An odd dog I always 


thought him---Now women, Jack, like not novices. 


They are pleaſed with a Love of the Sex that is found- 
ed in the knowledge of it. Reaſon good. Novices ex- 
pect more than they can poſſibly find in the commerce 
with them. The man who knows them, yet has ardors 
for them, to borrow a word from Miſs Howe (a), tho' 
thoſe ardors are generally owing more to the devil awith- 
in him, than to the witch without him, is the man who 
makes them the higheſt and moſt grateful compliment. 
He knows what to expect, and with what to be ſatisfied. 

Then the merit of a woman, in ſome caſes, mutt be 
ignorance, whether real or pretenaed. The man in theſe 
caſes, muſt be an adept. Wiil it then be wondered at, 
that a woman prefers a libertine to a novice ?--- While 
ſhe expects in the one the confidence ſbe wants; ſhe 
conſiders the other and herſelf as two parallel lines ; 
which, tho' they run fide by fide, can never meet. 

Yet in this the Sex is generally miſtaken too ; for 
theſe ſheepiſh fellows are fly.---I myſelf was modeft 
once; and this as I have elſewhere hinted to thee (b) 


has better enabled me to judge of both.---But to pro- 


ceed with my narrative: 

Having thus prepared every one againſt any letter 
ſhould come from Miſs Howe, and againſt my beloved's 
meſſenger returns, I thought it proper to conclude 
that ſubje& with a hint, that my ſpouſe could not bear 
to have any thing faid that reflected upon Miſs Howe ; 
and, with a deep ſigh, added, that I had been made 
very unhappy more than once by the ill-will of Ladies, 
whom J had never offended. 

The widow Bevis believed, that might very eaſily be. 

"Theſe hints within doors, joined with others to Will. 
both without and within (for I intend he ſhall fall in 
love with widow Moore's maid, and Fave ſaved one 
hundred pounds in my ſervice, at leaſt), will be great 
helps, as things may happen. 


LETTER 


(a) Vol. iv. p. 69. and 135, (% Vol. iii. p. 
130 131. 
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My. LoveLace. In Continuation. 


E had hardly dined, when my coachman, who 

kept a look-out for Captain Tomlinſon, as Will 

did for old Grimes, conducted hither that worthy gen- 

tleman, attended by one ſervant, S on horſeback. 
He alighted. I went out to meet him at the door. 

Thou knowell his ſolemn appearance, and unbluſhing 
freedom; and yet canſt not imagine what a dignity the 
raſcal aſſumed, nor how reſpeQtul to him I was. 

[ led him into the parlour, and preſented him to the 
women, and them to him. I thought it highly import- 
ed me (as they might ſtill have ſome diffidences about 
our marriage, from my fair-one's home-puſh'd queſtions 
on that head) to convince them intirely of the truth of 
ail I had aſſerted. And how could I do this better, than 
by dialoguing with him before them a little ? 

Dear Captain, I thought you long ; for 1 have had 
a terrible conflict with my ſpouſe. ; 

Capt. I am ſorry that I am later than my inteation-=- 
My account with my banker [There's a dog, Jack IJ 
took me up longer time to adjuſt than I had foreſeen 
(all the time pulling down and ſtroking his ruffles): for 
there was a ſmall difference between us---only twenty 
pounds, indeed, which I had taken no account of. The 
raſcal has not ſeen twenty pounds of his own theſe ten 
years. 

Then had we between us the characters of the Har- 
lowe family: I railing againſt them all; the Captain 
taking his dear friend Mr. John Harlowe's part ; with 
a Not ſo faſt !—Not ſo faſt, young gentleman ! — and 


the like free aſſumptions. 


He accounted for their animoſity by my defiances : 
No good family, having ſuch a charming daughter, 
would care to be defied, inſtead of corried: He muſt 
ſpeak his mind: Never was a double-tongu'd man.— 
He appealed to the ladies, if he were not right. 

He got them of his ſide. 

The correction I had given the brother, he told me, 
muſt have aggravated matters. 

How 
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How valiant this made me look to the women -The 
Sex love us mettled fellows at their hearts. 

Be that as it would, I ſhould never love any of the 
ſamily but my ſpouſe ; and, wanting nothing from 
them, would not, but for her ſake, have gone fo far 
as I had gone towards a reconciliation. 

This was very good of me; Mrs. Moore faid. 

Very good indeed ; Miſs Rawlins. 

(300d !---It is more than good ; it is very generous : 
ſaid the widow. | 

Capt. Why fo it is, I muſt needs fay : For ] am ſen- 
ſible, that Mr. Lovelace has been rudely treated by 
them all- More rudely, than it could have been imagi- 
ned a man of his quality and ſpirit would have put up 
with. But then, Sir (turning to me), Ithink you are 
amply rewarded in ſuch a Lady; and that you ought 
to forgive the father tor the daughter's ſake. 

Mrs. M. Indeed to I think. 

x —4 R. So muſt every one think, who has ſeen the 
ady. | 

Widzw B. A fine Lady! to be ſure ! But ſhe has a 

violent ſpirit ; and ſome very odd humours too, by 

what I have heard. The value of good huſbands is 

not known till they are loſt ! 

Her conſcience then drew a figh from her. 

Lovel. Nobody muſt reflect upon my angel.---An an- 
gel ſhe is---Some little blemiſhes, indeed, as to her 
over-haſty ſpirit, and as to her unforgiving temper. 
Bur this ſhe has from the Harlowes ; inſtigated too by 
that Miſs Howe.---But her innumerable excellencies 
are all her own. 

Capt. Ay, talk of ſpicit, There's a ſpirit, now you 
bave named Miſs Howe ! [And fo I led him to confirm 
all I had faid of that vixen] Yet ſhe was to be pitied 
too, looking with meaning at me. 

As I have already hinted, I had before agreed with 
him to impute ſecret love occafionally to Miſs Howe, 
as the beſt means to invalidate all that might come from 
her in my disfavour, 


Capt. Mr. Lovelace, but that I know your modeſty, 


or you could give a reafon--- 
Lowel 
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Lovel. looking down, and very modeſt---I can't think 
ſo, Captain But let us call another cauſe. 

Every woman preſent could look me in the face, fo 
baſhful was I. | 

Capt. Well, but, as to our preſent ſituation---Only 
it mayn't be proper---looking upon me, and round upon 
the women. 

Lowel. O Captain, you may ſay any thing before this 


company Only, Andrew, to my new ſervant, who at- 


tended us at table, do you withdraw: This good girl 
(looking at the maid-ſervant) will help us to all we want. 
Away went Andrew: He wanted not his cue; and 


the maid ſeemed highly pleaſed at my honour's prefe- 
rence of her. 6 


Capt. As to our preſent ſituation, I ſay, Mr. Lovelace 


Why, Sir, we ſhall be all unteviſted, let me tell you, 


if my friend Mr. John Harlowe were to know vhat that 
is: He would as much queſtion the truth of your being 


married, as the reſt of the family do. 


Here the women perked up their ears; and were 
all ſilent attention. 

Capt. I aſked you before for particulars, Mr. Lovelace: 
but you declined giving them.---Indeed it may not be 
proper far me. to be acquainted with them. —But I 
muſt own, that it is paſt my comprehenſion, that a 
wife can reſent any thing a huſband can do (that is not 
a breach of the peace), ſo far as to think herſelf juſti- 
hed for eloping from him. 

Level. Captain Tomlinſfon—Sic—lI do aſſure you, 
that I ſhall be offended---l ſhall be extremely concerned 
if I hear that word mentioned again | 

Capt. Your nicety, and your love, Sir, may make 
you take offence---But it is my way to call every thing 
by its proper name, let who will be offended 

Thou canſt not imagine, Belford, how brave, and 
how independent the raſcal looked. | 

Capt. When, young gentleman, you ſhall think pro- 
per to give us particulars, we will find a word that 
ſhall pleaſe you better, for this raſh act in ſo admirable 
a Lady — You ſee, Sir, that, being the repreſentative 
of my.dear friend Mr. John Harlowe, I ſpeak as freely 
as I ſuppoſe he would do, if preſent. But vou 3 

ir— 
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Sir——I beg your pardon, Mr. Lovelace : It becomes 
not a modeſt man to pry into thoſe ſecrets, which a 
modeſt man cannot reveal. 

I did not bluſh, Jack; but denied not the compli- 
ment, and looked down: the women ſeem'd delighted 
with my modeſty : but the widow Bevis was more in- 
clined to laugh at me, than praiſe me for it. 

Capt. Whatever be the cauſe of this ſtep (I will not 
again, Sir, call it elopement, ſince that harſh word 
wounds your tenderneſs), I cannot but expreſs my ſur- 
Prize upon it when I recolle& the affectionate behaviour, 
which I was witneſs to between you when I attended 
von laſt. Ower-love, Sir, I think you once mentioned--- 
but Over-love (ſmiling), give me leave to ſay, Sir, is 
an odd cauſe of quarrel.---Few Ladies 

Lowel. Dear Captain! And I tried to bluſh. 

The women alſo tried; and, being more uſed to it, 
ſucceeded better, — Mrs Bevis, indeed, has a red hot 
countenance, and always bluſhes. | 

Miſs R. It ſignifies nothing to mince the matter: but 
the Lady above as good as denies her marriage. You 
know, Sir, that ſhe does; turning to me. 

Capt. Denies her marriage ! Heavens ! how then have 
I impoſed upon my dear friend Mr. John Harlowe. 

Lywvel. Poor dear !---But let not her weracity be called 
in queſtion. She would not be guilty of a wilful un- 
truth tor the world, 

Then I had all their praiſes again. 

Level. Dear creature !---ſhe thinks ſhe has reaſon for 
her denial. You know, Mis. Moore; you know, Miſs 
Rawlins ; what I owned to you above, as to my vow--- 

Ll look'd down, and, as once before, turned round 
my diamond ring, 

Mrs. Moore looked awry; and with a leer at Miſs 
Rawlins, as to her partner in the hinted-at reference. 

Miſs Rawlins looked down as wellas I; her eye-lids 
half-cloſed, as if mumbling a Pater-noſter, meditating 
her ſnuff-Lox, the diſtance between her noſe and chin 
lengthened by a cloſe-ſhut mouth. 

She put me in mind of the pious. Mrs. Fetherſtone at 
Oxford, whom I pointed out to thee once, among other 

groteſque 
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groteſque hgures, at St, Mary's church, where we wen: 
to take a view of her two ſiſters: Her eyes ſhut, not 
daring to truſt her heart with them open ; and hut juſt 
half-rearing the lids, to ſee who the next-comer was; 
and falling them again, when her curioſity was ſatisfied. 

The widow Bevis gazed, as if on the hunt for a ſe- 
cret. | 
The Captain looked archly, as if half in poſſeſſion 
of one. 

Mrs. Moore at laſt broke the baſhful ſilence. Mrs. 
Lovelace's behaviour, ſhe ſaid, could be no otherwiſe 
ſo well accounted for, as by the ill- offices of that Miſs 
Howe; and by the ſeverity of her relations; which 
might but too probably have affected her head a little at 
times: Adding, that it was very generous in me to 
give way to the ſtorm, when it was up, rather than to 
exaſperate at ſuch a time. 

But let me tell you, Sirs, faid the widow Bevis, that 
is not what one huſband in a thouſand would have done. 

[ defired, that no part of this converſation might be 
binted to my ſpouſe; and looked ſtill more baſhfully. 
Her great fault, I muſt own, was over delicacy. 

The Captain leered round him; and ſaid, he beliey- 
ed he could gueſs from the hints J had given him in 
town (of my aver-/ove), and from what had now paſſed, 
that we had not conſummated our marriage. 

O jack! how ſheepiſhly then looked, or endeavoured 
to look, thy friend ! how primly goody Moore ! how 
affectedly Miſs Rawlins !---while the honeſt widow Bevis 
gazed around her fearleſs; and tho' only ſimpering with 


her mouth, her eyes laugh'd out-right, and ſeem'd to 


challenge a laugh from every eye in the company. 

He obſerv'd, that I was a phoenix of a man, if ſo; 
and he could not but hope, that all matters would be 
happily accommodated in a day or two ; and that then 
he ſhould have the pleaſure to averr to her uncle, that 
he was preſent, as he might ſay, on our wedding day. 

The women ſeem'd all to join in the ſame hope. 

Ah, Captain! ah, Ladies! how happy ſhould 
| be, if I could bring my dear ſpouſe to be of the fame 
mind ! 
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It would be a very happy concluſion of a very knotty 
affair, ſaid widow Bevis ; and I ſee not why we may 
not make this very night a merry one. 

The Captain ſuperciliouſly ſmiled at me. He ſaw 
plainly enough, he ſaid, that we had been at childrens 
play hitherto. A man of my character muſt have a pro- 
digious value for his Lady, who could give way to ſuch 
a caprice as This. But one thing he would venture to 
tell me ; and that was This--- That, however defirous 
young ſkittiſh Ladies might be to have their way in this 
particular, it was a very bad ſetting-out for the man; 
as it gave his bride a very high proof of the power ſhe 
had over him : And he would engage, that no woman, 
thus humoured, ever valued the man the more for it; 
but very much the contrary---And there were reaſons 
to be given why ſhe ſhould not. 

Well, well, Captain, no more of this ſubject before 
the Ladies—One feels (in a baſhful try-to-b/uſh manner, 
ſhrugging my ſhoulders), that one is /o ridiculougs——1l 
have been ; uniſhed enough for my tender folly. 

Miſs Rawlins had taken her fan, and would needs hide 
her face behind it : I ſuppoſe becauſe her bluſh was not 
quite ready. 

Mrs. Moore hemm'd, and look'd down, and by that 
gave hers over. 

While the jolly widow, laughing out, praiſed the 
Captain, as one of Hudibras's metaphyſicians, repeat- 


ing, 


He knew what's what, and that's as bigh 
As metaphyſic wit can fiy. 


This made Miſs Rawlins bluſh indeed: Fie, fie, 
Mrs. Bevis ! cry'd ſhe, unwilling I ſuppoſe, to be 
thought abſolutely ignorant. 

Upon the whole, I began to think, that I had not 
made a bad exchange of our profeſſing mother, for the 
un proteſſing Mrs. Moore. And indeed the women and 
I, and my Beloved too, all mean the ſame thing: We 
only differ about the manner of coming at the propoſed 


end. 
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LETTER VI. 


Mr. Lovelace. In Continuation. 


T was now high time to acquaint my ſpouſe, that 

Captain Tomlinſon was come. And the rather, as 
the maid told us, that the lady had aſked her, If lunch 
a gentleman (deſcribing him) was not in the partuur ? 

Mrs. Moore went up, and requeſted, in my name, 
that ſhe would give us audience. 

But the returned, with a defire, that Captain Tom- 
linſon would excuſe her for the preſent. She was very 
ill. Her ſpirits were too weak to enter into converſa- 
tion with him ; and ſhe muſt lie down. | 

] was vexed and, at firſt, extremely diſconcerted. The 
Captain was vexed too. And my concern, thou mayſt 


believe, was the greater on his account. 


She had been very much fatigued, I own. Her fits 
in the morning muſt have weaken'd her: And ſhe had 
carried her reſentment ſo high, that it was the leſs won- 
der ſhe ſhould find herſelf low, when her raiſed ſpirits 
had ſubſided. Very low, I may ſay; if ſinkings ate pro- 
portioned to riſings; for ſhe had been lifted up above 
the ſtandard of a common mortal. 

The Captain, however ſent up in his own name, that 
if he could be admitted to drink one diſh of tea with her, 
he ſhould take it for a fayour ; and would go to town, 
and diſpatch ſome neceſſary bufinets, if poſſible, to leave 
his morning free to attend her. 

But ſhe pleaded a violent head-ach ; and Mrs. Moore 
confirm'd the plea to be juſt. 

I would have had the Captain lodge there that night, 
as well in compliment to him, as introductory to my in- 
tention of entering my ſelf upon my new-taken apart- 
ment. But his hours were of too much importance to 
him to ſtay the evening. ö 

It was indeed very inconvenient for him, he ſaid, to 
return in the morning; but he was willing to do all in 
his power to heal this breach, and that as well for the 
ſakes of m2 and my lady, as for that of nis dear friend 
Mr. John Harlowe ; who muſt not know how far this 

1 miſun- 
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miſunderſtanding had gone. He would therefore only 
drink one diſh of tea with the ladies and me. 

And accordingly, after he had done ſo, ard I had had 
a little private converſation with him, he hurried away, 

His fellow had given him, in the interim, a high cha- 
rater to Mrs. Moore's ſervants : And this reported by 
the Widow Bevis (who, being no proud woman, is hail 
feliow, well met, as the ſaying is, with all her aunt's 
tervants), he was a fine gentleman, a diſcreet gentleman, 
a man of ene and breeding, with them all: And it wis 
pity, that, with ſuch great buſineſs upon his hands, he 
ſhould be obliged to come again. 

My life for yours, audibly whiſper'd the Widow Bevis, 
There is humour as well as head-ach in ſomebody's declin- 
ing to ſee this worthy gentleman.— Ah, Lord! how hap- 
py might ſome people be, if they would! — 

No perfect happineſs in this world, ſaid I, veiy 
gravely, and with a figh ; for the widow muſt know 
that I heard her. If we have not rea/ unhappineſs we 
can make it, even from the cverflowings of our cn 
good fortune. | 

Very tine, and, Very true, the two widows : A charm- 
ing obſervation, Mrs. Bevis, Miſs Rawlins fmil'd her 
alient to it; and I thought ſhe called me in her heart, 
Charming man ! For ſhe profeſſes to be a great admi- 
cr of moral obſervations. | 

I had harcly taken leave of the Captain, and ſat down 
again with the women, when Will. czme ; and calling 
me out, * dir, Sir,” faid he, grinning with a familiarity 
in his looks, as if what he had to ſay intitled him to take 
liberties; I have got the fellow down II have got 

old Grimes---Ha, ha, ha, ha, --- He is at the Lower- 
* Flakk—Almoft in the condition of Dawid's ſow, and 
* pleaſe your Honour [The dog himſelf not much bet- 
* ter] Here is his letter--from--trom Miſs Howe.-- Ha, 
ha, ha, ba, lauzh'd the varlet ; holding it faſt, as if 
to make conditions with me, and to excite my prailes, 
as well as my impatience. 

I could have knock'd him down ; but he would have 
his /ay out-- * Old Grimes knows not that I have the 


* letter--I muſt get back to him hefore he miſſes it- 1 


* only made a pretence to go out for a few 21 * 
But 
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* But--but*--and then the dog laugh'd again“ He muff 
« (tay- Old Grimes mu ſtay--till I go back to pay the 
* reckoning.” 

D--n the prater !-—-Grinning raſcal !—The letter- - 
The letter 

He gather'd in his wide mothe, as he calls it, and 

ve me the letter; but with a frut, rather than a goa, 
and then ſidled off like one of Widow Sorling's dunghill 
cocks, exulting after a great fate performed. And all 
the time that I was holding up the biilet to the light, to 
try to get atits contents, without breaking the ſeal (for, 
dilpatch'd in a hurry, it had no Cover), there ſtood he 
laughing, ſhrugging, playing off his legs; now ſtro- 
king his ſhining chin; now turning his hat upon his 
thumb; then leering in my face, flouriſhing with his 
head—O Chriſt ! now-and-then cry'd the raſcal 

What joy has this dog in miſchief !—More than I 
can have in the completion of my moſt favourite purpo» 
ſes !—Theſe fellows are ever happier than theic maſters. 

I was once thinking to rumple up this billet till I had 
broken the ſeal. Young families (Miſs Howe's is not an 
antient ore) love oſtentatious ſealings : And it might 
have been ſuppoſed to have been ſqueez'd in pieces, in 
old Grimes's breeches pocket. But I was glad to be /a- 
ved the Guilt as well as ſuſpicion of having a hand in 
ſodirty a trick ; for thus much of the contents (enough 
for my purpoſe) I was enabled to ſcratch out in charac- 
ter, without it ; the folds depriving me only of a few con- 
necting words; which I have ſupply'd between hooks. 

My Miſs Harlowe, thou . had before changed 
her name to Miſs Lætitia Beaumont. Another alias now, 
Jack: I have taught her to be half a rogue in this in- 
{tance ; for this billet was directed to her by the name 
of Mrs. Harriot Lucas. 


[ * Congratulate you, my dear, with all my heart and 
* ſoul, upon [your eſcape] from the villain. [long] 
for the particulars of all, [My mammi1}] is out: But 
expecting her return every minute, I ditpatch'd [your] 
* meſſenger inftantly [Iwill endeavourto come at] Mrs, 
© Townſend without loſs of time; and will write at 
* large in a day or two, if in that time I can ſee her. 

8 3 [Mean 
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Mean time] I am exceſſively uneaſy for a letter I ſent 
s = ſterday by Collins, [who muſt have left it at] 
* Wilſon's after you got away. [lt is of very] great 
« importance. [I hope the] villain has it not. I would 
© not for the world [that he ſhould.] Immediately fend 
for it, if by fo doing, the place you are at {will not 
be] diſcover'd. If he has it, let me know it by ſome 
* way [out ot] hand. If not, you need not fend. 


une 9. Ever, ever yu, 
4 A. II. 


O Jack, what heart's-eaſe does this interception give 
me— I {tent the raſcal back with the letter to old 
Grimes, and charg'd him to drink no deeper. He 
own'd, that he was half ſeas ever, as he phraſed it. 

Dog! faid I, are yon not to court one of Mrs, 
Moore's maids to-night ?--- 

Cry you mercy, Sir !---] will be ſober.---I had for- 
ot that---But old Grimes is plaguy tough---I thought 
ſhould never have got him down. 

Away, villain !—Let old Grimes come; and on 

horſeback, too, to the door--- 

He ſhall, an*t pleaſe your Honour, if I can get him 
on the ſaddle, and if he can fit— , 


And charge him not to have alighted, nor to have 


ſeen any body. 

Enough, Sir! familiarly nodding his head, to ſhew 
he took me. And away went the villain : Into the 
parlour, among the women, I. 

In a quarter of an hour came old Grimes on horſe- 
back, waving to his ſaddle- bow, now on this fide, now 
on that ; his head, at others, joining to that of his 
more ſober beaſt. 

It look'd very well to the women, that I made no ef- 
fort to ſpeak to old Grimes (tho? | wiſh'd before them, 
that I knew the contents of what he brought); but on 


the contrary, defired that they would inſtantly let my 


ſpouſe know, that her meſſenger was return'd. Down 
the flew, violently as ſhe had the head-ach ! 
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O how I pray'd for an opportunity to be reveng'd of 
her for the ingrateful trouble ſhe had given to her un- 
cle's friend ! | 

She took the letter from old Grimes with her own 
hands, and retired to an inner parlour to read it. 

She preſently came out again to the fellow, who had 
much ado to fit his horſe—Here is your money, friend, 
I thought you long. But what ſhall I do to get ſome- 
body to go to town immediately for me? I ſee you can- 
not. ; : 

Old Grimes took his money; let fall his hat in d'of- 
fing it; had it you him ; and rode away ; his eyes 
iſing-glaſs, and ſet in his head, as I ſaw thro' the win- 
dow ; and in a manner ſpeechleſs; all his language 
hiccoughs. My dog need not have gone ſo deep with 
this tough old Grimes.—But the raſcal was in his king- 
dom with him. 

The lady apply'd to Mrs. Moore: She matter'd not 
the price. Could a man and horſe be engaged for her ? 
—Only to go for a letter left for her, at one Mr. Wil- 
ſon's in Pall-mall. 6; 

A poor neighbour was hired. A horſe procured for 
bim. He had his directions. 

In vain did I endeavour to engage my Beloved when 
ſhe was below, Her head-ach, I ſuppoſe returned. 
She, like the reſt of her ſex, can be ill or well when 
ſhe pleaſes — 8 

I ſee her drift, thought T: It is to have all her lights 
from Miſs Howe before ſhe reſolves; and to take her 
meaſures accordingly. f 

Up the went, expreſſing great impatience about the 
letter ſhe had ſent for; and defired Mrs. Moore to 
let her know, if 1 offered to ſend any of my ſervants 
to town To get at the letter, I ſuppoſe, was her fear. . 
But ſhe might have been quite eaſy on that head ; and 
yet perhaps would not, had ſhe known, that the wor- 
thy Captain Tomlinſon (who will be in town before 
her meſſenger) will leave there the important letter ; 
Which I hope will help to pacify her, and to reconcile 
her to me. | 

O Jack! Jack! thinkeft thou that T will take all this 
roguith pains, and be ſo often called villain, for 3 

ut 
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But yet, is it not taking pains to come at the fineſt 
creature in the world, not for a tranſitory moment only, 
but for one of our lives ?---The ſtruggle, Whether! 
am to have her in my own way, or in hers ? 

But now I know thou wilt be frighten'd out of thy 
wits for me---What, Lovelace! wouldſt thou let her 
have a letter that will inevitably blow thee up; and 
blow up the mother, and all her nymphs !---yet not in- 
tend to reform, to warry ? 

Patience, puppy! Canſt thou not truſt thy maſter ? 


LETTER VII. 


Mr. LoveLacs. In continuation. 


I Went up to my new-taken apartment, and fell to 
writing in character, as uſual. I thought 1 had 
made good my quarters. But the cruel creature, un- 
derſtanding that I intended to take up my lodgings 
there, declared with ſo much violence againſt it, that 
I was obliged to ſubmit, and to accept of another 
lodging, about twelve doors off, which Mrs. Moore 
recommended. And all the advantage I could obtain, 
was, that Will. unknown to my ſpouſe, and for 
fear of a freak, ſhould lie in the houſe. 

Mrs. Moore, indeed, was unwilling to diſoblige either 
of us. But Miſs Rawlins was of opinion, that nothing 
more ought to be allowed me : And yet Mrs. Moore 
owned, that the refuſal was a ſtrange piece of tyranny 
to an huſband if I were an huſband. | | 

I had a good mind to make Miſs Rawlins ſmart for 
it. Come and ſee Miſs Rawlins, Jack----If thou likeſt 
her, I'll get her for thee with a wet finger, as the ſay- 


gs! : 
e Widow Bevis, indeed ſtickled hard for me [An 
innocent or injur'd man will have friends every where]. 
She ſaid, That to bear much with ſome wives, was to 
be obliged to bear more: And I reflected with a ſigh, 
that tame ſpirits muſt always be impoſed upon. And 
then, in my heart, I renewed my vows of revenge up- 
on this baughty and perverſe beauty. _ 
C 
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The ſecond fellow came back from town about nine 


o'clock, with Miſs Howe's letter of Wedneſday laſt. 


Collins, it ſeems, when he left it, had defired, that 
© it might be ſafely and ſpeedily delivered into Miſs 
Lætitia Beaumont's own hands. But Wilſon, un- 
« derſtanding that neither ſhe nor I were in town He 
© could not know of our difference thou muſt think], te- 
© ſolved to take care of it till our return, in order to 
give it into one of our own hands; and now deliver'd 
it to her meſſenger,” | 

This was told her. Wilſon, I doubt not, is in her 
favour upon it. 

She took the letter with great eagerneſs, open'd it in 
a hurry [ I am glad ſhe did: Yet, I believe, all was 
right] before Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. Bevis (Miſs Raw- 


lins was gone home); and ſaid, She would not for the 


world, that I fhould have had that letter for the fake 
of her dear friend the writer ; who had written to her 
very uneaſily about it. | 

Her dear friend ! repeated Mrs. Bevis, when ſhe 
told me this ;---Such miſchief-makers are always deem- 
ed dear friends till they are found out! 

The widow ſays, that I am the fineſt gentleman ſhe 
ever beheld. 


, have found a warm kiſs now-and-then very kindly 
taken. l 

I might be a very wicked fellow, Jack, if I were to 
do all the miſchief in my power. But I am evermore 
for quitting a too-eaſy prey to reptile- rates. What 
but difficulty (tho' the lady is an angel), engages me 
to ſo much perſeverance here? And here Conquer or 
Se, is now the determination! 


In Av juſt now parted with this honeſt widow. 
She called upon me at my new lodgings. I told her 
that I ſaw, I muſt be further obliged to her in the 
courſe of this difficult affair : She muſt allow me to 


| make her a handſome preſent when all was happily o- 


ver. But I defired that ſhe would take no notice of 
what ſhould paſs between us, not even to her aunt; 
for that ſhe, as I ſaw, was in the power of Miſs Raw- 

lins : 
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lins : Who, being a maiden gentiewoman, knew not 
the right and the fir in matrimonial matters, as ſhe, 
my dear widow, did. 

Very true: How ſhould ſhe? ſaid Mrs. Bevis, proud 
of knowing---nothing ; But for her part, ſhe defired no 
preſent. It was enough if ſhe could contribute to re- 
concile man and wife, and diſappoint miſchiet- makers, 
She doubted not, that ſuch an envious creature as Miſs 
Howe was glad that Mrs. Lovelace had eloped---Jea- 
louſy and Love was /d Nick! | 

See, Belford, how charmingly things work between 


me and my new acquaintance, the widow !--- Wha' 


knows, but that ſhe may, after a little farther intimacy 
(tho' I am baniſhed the houſe on nights), contrive a 
midnight viſit for me to my ſpouſe, when all is ſtill and 
faſt * ? 

Where can a woman be ſafe, who has once enter'd 
the liſts with a contriving and intrepid lover ? 

But as to this Jetter, methinks thou ſayeſt, of Miſs 
Howe ? 

knew thou wouldeſt be uneaſy for me: But did not 
I tell thee, that I had provided for every thing? That 
I always took care to keep ſeals intire and to preſerve 
covers (a)? Was it not eaſy then, thinkeit thou, to 
contrive a ſhorter letter out of a longer; and to copy 
the very words ? 

I can tell thee it was ſo well ordered, that, not be- 
ing ſuſpected to have been in my hands, it was not 
eaſy to find me out. Had it been my Beloved's hand, 
there would have been no imitating it for ſuch a length, 
Her delicate and even mind is teen in the very cut of 
her letters. Miſs Howe's hand is no bad one; but is. 
not ſo equal and regular. That little devil's natural 
impatience hurrying on her fingers, gave, | ſuppole, 
from the beginning, her hand-writing, «s well as the 
reſt of her, its fits and ſtarts, and thoſe peculiarities, 
which, like ſtrong muſcular lines in a face, neither the 
pen nor the pencil can miſs. 

Haſt thou a mind to fee what it was I permitted 
Miſs Howe to write to her lovely friend ? Why _ 

rea 
(a) Vol. iv. p. 348. 
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read it here, as if by way of marginal obſervation, as 
extracted from hers of Wedneſday laſt Ca); with a few 
additions of my own --- The additions underſcored 3 


My deareft Friend, 
OU will perhaps think, that I have been too long filent. But 
I had begun two letters at different times ſince my laſt, and 
written a great deal each time; and with ſpirit enough, I aſſure 
vou; incenſed as I was againſt the abominable wretch you are 
with, particularly on reading yours of the 21ſt of the paſt month. 
The r1RsT I intended to keep open till I could give you ſome 
2ccounts of my proceedings with Mrs. Townſend, It was ſome 
days before I ſaw her: And this intervenient ſpace giving me 
time to reperuſe what I had written, I thought it proper to lay 
that aſide, and to write in a ſtyle a little lels ſervent : for you 
would have blamed me, I knew, for the freedom of ſome of my 
expreflions (execrations, if you pleaſe.) And when I had gone 
2 good way in the sEconD, the change in your proſpects, on his 
communicating to you Miſs Montague's letter, and his better 
zehaviour, occaſioning a change in your mind, I laid that aſide 
alſo: And in this uncertainty thought I would wait to ſee the iſ- 
ſue of affairs between you, before I wrote again, believing that 
all would ſoon be decided one way or other. 


Here I was forced to break off. I am two little my own miſtreſs. 
— My mother (6) always up and down; and watching as if I 
were writing to a fellow. What need I (ſhe aſks me) lock my- 
felf in (e) if I am only reading paſt correſpondencies ? For 


that is my pretence, when ſhe comes poking in with her face 


harpen'd to an edge, as I may ſay, by a curioſity, that gives her 
more pain than pleaſure The Lord forgive me; but I be- 
lieve I ſhall huff her, next time ſhe comes in. 


Do you forgive me too, my dear. My mother ought ; becauſe 
ſhe ſays, I am my father's girl; and becauſe I am ſure I am hers. 

Upon my life, my dear, U am ſometimes of opinion, that this wile 
man Was * of meaning you diſhonour. When I look back upon 
his 7 conduct, I cannot bh thinking ſo : What a willain, if ſo! 
But now I hope, and verily believe that he has laid afide ſuch 
thoughts, My reaſons for both opinions I will give you. 

For the fr, to wit, that he had it once in his head to take you at 
advantage if he could; I confider (d), that pride, revenge, and 2 
delight to tread in unbeaten paths, are principal ingredients in the 
character of this finiſh'd libertine, He hates all your family, mo 

ce 


(a) Vol. iv. p. 328. | 

(*) Mr. Lovelace's additions and connexions in this 
letter are printed in the Italic character. 

(% Vol, iv. p. 329. (c) p. 331. (d.) p. 336. 
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If thou art capable of taking in all my precautionarii 
in this letter, thou wilt admire my ſagacity and contri- 


vance, almoſt as much as I do myſelf. Thou ſeeſt, that 

| Miss 
ſelf excepted. Vet is a ſavage in love. His pride, and the credit 
which a few plauſible _—_ ſprinkled among his odious ones, 
have given him, have ſecured him too good a reception from our 
eye-judging, our undiſtinguiſhing, our ſelf-flattering, our too- 
confiding ſex, to make aſſiduity and obſequiouſneſs, and a con- 
queſt of his unruly paſſions, any part of his ſtudy. 

He has ſome reaſon for his animoſity to all the men, and to 
ene woman of your family. He has always ſhewn you and his 
own family too, that he prefers his pride to his intereſt. He is 
a declared marriage-hater; a notorious intriguer ; full of his in- 
ventions, and glorying in them. As his vanity had made him ima- 
gine, that no woman could be proof againſt his love, no wonder 
that he ſtruggled like a lion held in toils (e), againſt a paſſion that 
he thought not returned (f). Hence, perhaps, it is not difficult 
to believe, that it became poſſible for ſuch a wretch as this to 
give way to his old prejudices againſt marriage; and to that re- 
venge which had always been a firſt paſſion with him (g). 

nd hence may we account for his delays; his teazing ways; 
his bringing you to bear with his lodging in the ſame houſe ; hi: 
making you paſs to the people of it as his wife ? his bringing you 
into the company of his libertine companions ; the — of im- 
poſing vpon you that Miſs Partington for a bedfellow, &c 

My reaſons for the contrary opinion ;, to wit, that he is new re- 
ſelved to de yen all the juſtice in his power to do yen; are theſe: 
That he ſees that all his own family () have warmly engaged 
themſelves in your cauſe ; that the horrid wretch loves you— 
With ſuch a Love, however, as Herod loved his Mariamne: That, 
on inquiry, I find it to be true, that counſellor Williams (whom 
Mr. Hickman knows to be a man of eminence in his profeſſion) 
has actually as good as finiſhed the ſettlements: That two 
draughts of them have been made; one avowedly to be ſent to 
this very Captain Tomlinſon : And I find, that a licence has actu- 
ally been more than once endeavoured to be obtained, and that 
difficulties have hitherto been made equally to Lovelace's vexati- 
on and diſappointment, My mother's proctor, who is very inti- 
mate with the proctor apply'd to by the wretch, has come at thi: 
information, in confidence; and hints, that as Mr. Lovelace is 2 
man of high fortunes, theſe dificulties will probably be got over. 

I had once In to make rid inquiry about 2 ; and 
full, if you pill, your uncle's favourite houſekeeper may be ſounded, 


at diſtance, 

I kn:w that the matter is ſo laid (i), that Mrs, Hodges is ſuppoſed 
to know nothing of the treaty ſet on foot by means of Capt. Tom- 
linſon, But your uncle is an old man (&), and old men imagine 

themſelves 

(e) Vol. iv. p. 337. (J) ibid. (g) p. 338. (6) p. 
340. (0) P. 333. (#) P. 334 | 
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Miſs Lardner, Mrs. Sinclair, "Tomlinſon, Mrs. Fretch- 
ville, Mennell, are all mentioned in it. My firlt libet- 
ties with her peilon o [modeſty, mou-ity, Belfotd, I 
doubr, 


themſelves to be under obligation to their paramours, if younger 
than themſelves, and ſeldom keep any thing from their Know- 
ledge. Vet, methinks, there can be no need; fince Tomlinion, 
a you deſcribe him, is lo good a man, and fo much of a gen- 
tleman ; the end to be anſwered | hy his bei ing an 1 tor to wack 
more than neceſſary, if Lovelace has villainy in his head. —And 
thus what he communicated to you of Mr. Hickman's applicati- 
on to your uncle « and of Mrs, Norton's 3 to your mother 6 „me of 
which particulars I am fati-fi-d his viſe agent Joſeph Leman could 
not reveal to his viler employer) ; his putting on the marriage- 
day, in the name of your uncle; Which it could not anſwer any 
wicked purpcote for him to do; and what he writes of your uncle's 
propotal, to have it thought that you were married from the time 
that you had lived in one houle together ; and that to be made to 
agree with the time of Mr. Hicks man's viſit 10 your uncie ; the 
intiſting on a trulty perſon's being preſent at the ceremony, AC 
that uncle s nomination—Thetc things make me aſſured that 
he NSA a! laſt moans hon? u. 

But if any unexpr&od delays fheuld happen an bis fide, acquaint 
me, my dear, of the very ſlreet where Mrs. Sinclair lives ; and 
where Mrs, Fretchwille's houſe ts ſituated {which I cannet find that 
you have ever mentioned in your fermer letters—which i a little 
dd); and I will make ſirict inquiries of them, and of Tomlinſn 
72% 1, and I will (if ytur heart will let you tate my ade ice) jon Pra- 
cure ye a refuge from lim with Mrs. Townſend. 

But why do I n, wvh en you ſeem te be in ſo good a train, puns! 
and per plex you a. th my reir:ſpetions & ? And yet they may be of uſe 
t3 you, 7 any delay ha; {pen en Þis part. 

But that I think Ee t wwzll be, What von abe the refdre n57W 
ts da, i, jo te bel ave ti this proud } pirited wreteh, as may bamyh 
from tis mind all remembrance 97 paſt dilobiizations (%, and to 
receive his addretics, as thote ot. a berrothed lover. You will 
incur the centure of prudery and aftecation, it you keep him at 
that dillance, which you have hitherto 4p! 2m at. His ſudden 
(and as uddeniy recover'd) illnete bas given him a 1 opportunity 
to find out that you love bon | Alas, my dear, 1 knew you loved 
him! | He has jtecmed to chiuge his nat ul c, 155 8 all love and 
gentleneis: And ns mire quarrels ma, { b. jeeeh ! 

I am very angry with him, neue eſs, for the 3 <which 
le ice. ao; th your perjen (mJ; and 1: think je iue guard is nec * Fo 

a ei. 1141 11g an incroeachÞer. bu! Hude at; men are * 4 aud 
are juch a charmigercalure, and have nt rim at ful adi anc, 
But no inge Fi ſubfedt. Gniy, my ier, le nhl et-. 1! „yen 


8 ſ. P * 1 * is : 2 . 4 ” + « # 1 1 * * 195 - # 
are (e near the /tate. Leun fer eh 17 dit} ul tin yin lard por rivet 


. *1 {C9 — 
14 * * , . . = . 7 * 
Kheu Pomitaion's letter Called yo2agatnlnto the ewwretdh 8 tomnany, 


(J.) Vol. iv. p. 341. (un See p. 259, 259, 260, 
Vol. V. H 55 
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doubt, is more confined to time, place, and occaſion, 
even by the molt delicate minds, than thoſe minds would 
have it believed to be]. And why all theſe taken notice 

of 


If you meet with no impediments, no new cauſes of doubt C7, 
your reputation in the eye of the world is concerned, that you 
ſhould be his, and, as your uncle rightly judges, he thought to have 
been his, before now. And yet, let me tell you, 1 can hardly bear 
to think, that thele libertines ſhould be rewarded for their villainy 
with the beſt of the ſex, when the worſt of it are too good for them, 

| ſhall ſend this long letter by Collins (/, who changes his day 
to oblige me. As none of our letters by Wilſon's conveyance 
have miſ-carried, when you have been in more apparently diſa- 
greeable ſituations than you are in at preſent, I have no doubt that 
this will go lafe. 

Miſs Lardner (p) (whom you have ſeen at her couſin Biddulph's) 
ſaw you at St, James's Church on Sunday was fortnight, She 
kept you in her eye during the whole time; but could not once ob- 
tain the notice of yours, tho' ſhe courteſied to you twice. She 
thought to pay her compliments to you when the ſervice was over; 
for (he doubted not but you were married—and for an odd reaſon 
—becauſe you came to church E eye, as uſual, 
ſhe ſaid, was upon you; and this ſeeming to give you hurry, and 
you being nearer the door than ſhe, you lid out before ſhe could 
go to you. But ſhe order'd her ſervant to follow you till you were 
houſed. This ſervant ſaw you ſtep into a chair which waited for 
you; and you ordered the men to carry you to the place where 
they took you up. She dejoribes the 4 4 as 4 very ge..teel houſe, 
and fit to receive people ot faſhion : And what makes me mention 
this, it, that perhaps that you will have a wijit from her; or meſ- 
ſage, at leaſt. 

Se that you have Mr. Dileman's teſtimony to the credit of the 
heuſe and people you are with (4); and he is a man of fortune, and 
ſeme reputation; formeriy a rake indeed; but married to a wo- 

man of family; and, having had a paliy-blow, ore would think, a2 

peritent. You have 4% Mr. Mennell's at leaſt paſſive teflimony ; 
Mr., Tomlinſon'?; and new, laſtly, Miſs Lardner's;, ſo that 
there will be the leſs need fer inquiry : But you know my buſy and 
maquifitive temper, as well at ny alſectian for you, and my Concern 
fer your h:n:ur, But all doubt will ſorn be left in certainty, 

FNewertheleſs I muſt add, that I would have you command me up, 
if] can be of the leaſt ſervice or pleaſure to you (). I value not 
fame; I value not cenſure z nor even lite itſelf, | verily think, 
as I do your honour and your friendſhip—Por is not your honour 
my hynour ? And is not your friendſhip the pride of my life? 

May heaven preſerie you, my deareſt creature, in honour a:d 
ſatety, is the prayer, the hourly prayer, of ; 

Your ever faithful and affeRionate 

Thurſday Alien, 8. ANNA How. 

: I have 


(#) p. 341. (e) p. 343. p. 331, 332. (p. 331. 
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of by me from the genuine letter, but for fear ſome fu- 
ture letter from the vixen ſhould eſcape my hands, in 
which ſhe might refer to theſe names? And if none of 
them were to have been found in this that is to pals for 
hers, I might be routed horſe and foot, as Lord M. 
would phraſe it, in a like caſe. | 

Deviliſh hard (and yet I may thank myſelf) to be put 
to all this plague and trouble !---And for ⁊ , doit 
thou aſk ? O Jack, for a triumph of more value to me 
before-hand than an imperial crown ! —Don'taik me the 
value of it a month hence. But what indeed is an impe- 
rial crown itſelf, when a man is uſed to it? 

Miſs Howe might well be anxious about the letter ſhe 
wrote. Her ſweet frie''d, from what I have let paſs of 
hers, has reaſon to rejoice in the thought, that it fell 


not into my hands. 


And now muſt all my contrivances be ſet at work, to 
gry the expected letter from Miſs Howe ; which 
is, as { ſuppoſe, to direct her to a place of ſaſety, and 
out of my knowledge, Mrs. Townſend is, no doubt, 
in this caſe, to ſmuggle her off. I hope the villain, as 
I am fo frequently called between theſe two girls, will 
be able to manage this point. 

But what, perhaps, thou aſkeſt, if the lady ſhould 
take it into her head, by the connivance of Mits Raw- 
lins, to quit this houſe privately in the night ? 

I have thought of this, Jack. Does not Will. lie in 
the houſe? And is not the Widow Bevis my faſt friend? 


LETTER IX. 


Mr. Lovetace To Join Berrorn, Eſq; 

| Saturday, 6 o'clock, Fune 10. 
2 lady gave Will's ſweetheart a letter laſt night 
to be carried to the poſt-houſe as this morning, 
directed for Miis Howe, under cover to Hickman. I 
dare fay neither cover nor letter will be ſeen to have 
been open'd. The contents but eight lines—To own— 
The receipt of her double-dated letter in fafety : and 
H '2 * referring 


I have written all night. Excuſe indifferent writing. My crows 
quills are avorn to the ſlumps, and, I muſt get a new ſupply, 
Thele ladies always write with crow-quills, Jack, 
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referring to a longer letter, which ſhe intends to write, 
when ſhe ſhall have a quieter heart, and leſs trembling 
fingers. But mentions ſomething to have happen'd 
[My detecting her, ſhe means], which has given her 
very great flutters, confuſions, and apprehenſions : 
Zut which ſhe will await the iſſue of [Some hopes for 
we hence, jack !] before ſhe gives her freſh perturba- 
tion or concern on her account —dhe tells her how 
impatient ſhe ſhall be for her next, &c." 

Now, Beltord, I thought it would be but kind in me 
to ſave Miſs Howe's concern on theſe alarming hints; 
ſince the curioſity of ſuch a ſpi:it mult have been pro- 
digiouſly excited by them. Having therefore ſo good a 
copy to imitate, I wrote; and, taking out that of my 
Peloved, put under the ſame cover the following ſhort 
billet ; intcriptive and concluſive parts of it in her own 
words. 


„ GU @ 6. 6@-2 


Hamſtead, Tueſday evening. 


My ever dear Miſs Hove, | 
Few lines only, till calmer ſpirits and quieter; fin- 
gers be granted me, and till I can get over the 
fhock which your intelligence has given me To ac- 
guaint you—that your kind long letter of Wedneſday, 
and, as ] may fay, of Thurſday morning, is come ſite 
to my hands. On receipt of yours by my meſſenger to 
you, I ſent for it from Wilſon's. "There, thank heaven! 
it lay. May that heaven reward you for all your palt, 
and for all your intended goodnels to | 
Your for-ever obliged, 
CL. HARLOVE. 

T took great pains-in writing this. It cannot, I hope, 
be ſuſpected. Her hand is ſo very delicate. Yet hers 
is written leſs beautifully than ſhe uſually writes: And 
I hope Miſs Howe will allow ſomewhat tor hurry of ſpi- 
rits, and unſteady fingers. 104 

My conſideration for Miſs Howe's eaſe of mind ex- 
tended till farther than to the inſtance | have mentioned. 

That this billet might be with her as ſoon as poſſi ble 
(and before it could have reach'd Hickman by the poſt), 
I diſpatch'd it away by a ſervant of Mowbray's. Miſs 
Howe, had there been any failure or delay, might, as 


thou wilt think, have communicated her anxieties to her 
| | fugitive 
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fugitive friend; and he 19 me, perhaps, in a way [ 
ſhould not have been pleaſed with. 

Once more wilt thou wonderingly que lion—All this 
pains for a ſingle girl f 

Yes, Jack ! But is not this girla CLar1ssA ? — 
And who knows, but kiad Fortune, as a reward tor 
my perſeverance, may toſs me in her charming friend? 
Leſs likely things have come to pals, Belford !—And 
to be ſure I ſhall have her, it I rclolve upon it. 


LE-TFER- XA 
Mr. LoveLace To Joan BeLrord, Eſq ; 
Eight o'clock, Sat. Morn. June 10, 


Am come back from Mrs. Moore's, whither I went 
in order to attend my charmer's commande. But 
no admittance. A very bad nigut. 

Doubtleſs ſhe mui be as much concern'd, that ſhe 
has carried her reſentments ſo very far, as | have rea- 
fon to be, that I made ſuch a poor ule of the opportu- 
nity I had on Wedneſday night. 

But now, Jack, for a brief review of my preſent ſitu- 
ation; and a flight hint or two of my precautions. 

have feen the women this morning, and find them. 
alf-right, balf-doubring. 

Miſs Rawlins's brother tells ker, that ſhe /zwes at 
Mrs Moore's. 

Mrs. Moore can do nothing without Miß Rawlins, 

People who keep lodgings at pub ic places expect to 
get by every one who comes into their purlieus. Ito” 
not permitted to lodge there myſeif, I have enzay'd all 
the rooius ſhe has to (pare, to the very garrets; and 
that, as I have told thee before, for a month certain, 
and at her own price board included; my ſpouſe's and 
all: But ſhe muſt nut, at preſent, know it. So | hope 
I have Mrs. Moore fait by the int-ref/t. 

Ibis, devil like, is ſuiting temptations to inclinations. 

I have always obſerved, and, I believe, I have hinted 
as much formerly (a, that all dealers, tho' but for pius, 
may be taken in by cuſtomers tor pins, ſooner than by a 
duect bribe of ten times the value; eſpecially if preten- 

H 3 ders 


(a) Hol. iii. p. 172. 
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dets to conſcience: Fer the offer of a bribe, would not 
only give room for ſuſpicion ; but would ſtartle and a- 
larm their ſcrupulouſneſs; while a high price paid for 
what you buy. is but ſubmitting to be cheated in the 
method the perſon makes a pro eſſion to get by. Have 
I not faid, that human nature is a rogue (b) And 
do not I know it? | 

Io give a higher inſtance, How many proud ſenators, 
in the year 1720, were induced, by pretents or ſubſcrip- 
tions of South Sea ſtock, to contribute to a ſcheme hig 
with national ruin; who yet would have ſpurn'd the 
man who ſhould have preſumed to offer them even 
twice the ſum certain, that they had a chance to gain 
by the ſtock? - But to return to my review, and my 
precautions. | 

Miſs Rawlins fluctuates as ſhe hears the lady's ſtory, 
or as ſhe hears mine. Somewhat of an infidel, I donbt, 
this is Miſs Rawlins. I have not yet coniider'd her toi- 
ble. The next time I ſee her, I wirtake particular notice 
of all the moles and freckles in her mind; and then 
anfer and apply. | 
The Widow Bevis, as I have told thee, is all my own, 

My man Will. lies in the houſe. My other new fel- 
low attends upon me; and cannot therefore be quite 
lupid. | 

Already is Will. over head and ears in love with one 
of Mis Moore's maids. He was ſtruck with her the 
moment he ſet his eyes upon her. A raw country wench 
too. But all women, ſrom the counteſs to the cook- 
maid, are put into high good kumour with themſelves, 
when a man is taken with them at firſt fight. Be they 
ever fo plain [No woman can be ug, Jack] they'll 
find twenty good reaſons, beſides the great one, for 
Sake's ſake, by the help of. the glais without (and per- 
| haps in ſpite of it), and conceit within, to jullity the 
honeſt fellou's caption. 

„Ihe 10guc has ſaved 1501. in my fſervice”—More 
by 50 than 1 bid him fave. ., No doubt he thinks he 
might have done fo ; tho', I believe, not worth a 
groat. Ihe beſt of maſters 1 Paſſionate, indeed. 
** But ſoon appealed. 


The 


(b) Vel. iii p. 177. Vol. iv. p. 17. 
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The wench is extremely kind to him already. The 
other maid is alſo very civil to him. He has a huſband 
for her in his eye. She cannot but fay, that Mr. An- 
drew, my other lervant [The girl is for fixing the perſon] 
is a very well-ſpoken civil young man. 

« We common folks have our joys. and pleaſe your 
« Honour, ſays honeſt ſoſeph Leman, like as our betters 
« have (a).” And true, favs honeſt ſoſeph--Did I pre- 
fer eaſe to difficulty, I ſhouid envy theſe low degree ſin- 
ners ſome of their joys. 

But if Will. had vt made amorous pretenſions to the 
wenches, we all know, that ſervants, united in one com- 
mon compare note cauſe, or intimate the moment they 
ſee one another Great genealogiſts too; they know 
immediately the whole kin and kin's kin of each other, 
tho' diſperied over the three kingdoms, as well as the 
genealogies and kin's kin of thoſe they ſerve. . 

But my precautions end not here. 

O lack, with tach an invention, what occaſion had 
to carry my Beloved to Mr. Sinclair's ? 

My ſpouſe may have furiher occaſion for the meſſen- 
gers whom ſhe diſpatch'd, one to Miſs Howe, the other 
to Wilſon's. With one of theſe Will. is already well- 
acquainted, as thou haſt heard. to mingle liquor 
is to mingle fouls with theſe fellows: With the other 
be will ſoon be acquainted if he be not already. 

The Captain's ſervant has /s ules and inſtructions aſ- 
ſign'd him. I have hinted at ſome of them already (9. 
He allo ſet ves a moſt humane and conſiderate matter. [ 
love to make every body reſpected to my power. 

'The poſt, general and penny, will be ſtrictly watch'd 
likewiſe. 

Miſs Howe's Collins is remember'd to be deſcribed. 
Miſs Howe's and Hickman's liveries alto. 

James Harlowe and Sing!2ton are warned againſt. 1 
am to be acquainted with any inquiry that ſhall happen 
to be made after my tpoute, whether by her married or 
maiden name, before he ſhall be told of it---And this that 
I may have it in my power to prevent miſchief. 


I 


(a) Val. iii. p. 231. (6) p. 74 of this Volume. 
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I have order'd Mowbray and 'T'ourville (and Belton, 
if his health permit) to take their quarters at Hamitead 
for a week, with their fellows to attend them. | | ſpare 
thee for the preſent, becauſe of thy private concerns. 
But hold thy{e}f in cheariul readine!'s however, as a 
mark of thy alegiance. 

As to my ſpouſe herſelf, has (he not reaſon to be plea- 
ſed with me, for having permitted her to receive Miſs 
Howe's letter from Wilton's? A plain caſe, either that [ 
am no deep plotter, or that I have no further views but 
to make my peace with her, for an offence to light, and 
ſo accidental. 

Miſs Howe ſays, tho' prefaced with an alas] that her 
charming friend loves me : She mult theretore yearn at- 
ter this reconciliation Proſpects fo fair---It ſhe uſed 
me with leſs rigor, and more politenels ; it ſhe ſhewed 
me any compaſſion ; ſeemed inclinable to ſpare me, and 
to make the molt favourable conſtructions; I canaot but 
ſay, that it would be impoſſible not to ſhew her fone. 
But to be inſulted and dehed by a rebel in one's power. 
what prince can bear that ? 

But | return to the ſcene of action. I mutt keep the 
women ſteady. I had no opportunity to talk to my wor- 
thy Mrs. Bevis in private. 

Tomlinſon, a dog not come yet ! 


LE IT1- 6K: It. 


Mr. Loverace, To ſoun BELronp, E/, 


From my apartments at Mrs. Moore's. 
ISS Rawlins at her brether's; Mrs. Moore en- 
gaged in houſhold matters; Widow Bevis drel- 
ſing ; I have nothing to do but write. "This curſed 
Tomlinſon not yet arrived ! Nothing to be done with- 
out him. 

I think he ſhall complain in pretty high language of the 
treatment he met with yeſterday, What are our affairs 
*to him? Hecan have no view but to ſerve us. Cruel, 
to ſend back to town, unaudienced, unſeen, a man of 
his buſineſs and importance. He never ſtirs a foot, 
* but ſomething of conſequence depends upon his move- 
ments. A canfounded thing to trifle thus humourtome- 


ly 
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ly with ſuch a gentleman's moments !—Theſe women 
think, that all the buſineſs of the world muſt ſtand (till 
for their fgaries [A good female word, Jack !] : The 
greateſt triflers in the creation, to fancy themſelves 
the moſt important beings in it Marry come up ! asÞ 
have heard Goody Sorlings fay to her ſervants, when 
* ſhe has rated at them, with minglcd anger and diſdain.” 

After all, methinks want theſe 79/7icrarions [| Ihou 
ſeeſt how women, and womens words fill my mind] to 
be over, happily over, that | may fit Cown quietly, 
and reflect upon the dangers | have paſſed rhro', and the 
troubles I have undergone. I have a refeting mind, as 
thou knoweſt ; but the very word implics, A, got over. 

What bryars and thorns does the wretch ruſh into (a 
ſcratch'd face and tatter'd garments the unavoidable 
conſequence), who will needs be for f{trik:ing out a 
new path thro' overgrown underwood ; quitting het 
beaten out for him by thoſe who have travelled the 
fame road before him! - 


c 
0 
s 
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A visir from the Widow Bevis, in my own apart- 
ment. She tells me, that my ſpouſe had thoughts laſt 
night, after I was gone to my lodgings, of removing 
from Mrs. Moore's. I almoit wiſh ſhe had attempted 
to do ſo. 

Miſs Rawlins, it ſeems, who was apply'd to upon it, 
diſſuaded her from it. 

Mrs. Moore alſo, tho' ſhe did not own that Will. lay 
in the houſe (or rather ſat up in it, courting), ſet beiore 
her the difficulties, which in her opinion, ſhe would 
have to get clear off, without my knowledge; aſſuring 
her, that ſhe could be no-where fater than with her, 
till ſhe had Hxed whither to go. And the lady herſelf 
recollected, that if ſhe went, ſhe might miſs the ex- 
pected letter from her dear triend Mits Howe; which, 
as ſhe owned, was to direct her future ſteps. 

She mult alſo ſurely have fome curioſity to know what 
her uncle's friend had to ſay to her from her uncle, con- 
temptuouſly as ſhe yeſterday treated a man of his impor- 
tance. Nor could ſhe, | ſhould think, be abſolutely de- 
termin'd to put herſelf out of the way of receiving the 


viſits of two of the ptincipal ladies of my family, and to 
break 
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break intitely with me in the face of them all = Beſides, 
whither could ſhe have gone? Moreover, Miſs Howe's 
letter coming, after her elopement, ſo ſafely to her 
hands, muſt ſurely put her into a more confiding tem- 
per with me, and with every one elſe, tho” ſhe would 
not immediately own it. | 

But theſe good folks have ſo litile charity !---Are 
ſuch ſevere cenſurers !---Yet who is abſolutely perfect? 
It were to be wiſhed, however, that they would be 
ſo modeſt as to doubt themſelves ſometimes : Then 
would they allow for others, as others (excellent as 
they imagine themſelves to be) muſt for them. 

Saturday one o'clock. 

Tomrinsow at laſt is come. Forced to ride five 
miles about (tho' I ſhall impute his delay to great and 
important buſineſs) to avoid the fight of two or three 
impertinent raſcals, who, little thinking whoſe affairs 
he was employed in, wanted to obtrude themſelves up- 
on him. I think I will make this fellow eaſy, if he be- 
have to my liking in this affair. 

I ſent up the moment he came. | 

She deſired to be excuſed reciving his viſit till four 
this afternoon. 

Intolerable No conſide ration !---Nore at all in this 
ſex, when their curſed humouis are in the way! Pay- 
day, pay hour, rather, will come -O that it were to 
be the next ! 

The Captain is in a pet. Who can blame him? Even 
the women think a man of his conſequeace, and gene- 
rouſly coming to ſerve us, hardly uſed. Would to 
heaven ſhe had attempted to get off laſt night : The 
women not my enemies, who knows but the huſbands 
exerted authority might have met with ſuch connivance, 
as might have concluded either in carrying her back to 
her former lodgings, or in conſummation at Mrs, 
Moore's, in ſpite of exclamations, fits, and the reſt of 
the female obſecrations ? 

My beloved has not appeared to any body this day, 
except. to Mrs. Moore. Is, it ſeems, extremely low : 
unfit for the intereſting converſation that is to be held in 
the afternoon. Longs to hear from her dear friend Miſs 


Howe Let cannot expect a letter for a day or two. Has 
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a bad opinion of all mankind. No wonder! Excel- 
lent creature as ſhe is! with ſuch a father, ſuch wncles, 
ſuch a brother, as ſhe has! 

How does ſhe look ? 

Better than could be expected from yeſterday's fa- 
tigue, and laſt night's ill reſt. 

Theſe tender doves know not, till put to it, what 
they can bear; eſpecially when engaged in love affairs; 
and their attention wholly engroſſed. Eut the ſex love 
buſy ſcenes. Still life js their averſion. A woman will 
create a ſtorm, rather than be without one. So as they 
can preſide in the whirlwind, and direct it, they are hap- 
py.———But my beloved's misfortune is, that ſhe mutt 
live in tumults; yet neither raile them herſelf, nor be 
able to controul them. 
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Mr. LoveLace, To John BeLronn, F/q; 
Sat. Night, June 10. 
HAT vill be the iſſue of ali my plots and contri- 
vances, devil take me it I am ab'e to divine! 
But Iwill not, as Lord M. would fay fore/!all my own 
market, 

At four the appointed hour, I ſent up, to deſire ad- 
mittance iu the Captain's name and my own. 

She would wait upon the Captain preſently [Not up- 
on me/!] ; and in the parlour, if it were not engaged. 

The dining-room being mine, perhaps that was the 
reaſon of her naming the parlour -- Mighty nice again, 
if ſo !---No good ſign for me, thought |, this ſtiffneſs. 

In the parlour, with me and the Captain, were Mrs. 
Moore, Miſs Rawlins, and Virs. Bevis. 

The women faid, they would withdraw, when the 
Lady came down. 

Lavel. Not, except ſhe chooſes you ſhould, Ladies.— 
People who are ſo much above-board as lam, need not 
make fecrets of any of their affairs. Beſides, you three 
Ladies are how acquainted with all our concerns. 

Capt. I have tome things to ſay to your Lady, that 
perhaps ſhe would not herſelf choofe that any-body 
ſhould hear; nor even you, Mr. Lovelace, as you and 
her family are not upon ſuch a good foot of underſtand- 
ing as were to be wiſhed. Lowel. 
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Lovel. Well, well, Captain, I muſt ſubmit. Give 
us a ſign to withdraw; and we will withdraw. 

It was better that the exclufion of the women ſhould 
come from him, than from me. 

Capt. I will bow, and wave my hand, thus---when | 
with to be alone with the lady. Her uncle doats upon 
her: | hope, Mr. 1 ovelace, you will not make a re- 
conciliation more difficult, for the earneſtneſs which my 
dear friend ſhews to bring it to bear: But indeed I mutt 
tell you, as I told you more than once before, that ] am 
afraid you have made lighter cl the occaſion of this mit- 
underftancing to me, than it ought to have been made. 

Lyivel T hope, Captain Tomlinſon, you do not 

ueſlion my veraciiy! 

Capt. I beg your pardon, Mr. Lovelace—But thoſe 
things which we men may think lightly of, may not be 
ſo to a lady of delicacy. —And then, if you have 
bound yourſelf by a vow, you ought 

Mits Rawlins bridling, her lips cloſed (but her mouth 
ſtretched to a {mile of approbation, the longer for not 
buctoning), tacitly ſhewed herlelt pleaſed with the Cap- 
tain tor his delicacy. 

Mrs. Moore could ſpeak— Very true, however, was 
all ſhe faid, with a motion of her head that expreſſed 
the bow-approbatory. 

For my part, ſaid the jolly widow, ſtaring with eyes 
as big as eggs, | know what I know---But Man and 


wife are Manand Wife; or they are not Man and Wite. 


-—- j have no notion ot ſtanding upon ſuch niceties. 

But here ſhe comes! cried one---hearing her cham- 
ber door open--Here the comes! another---hearing it 
ſhut atter her---And down di opt the angel among us. 

Ve all ſtood up, bowing and courteſying ; and could 
not help it. For ſhe entered with ſuch an air as com- 
manded all our reverence. Yet the Captain look'd 
plaguy grave. 

Ci. Pray keep your feats, Ladies Pray do not go 
For they made offers to withdraw ;z yet Mits Rawlins 
would have burſt, hed ſhe been ful:er'd to retire. ] Be- 
fore this time you have heard all my ſtory, 1 make no 
doubt—Pray keep your {eats--Art leaſt all Mr. Lovelace's. 

A very faucy and whimlical beginning, thought J. 

Capt, 
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Capt. Tomlinſon, your ſervant, addrefſing herſelf to 
him with inimitable dignity. I hope you did not take 
amiſs my declining your viſt yelterday. I was really 
incapable of talking upon any ſubject that required at- 
tention. 

Capt. Jam glad 1 ſee you better now, Madam. I 
hope I do. 

Cl. Indeed I am not well. I] wonlid not have excuſed 
myſelf from attending you ſome hours ago, but in hopes 
I ſhould have been better. I beg your pardon, Sir, 
for the trouble I have given you; and ſhall the rather 
expect it, as /i, day will, | hope, conclude it all. 

Thus ſet ! thus determin'd ! thought 1--- Yet to have 
ſlept upon it !————But, as what ſhe ſaid was capable 
of a good as well as a bad conitruttion, I would not 
put an unfavourable one upon it. 

Lowvel. The Captain was ſorry, my dear, he did not 
offer his attendance the moment he arrived yeſterday. 
He was afraid that you took it amiſs, that he did not. 

C Perhaps I thought that my wncſe's friend might 
have wiſhed to fee me as ſoon as he came [How we 
ſtared !] ——-But, Sir, (to me), it might be convenient 
to you to detain him. 

The devil, thought 1 !---So there really was reſent- 
ment, as well as head-ach, as my good friend Mrs. Bevis 
obſerved, in her refuſing to ſec the honeſt gentleman. 

Capt. You would detain me, Mr. Lovelace,---] was 
for paying my reſpects to the lady the moment I came. 

C/. Well, Sir [interrupting him], to wave this; for [ 
would not be thought captious- If you have not ſut- 
fer'd inconveniency, in being obliged to come again, 

| ſhall be eaſy. 

Capt. [halt diſconcerted] A little, I can't ſay but I 
have. I have, indeed, too many affalis upon my hands. 
But the defire I have to ferve you and Mr, Lovelace, 
as well as to oblige my dear friend your uncle Harlowe, 
make great inconveniencie: but tmall ones. 

C/. You are very obliging, Sir.---Flere is a great al- 
teration ſince you parted with us laſt. 

Capt. A gteat ore indeed, Madam! I wag very 
much ſurptiſed at it, on ihurivay eening, „hen Mr. 
Lovelace conducted me to your lodgings, waeiz we 
hoped to find you. 

Vol. V. 1 CJ. Have 
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C/. Have you any thing to fay to me, Sir, from 
uncle himſelf, that requires my private ear ? Don't go, 
Ladies [for the women ſtood up, and offer'd to with- 
draw ] : — If Mr. Lovelace ſtays, I am ſure you way. 

I frown'd. I bit my lip. I looked at the women; 
and ſhook my head. 

Capt. I have nothing to offer, but what Mr. Love- 


lace is a party to, and may hear, except one private 


word or two, which may be poſtponed to the laſt. 

Cl. Pray, Ladies, keep your ſeats. — Things are al- 
tered, Sir, ſince | ſaw you. You can mention nothing 
that relates to ne now, to which that gentleman can be 
a party. 

Ca/t. You ſurpriſe me, Madam ! I am ſorry to hear 
this !---Sorry for your wncle's ſake !---Sorry for your 
ſake !—Sorry tor Mr. Lovelace's fake—And yet I am 
ſure he muſt have given greater occaſion than he has 
mentioned to me, or 

Level. Iniced, Captain, Indeed, Ladies, I have told 
vou great part of my ſtory !---And what I told you of 
my otfence was the truth: What I concealed of my 
ſtory was only what | apprehended would, it known, 
cauſe this dar creatuie to be thought more cenſorious 
than charitable, 

Cl. Well, well, Sir, ſay what you pleaſe, Make me 
as black as you pleaſe. Make yourſelf as white as you 
can. Iam not now in your power: That will comfort 
me for all. 

Capt. God forbid that I ſhould offer to plead in be- 
half of a crime, that a lady of virtue and honour can- 
not forgive. But iureiy, ſurely, Madam, this is going 
too far. | 

Cl. Do not blame me, Capt. Tomlinſon. I have a 
good opinion of you, as my wnc/e's friend. But if you 
are Mr. Love/ace's friend that is another thing; for my 
intere!.s and Mr. Lovelace's muſt now be for ever ſepa- 
r. td. | 

Capt. One word with you, Madam, if you pleaſe--- 
oſtering to retire. 

Cl. You may fay all that you pleaſe to ſay before thele 
gentlewomen. Mr. Lovelace may have ſecrets. I have 
none. You feem to think me faulty: I ſhould be = 
that 
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that all the world knew my heart. Let my enemies fit 
in judgment upon my actions: Fairly ſcanned, I fear 
not the reſult. Let them even aſk me my molt tecret 
thoughts, and, whether they make for me, or againit 
me, I will reveal them. 

Capt. Noble Lady! who can fay as you fay ? 

The women held up their hands and eyes; each, as 
if ſhe had ſaid, Not I. 

No diſorder here, faid Miſs Rawlias! But (judging 
by her own heart) A confounded deal of imptobability, 
believe ſhe thought. 

Finely /aid, to be ſure, ſaid the widow Bevis, ſntug- 
ging her ſhoulders. 

Mrs. Moore ſighed. 

Jack Belford, thought T, knows all mine: And in 
this I am more ingenuous than any of the three, and 
a fit match for this paragon. 

Cl. How Mr. Lovelace has found me out here, I can- 
not tell. But ſuch mean devices, ſuch artful, ſuch 
worſe than Waltham diſguiſes put on, to obtrude him- 
ſelf into my company; fuch bold, ſuch ſhocking un- 
truths — 

Capt. The favour of but one word, Madam, in pri- 
vate 

Cl. In order to ſupport a right which he has not 
over me!---O Sir, O Capt. Lomlinſon !——l think I 
have reaſon to ſay, that the man is capable of any vile- 
neſs! — 

The women looked upon one another, and upon me, 
by turns, to fee how | bore it. I had tuch dartings in 
my head at the inſtant, that I thought I ſhould have 
gone diſtracted. My brain ſeemed on tire. What would 
| have given to have had her alone with me!---l tra- 
verſed the toom; my clenched fiſt to my foreheai. 0 
that | had any-body here, thought I, that, Hercules 
like, when flaming in the tortures of Deianira's poiton 
ſhirt, I could tear in pieces! 

Capt. Dear Lady! ſee you not how the poor gentle- 
man---Lord, how have I impoſed upon your uncle, at 
this rate! How happy, did 1 tell him, I faw you! How 
happy I was ſure you would be in each other. 

Cl. Oh, Sir, you don't know how many premeditated 
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offences I had forgiven when I ſaw you laſt, before f 
could appear to you, what I hoped then I might for 
the future be ! — Put now you may tell my uncle, if 
vou pleaie, that I cannot hope for his mediation. Tell 
him, that my guilt, in giving this man an opportunity 
to ſpirit me away from my 7ry'd, my experienced, my 
natural friends, harſhly as they treated me, ſtares me 
every day more and more in the face; and ſtill the 
more, as my fate feenis to be drawing to a criſis, ac- 
cording to the malediction of my offended father! 

And then ſhe burſt into tears, which even affected 
that dog, who, brought to abet me, was himſelf all 
Belforded over. 

Ihe women, ſo uſed to cry without grief, as they 
are to laugh withovt reaſon, by mere force of example 
[confound their prompticuces!] muſt needs pull out 
their handkerchiels. The leſs wonder, however, as! 
myſelf, between confuſion, ſurprize and concern, could 
hardly ſtand it. | | 

What's a tender heart good ſor! - Who can be hap- 
py that has a feeling heart * And yet thou'lt ſay, 
that he who has it not, mult bea tyger, and no man. 

Capt. Let me beg the favour of one wo:d with you, 
Madam, in private ; and that on my own account, 

Ihe women hereupon oftered to retire. She inſiſted, 
that if hey went, I ſhould not ſtay. 

Capt. Sir, bowing to me, ſnall | beg--- 

hope, thought J, that I may trult this ſolemn dog, 
inſtructed as he is. She does not, doubt him. I'll Hay 
out no longer than to give her time to ſpend her firſt fire. 

] then patlively withdrew, with the women---But 
with ſuch a bow to my goddeſs, that it won for me 
eveiy heart but that | wanted mot to win; for the 
haughty maid bent not her knee 1n return. 

he converſation between the Captain and the Lady, 
when we were retired, was to the following effect: The) 
both talked loud enough for me to hear thein. The La- 
dy from anger, the Captain with deſign; and, thou mayſt 
be ſure, there was no liftener but myſelf. What I was 
imperfect in was ſupply'd afterwards ; for 1 had my vel- 
lom, leay'd book, to note all-down.—-If ſhe had 1 
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this, perhaps ſhe would have been more ſparing of her 
inveCtives---and but perhaps neither. 

He told her, that as her brother was abſolutely tre- 
ſolved to ſee her, and as he himſelf, in compliance with 
her uncle's expedient, had reported her marriage; and 
as that report had reached the ears of Lord M. Lady 
Betty, and the reſt of my relations; and as he had been 
obliged, in conſequence of his firſt report, to vouch it; 
and as her brother might find out where ſhe was, and 
apply to the women here, for a confirmation or refuta- 
tion of the marriage ; he had thought himſelf obliged ta 
countenance the report before the women: That this had 
embarraſſed him not a little, as he would not for the 
world that ſhe ſhould have cauſe to think him capable of 
prevarication, contrivance, or double-dealing: And that 
this made him deſirous of a private converſation with her. 

It was true, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had given her conſent to 
ſuch an expedient, believing it was her uncle's ; and lit- 
tle thinking, that it would lead to ſo many errors. Yet 
ſne might have known, that one error is frequently the 
parent of many. Mr. Lovelace had made her ſenſible 
of the truth of that obſervation, on more occaſiuns than 
one; and it was an obſervation that he the Captain had 
made, in one of the letters that was ſhewn her yeſter- 
day (a). 

He hoped, that ſhe had no miſtruſt of V%. That ſhe 
had no doubt of his honour. It, Madam, you ſuſpect 
me---If you think me capable--- What a man- The lord 
be merciful to mel W hat a man muſt you think me! 

I hope, Sir, there cannot be a man in the. world, who 
could deſerve to be ſuſpected in ſuch a caſe as this. | 
do not ſuſpe&t you. If it were pollible there could be 
ene ſuch man, I am ſure, Capt. Lomlinſon, a father of 
children, a man in years, of ſenſe and experience, can- 
not be that man. 

He told me, that juſt then, he thought he felt a ſud- 
den flaſh from her eye, an eye-veam, as he called it, 
cart thro' his ſhivering reins ; and he could not help 
trembling. | 

The dog's conſcience, Jack! Nothing elſe ! --I haye 
ſelt half a dozen ſuch flaſhes, ſuch eye-beams, in as 
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many different converſations with this ſoul-piercing 
beauty. 

Her uncle, ſhe muſt own, was not accuſtom'd to 
think of ſuch expedients : But ſhe had reconciled this to 
herſelf, as the caſe was unhappily uncommon ; and by 
the regard he had for her honour. 

This ſet the puppy's heart at eaſe, and gave him more 
courage. 

She aſked him, if he thought Lady Betty and Miſs 
Montague intended her a viſit ? 

He had no doubt but they did. 

And does he imagine, ſaid ſhe, that I could he 
brought to countenance to them the report you have 
given out ? | 

[1 had hoped to bring her to this, Fack, or ſhe had not 
een their letters. But I had told the Capta:n, that! 
believe I mutt give up this expectation. ] 

No. He believed that I had not ſuch a thought. He 
was pretty ſure, that I intended, when I ſaw them, to 
tell them (as in confidence) the naked truth. 

He then told her, that her uncle had already made 
ſome ſteps towards a general reconciliation. The mo- 
ment,. Madam, that he knows you are really married, 
he will enter into conference with your tather upon it; 
having actually expreſſed his deſire to be reconciled to 
you, ro your mother. | 

And what, vir, ſaid my mother? What ſaid my dear 
mother? [with great emotion; holding out her ſweet 
face, as the captain deſcribed her, with the moſt ear- 
neſt attention, as if ſhe would ſhorten the way which 
his words were to have to her heart. ] 

Your mother, Mud:im, burſt into tears upon it: and 
your uncle was ſo penct.ated by her tenderneſs, that he 
could not proceed with the ſubject. Eut he intends to 
enter upon it with her in form, as ſoon as he hears that 
the ceremony is over. 

By the tone of her voice ſhe wept. The dear creature, 
thought I, begins to relent---And I grudg'd the dog his 
eloquence. I could hardly bear the thought, that any 
man breathing ſhould have the power, which I had loſt, 
of perſuading this high-ſoul'd lady, tho' in my own fa- 
vour. And wouldtt thou think it? this reflection gave 
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me more uneaſineſs at the moment, than I felt from her 
reproaches, violent as they were; or than I had pleaſure 
in her ſuppoſed relenting. For there 1s beauty in every 
thing ſhe ſays and does: Beauty in her paſſion : Beauty 
in her tears Had the Captain been a young fellow, and 
of tank and fortune, his throat would have been in 
danger; and I ſhould have thought very hardly of her! 

O Captain "Tomlinſon, ſaid ſhe, you know not what 
] have ſuffer'd by this man's ſtrange ways. He had, ag 
was not aſhamed to tell him yeſterday, a plain path be- 
fore him. He at firit betray'd me into his power: But 
when [ was in it There ſhe ſtopt. Then reſuming--- 
O, Sir, you know not what a itrange man he has been! 
An unpolite, a rough-manner'd man !—In difgrace 
of his birth and education, and knowledge, an unpolite 
man I- And ſo acting, as if his worldly and perſonal 
advantages ſet him above thoſe graces which diftinguiſh 
_ a gentleman. 

The firſt woman that ever ſaid or that ever thought 
ſo of me, that's my comfort, thought 1! But this (ſpoken 
to her uncle's friend behind my back) helps to heap up 
thy already too-tull meaſure, deareſt—lIt is down in 
my vellom- book. 

Cl. When | look back on his whole behaviour to a 
poor young creature (for | am but a very young crea- 
ture), I cannot acquit him either of great folly, or o 
deep deſign.— And, laſt Wedneſday—{[ There ſhe ſtopt ; 
and I ſuppoſe ruia'd away her face, I wonder ſhe was 
not aſham'd to hint at what ſhe thought ſo ſhameful z. 
and that to a man, and alone with him.] | 

Capt. Far be it from me, Madam, to offer to enter too 
cloſely into ſo tender a ſubject. He owns, that you 
have reaſon to be diſpleaſed with him. But he to ſo— 
lemnly clears himtelf to me, of premeditated offence--- 

C He cannot clear himſelf, Mr. Tomlinſon. The 
people of the houſe mult be very vile, as well as he. I 
am convinced that there was a wicked confederacy— 
But no more upon ſuch a ſubject 

Capt. Only one word more, Madam : He tells me, 


that he gave you ſuch an inſtance of your power over 


him, as never man gave: And that you promiſed to 
pardon him. 
Cl. 
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Cl. He knev-, that he deſerved not pardon, or he had 
not extorted that promiſe from me. Nor had I given 
it to him, but to ſhield myſelt from the vileſt outrage— 
Capt. I could wiſh, Madam, inexcuſable as his beha- 
viour has been, ſince he has ſome/hing to plead in the 
reliance he made upon your promr/ſe ; that, for the 
fake of appearance to the world, and to avoid the miſ- 
chiefs that may follow, if you abſolutely break with 
him, you could prevail upon your naturally generous 
min4, to lay an obligation upon him by your forgiveneſs. 

She was ſilent. 

Capt. Your father and mother, Madam, deplore a 
daughter loſt to them, whom your generoſity to Mr, 
Lovelace may reſtore : Do not put it to the poſſible 
chance, that they may have cauſe to deplore a double 
loſs ; the loſing of a /n, as well as a daughter, who, by 
his own violence, which you may perhaps prevent, may 
be for ever loſt to them, and to the whole family. 

She pauſed. She wept. She owned, that ſhe felt the 
force of this argument. 

I will be the making of this fellow, thought J. 

Capt. Permit me, Madam, to tell you, that Ido not think 
it would be difficult to prevail upon your uncle, if you in- 
fiſt upon it, to come up privately to town, and to give 
you with his on hand to Mr. Lovelace. — Except, indeed, 
your pre:ent miſunderſtanding were to come to his ears, 
Cl. But why, Sir, ſhould J be fo much afraid of my 

brother ? My brother has injured me, not I him. Shall [ 
ſeek protection from my brother of Mr. Lovelace? And 
who ſhall protect me from Mr. Lovelace ?—Will the one 
offer to me, what the other has ofter'd - W icked, un- 
grateful man ! to inſult a friendleſs, unprotected crea- 
ture, made friendleſs by himſelf—I cannot, cannot 
think of him in the light I once thought of him. He 
has no buſineſs with me, Let him leave me, Let my 
brother find me. I am not ſuch a poor creature, as to 
be afraid to face the brother who has injured me. 

Capt. Vi ere you and your brother to meet only to con- 
fer together, to expoſtulate, to clear up difficulties, it were 
another thing. But what, Madam, can you think will be 
the iſſue of an interview (Mr. Solmes with him), when 
be finds you unmarried, and reſolved never to have Mr. 

oVe- 
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Lovelace; ſuppohng Vir. Lovelace were not to inter- 
fere ; which cannot be ſuppoled ? 

Cl. Well, Sir, I can only fay, I am a very unhappy 
creature !---[ muit refign to the will of Providence, and 
be patient under evils, which hat will not permit me 
to ſhun. But I have taken my meatures. Mr. Love- 
lace can never make me happy, nur I him. I wait here 
only for a letter from Mits Howe. That mutt deter- 
mine me --- 

Determine you as to Mr. Lovelace, Madam ? inter- 
tupted the Captain. 

Cl. 1 am already determin'd as to him. 

Capt. Uf it be not in his favour, I have done. I cannot 
uſe ſtronger arguments than I have uſed, and it woald be 
impertinent to repeat them.---[t you cannot forgive his 
oftence, | am ſure it muſt have been much greater than he 
has owned to me---lf you are abſolutely determined, be 
pleaſed to let me know what I ſhall ſay to your uncle? 
You were pleaſed to tell me, that this day would put an 
end to what you called my trouble: I ſhould not have 
thought it any, could I have been an humble means of 
reconciling perſons of worth and honour to each other. 

Here | enter'd with a folemn air. 

Lowel. Mr. Tomlinſon, I have heard a great part of 
what has paſſed between vou and this unforgiving, how- 
ever otherwile excellent lady. I am cut to the heart to find 
the dear creature ſo determined. I could not have believed 
it poſſible, with ſuch proſpects, that I had ſo little a ſhare 
in her eſteem. Nevertheleſs I muſt do myſelf juſtice with 
regard to the offence | was ſo unhappy as to give, ſince I 
find you are ready to thinkit much greater thanitreally was. 

CI. 1 hear not, Sir, your recapitulations. I am, and 
ought to be, the ſole judge of inſults offered to my per- 
fon. I enter not into diſcuſſion with you, nor hear you 
on the ſhocking ſubject. And was going. 

put myſelf between her and the door----You may 
hear all I have to ſay, Madam. My fault is not of 
ſuch a nature, but that you may. I will be a juſt ac- 
cuſer of myſelf; and will not wound your ears. 

I then proteſted that the fire was a real fire [So it was]. 
I diſclaimed [leſs truly indeed] premeditation. I own- 
ed that I was hurried on by the violence of a youth- 
tul paſſion, and by a ſudden impulſe, which few 
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other perſons, in the like ſituation, would have been 


able to check: That I withdrew, at her command and 


intreaty, on the promiſe of pardon, without having of- 


fered the leaſt indecency, or any freedom, that would 
not have been forgiven by perſons of delicacy, ſurpriſed 
in an attitude ſo charming---iHer terror, on the alarm 
of fire, calling for a ſoothing behaviour, and perſonal 
tenderneſs, ſhe being ready to fall into fits: My hoped- 
for happy day ſo near, that I might be preſumed to be 
looked upon as a betrothed lover---And that this excuſe 
might be pleaded even for the women of the houſe, that 
they, thinking us actually married, might ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves to be the leſs concerned to interfere on ſo tender 
an occaſion--- There, Jack, was a bold inſinuation in 
behalf of the women ! 
High indignation filled her diſdainful eye, eye-beam 
after eye-beam flaſhing at me. Every feature of her 
ſweet face had ſoul in it. Yet ſhe ſpoke not. Perhaps, 


Jack, ſhe had a thought, that this 2% for the women. 


accounted for my contrivance to have her paſs to them 
as married, when I fir/? carried her thither. 


Capt. Indeed, Sir, | muſt fay, that you did not 


well to add to the apprehenſions of a lady ſo much ter- 
rified before. RE” Eh 

She offer'd to go by me. I ſet my back againſt the 
door, and beſought her to ſtay a few moments. I had 
not ſaid thus much, my deareſt creature, but for your 
fake, as well as for ny own, that Captain "Tomlinſon 
ſhould not think I had been viler than | was. Nor will 
I fay one word more on the ſubject, after I have appeal- 
ed to your own heart, whether it was not neceſſary, that 
I ſhould fay ſo much; and to the Captain, whether 
otherwiſe he would not have gone away-with a much 


worſe opinion of me, if he had judged. of my offence by 


the violence of your reſentment. 

Capt. Indeed I fbould. I own I ſhould. And I am 
very glad Mr. Lovelace, that you are able to defend 
yourſelf thus far. 

Cl. That cauſe muſt be well tried, where the offender 
takes his ſeat upon the ſame bench with the judge.---I 
ſubmit not mine to men---Nor give me leave to ſay, 
to You, Captain Tomlinſon, tho? Jam willing to have : 
| goo 
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good opinion of you. Had not the man been aſſured, 
that he had influenced you in his favour, he would not 
have brought you up to Hampſtead. 

Capt. That I am influenced, as you call it, Madam, 
is for the ſake of your uncle, and for your own fake, 
more (I will ſay ro Mr. Lovelace's face) then for his. 
What can I have in view, but peace and reconciliation? 
have, from the firft, blamed. and I now, again, blame, 
Mr. Lovelace, for adding diſtreſs to diſtreſs, and terror 
to terror; the lady, as you acknowledge, Sir [ling 
ealiantly}, ready before to fall into fits. 

Lowel. Let me own to you, Captain Tomlinſon, that 
have been a very faulty, a very fooliſh man; and, if 
this dear creature ever honoured me with her love, an 
ingrateſul one. But I have had too much reaſon to 
doubt it. And this is now a flagrant proot that ſhe ne- 
ver had the value for me which my proud heart wiſhed 
for, that, with ſuch proſpects before us; a day fo near; 
ſettlements approved and diawn; her uncle mediating 
a reconciliation, which, for her ſake, not, my own, I 
was deſirous to give into; ſhe can, for an offence ſo re- 
ally ſlight, on an occaſion fo truly accidental, renounce 
me for ever; and, with me, all hopes of that reconcili- 


ation in the way her uncle had put it in, and ſhe had 


acquieſced with; and riſque all conſequences, fatal 
ones as they may too poſſibly be---By my ſoul, Captain 
Tomlinſon, the dear creature mult have hated me all 
the time ſhe was intending to honour me with her hand. 
And now the muſt reſolve to abandon me, as far as [ 
know, with a preference in her heart of the moſt odi- 
ous of men-: in favour of that Sales, who, as you tell 
me, accompanies her brother: And with what hopes, 
with what view, accompanies him ?--- How can I bear 
70 think of this? 


C1. It is fit, Sir, that you ſhould judge of my regard 


for you, by your own conſcious demerits. Yet you 
know, or you would not have dared to behave to me as 
fometimes you did, that you had more of it than you 
geſerved. 

She walked ſrom us; and then returning, Captain 
Tomlinſon, faid he, I will own to you, that I was not 
apable of relolving to give my hand, and---nothing but 
f my 
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my hand.---Haye I not given a flagrant proof of this to 


LY 


the once moſt indulgent of parents? which has brought 
me into a diſtreſs, which tis inn has heightened, when 
he ought, in gratitude and honovr, to have endeavour— 
ed to render it ſupportable. I had even a has, Sir, in 
his favour, I ſcruple not to own it. Long, too long! 
bore I with his unaccountable ways, attributing his er- 


.rors to unmeaning gaiety, and to a want of knowing 


what true delicacy, and true generoſity, required from 
a heart ſuſceptible of grateful impreſſions to one involy- 
ed by his means in unhappy circumſtances. It is now 
wickedneſs in him (a wickedneſs which diſcredits all his 
profeſſions) to ſay, that his laſt cruel and ingrateful inſult 
was not a premeditated one.---But what need I ſay more 
of this infult, when it was of ſuch a nature, as it has 
changed that hias in his favour, and made me chooſe to 
forego all the inviting proſpects he talks of, and to run 
all hazards, to tree myſelf from his power ? 

O my deareſt creature! how happy for us both, had 
been able to diſcover that hs, as you condeſcend to 
call it, thro' ſuch reſerves as man never encountered 
with! 

He did diſcover it, Captain Tomlinſon. He brought 
me, more than once, to own it; the more necdlcily 
brought me to own it, as I date ſay his own vanity gave 
him no cauſe to doubt it; and as I had no other motive 
in not being forward to own it, than my too juſt ap- 
prehenſions of his want of generoſity. In a word, Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon (and now, that I am determined upon 
my meaſures, I the leſs ſcruple to ſay it), I ſhould have 
deſpiſed myſelf, had I found myſelf capable of affecta- 
tion or tyranny to the min I intended to marry. I have 
always blamed the deateſt friend I have in the word tor 
a fault in this nature. In a word —— 

Lovel And had my angel really and indeed the favour 
for me ſhe is pleated to own ?---Deareſt creature, for- 
give me Reſtore me to your good opinion. Surely [ 
have not finned beyond forgiveneſs. You fay, that [ 


extorted from you the promiſe you made me. But | 


could not have preſumed to make that promiſe the con- 
dition of my obedience, had I not thought there was 
room to expect forgiveneſs. Permit, 1 beleech you, the 

proſpects 
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proſpects to take place, that were opening ſo agreeably 
before ns. I will go to town, ani bring the licence. 
All difficulties to the obtaining it are ſurmounted. 
Captain Tomlinton ſhall be witnels to the deeds. He 
will be preſent at the ceremony on the part of your 
uncle. Indeed he gave me hope, that your uncle 
himſelf. 

Capt. I did, Mr. Lovelace: And I will tell you my 
grounds for the hope, | gave. I propoſed to my dear 
triend (Your uncle Madam), that he ſhould give out, 
that he would take a turn with me to my little farm- 
houſe, as I call it, near Northampton, tor a week or 
ſo— Poor gentleman ! he has of late been very little a- 
broad! Joo viſibly indeed declining—Change of air, 
it might be given out, was good for him.—but J ſee, 
Madam, that, this is too tender a ſubject — 

The dear creature wept. She knew how to appiy, 
as meant, the Captain's hint to the occaſion of her un- 
cle's declining ſtate of health. 

Capt. We might indeed, I told him, ſet out in that 
road, but turn ſhort to town in my chariot ; and he 
might ſee the ceermony performed with his own eyes, 
and be the deſired father, as well as the beloved uncle. 

She turned from us, and wiped her eyes. 

Capt. And really, there teem now to be but two ob- 
jections to this; as Mr. Harlowe diicouraged not the 
propoſal— The one, the unhappy milunderſtanding be- 
tween you; Which 1 wou!d not by any means he ſhould 
know ; fince then he might be apt to give weight to 
Mr. James Harlowe's unjuſt ſurmizes. — The ocher, 
that it would necetiarily occaſion iome delay to the ce- 
remony; which 1 cannot ice, but may be performed 
in a Cay or two---It--- 

And then he reverently bowed to my goddeſs.— 
Charming fellow! But often did J curie my ſtars, 
for making me ſo much obliged to his adroitneſs. 

She was going to ſpeak ; but, not liking the turn of 
her countenar.ce (altho', as I thought, its leverity and 
1141gnation ſeemed a little abated), I ſaid, and had 
like to have blown myſelf up by it-- One expedient L 
have juſt thought o.— 
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Cl. None of your expedients, Mr. Lovelace! I ab- 
hor your expedients, your inventions---I have had tov 
many of them. 

Lodel. See, Captain Tomlinſon !—See, Sir---O how 
we expoſe ourſelves to you !---Little did you think, [ 
dare ſay, that we have lived in ſuch a continued miſun- 
derſtanding together! But you will make the beſt of it 
all, We may yet be happy. O that I could have been 
aſſured, that this dear lady loved me with the hundredth 
part of the love I have for her !---Our diffidencies have 
been mutual. This dear creature has too much puncti- 
lio : I am afraid, that I have too little. Hence our dif- 
ticulties. But I have a heart, Capt. Tomlinſon, a heart 
that bids me hope tor het love, becauſe it is refoly- 
ed to deſerve it, as much as man can deſerve it. 


Capt. | am indeed furpriſed at what I have ſeen and q 


heard. I defend not Mr. Lovelace, Madam, in the 

offence he has given you---As a father of daughters my- 

ſeif, | cannot defend him, tho' his fault ſeems to be 

lighter than I had apprehended---But in my conſcience 

1 think, that you, Madam, carry your reſentment too 
igh. 

Ti Too high, Sir !—Too high, to the man that 
might have been happy if he would! Too high to 
the man that has held my ſoul! in ſuſpenfe an hundred 
times, ſince (by artifice and deceit) he obtained a pow- 
er over me!---Say, Lovelace, thyſelf fav, Art thou not 
the very Lovelace, that, by inſulting me, haſt wrong'd 
thy own hopes ? -- "| he wretch that appeared in vile 
diſguiſes, perſonating an old lame creature, ſeeking for 
lodgings ſor thy ſick wife ?--- Telling the gentlewomen 
here ſtories all of thy own invention; and aſſerting to 
them an huſband's right over me which thou haſt not? 
And is it (turning to the Captain) to be expected that 
I ſhould give credit to the ptoteſtations of ſuch a man? 

Lowel. Treat me, deareſt creature, as you pleaſe, I 
will bear it: And yet your ſcorn and your violence have 
fixed daggers in my heart---Bur was it poſſible, without 
thoſe diguiſes, to come at your ſpeech ? And could [ 


loſe you, if ſtudy, if invention, would put in my pow- 


er to arreſt your anger, and give me hope to engage 
you to confirm to me the promiſedpardon ?--- The addreſs 
I mac? 


— 
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made to you before the women, as if the marriage · ce- 
remony had paſſed, was in confequence of what your 
uncle had adviſed, and what you had acquieſced with ; 
and the rather made, as your brother, and Singleton, 
and Solmes, were reſolved to find out whether what was 
reported of your marriage were true or not, that thev 
might take their meaſures accordingly ; and in hopes to 
prevent that miſchief, which I have been but too ſtu- 
dious to prevent, ſince this tameneſs has but invited in- 
ſolence from your brother and his confederates. 

CI. O thou ſtrange wretch, how thou talkeſt ! — 
But, Captain Tomlinſon, give me leave to fay, that, 
were I inclined to talk any farther upon this ſubje&, 
I would appeal to Miſs Rawlins's judgment (Who 
elſe have I to appeal to?); {he ſeems io be a perſon of 
prudence and honour ; but not to any man's judgment, 
whether I carry my reſentinent beyond fit bounds, when 
I reſolve | 

Capt. Forgive, Madam, the interruption---But I 
think there can be no reaſon for this. You ought, as 
you ſaid, to be the /o/e judge of indignities offered you. 
The gentlewomen here are ſtrangers to you. You will 
perhaps ſtay but a little while among them. If you lay 
the ſtate of your caſe before any of them, and your 
brother come to enquire of them, your uncle's intend- 
ed mediation will be diſcovered and rendered abortive 
---] ſhall appear in a light that I never appeared in, 
in my life---tor theſe women may not think themſelves 
obliged to keep the ſecret. 

Cl. O what diflicuities has one fatal ſtep involved me 
in !---But there is no neceflity for ſuch an appeal. I am 
reſolved on my nieaſures. 

Capt. Abſolutely reſolved, Madam? 

Cl. Jam. 

Capt. What ſhall I ſay to your uncle Harlowe, 
Madam ?---Poor gentleman! how will he be ſurprized ! 
---You ſee, Mr. ee Yrs ſee, Sir --turning to 
me, with a flouriſhing hand---But you may thank your- 
ſelf---and admirably falked he from us. 

True, by my ſoul, thought I. I traverſed the room, 
and bit my unperſuaſive lips, now upper, now under, 
for vexation. K 2 4 
| He 
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He made a profound reverence to her---And went to 
the window, where lay his hat and whip; and, taking 
them up, opened the door. Child, faid he, to ſome- 
body he faw, pray, order my ſervant to bring my horſe 
to the door--- 

Lovel. You won't go, Sir---I hope you won't !---Tam 
the unhappieſt man in the world !---You wont't go--- 
Vet, alas!---But yon won't go, Sir !-- There may be yet 
hopes, that Lady Betty way have ſome weight--- 

Cart. Dear Mr. Lovelace; and may not my worthy 
friend, an affeRionate uncle. hope for ſome influence 
upon his daurbter. niece 2---But I beg pardon---A letter 
will always find me diſpoſed to ſerve the lady, and that 
as well for her fake, as for the ſake of my dear friend. 

She had thrown Herſelf into a chair ; her eyes caſt 
cown : She was motionleſs, as in a profound ſtudy. 

The Captain bowed to her again: But met with no 
return to his bow. Mr. Lovelace, ſaid he (with an air 
of equality and independence), I am Yours. 

Still the dear unaccountable fat as immoveable as a 
ſtatue ; ſtirring neither hand, foot, head, nor eye --I 
never before ſaw any one in ſo profound a reſverie, in 
ſo waking a dream. 

He paſſed by her to go out at the door ſhe ſat near, 
tho' the other door was his direct way; and bowed 
again. She moved not. I will not diſturb the lady in 
her meditations, Sir.— Adieu, Mr. Lovelace-— MV far- 
ther, I beſeech you. 

She ſtarted, ſighing---Are you going, Sir? 

Capt. Jam, Madam. I could have been glad to do 
vou ſervice: But Fee it is not in my power. 

She ſtood up, holding out one hand, with inimitable 
dignity and ſweetneſs---1 am ſorry you are going, Sir-- 
] cant't help it---I have no friend to adviſe with---Mr. 
Lovelace has the art (or good-fortune, perhaps I ſhould 
call it) to make himſelf many.---Well, Sir---If you will 
go, I can't help it. f 

Capt. Iwill not go, Madam, his eyes twinkling [Again 


ſeized with a fit of humanity!]. I will nor go, if 


my longer ſtay can do you either ſervice or pleaſure. 
What, Sir (turning to me), what, Mr. Lovelace, 
| Was 
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was your expedient ?- Perhaps ſomething may be offer- 
ed, Madam— | 

She ſighed, and was ſilent. 

REvenGE, invoked I to myſelf, kerp thy throne in my 
heart--- if the uſurper Love once more drive thee from it, 
thou wilt never regain poſſeſſion ! 

Lovel. What had thought of, what I had intended 
to propoſe, and 1 ſighed---was this, that the dear crea- 
ture, if ſhe will not forgive me, as ſhe promiſed, would 
ſuſpend the diſpleaſure ſhe has conceived againſt me, till 
Lady Betty arrives.---That lady may be the mediatrix 
between us. This dear creature may put herſelf into 
her protection, and accompany her down to her ſeat in 
Oxfordſhire. It is one of her Ladyſhip's purpoſes to 
prevail on her ſuppoſed new niece to go down with her. 
It may paſs to every one but to Lady Betty, and to you, 
Captain Tomlinſon, and to your friend Mr. Harlowe 
(as he defires), that we have been ſome time married : 
And her being with my relations, will amount to a 
proof to James Harlowe, that we are ; and our nup- 
tials may be privately, and at this beloved creature's 
pleaſure, ſolemnized; and your report, Captain, au- 
thenticated. | 

Capt. Upon my honour, Madam, clapping his hand 
upon his breaſt, a charming expedient! This will anſwer 
every end. 

She muſed---She was greatly perplexed---At laſt, God 
direct me, faid ſhe ! I know not what to do---A young 
unfriended creature, whom have I to adviſe with? 
Let me retire, if I can retire. 

She withdrew with flow and trembling feet, and went 
up to her chamber. 

For Heaven's ſake, ſaid the penetrated varlet, his 
hands lifted up, for Heaven's fake take compaſſion upon 
this admirable lady !---I cannot proceed---I cannot pro- 
ceed---She deſerves all things--- 

| Softly !---damn the fellow !---The women are com- 
ing in. 

He ſobbed up his grief---turned about - hemmed 
up a more manly accent---Wipe thy curſed eyes---He 
did. The ſunſhine took place on one cheek, and ſpread 

| K 3 flowly 
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ſlowly to the other, and the fellow had his whole face 
again. 

> The women all three came in, led by that ever- cu- 
rious Miſs Rawlins. I told them, that the lady was 
gone up to conſider of every thing: That we had hopes 
of her. And ſuch a repreſentation we made of all that 
had paſſed, as brought either tacit or declared blame 
upon the fair perverſe, for hardneſs of heart, and over- 
delicacy: 

The widow Bevis, in particular, put out one lip, toſ- 
ſed up her head, wrinkled her forehead, and made ſuch 
motions with her now lifted-up, now caſt down eyes, as 
ſhewed, that ſhe thought there was a great deal of per- 
verſeneſs and affectation in the lady. 1 ſhe 
changed her cenſuring looks to looks of pity of me— 
But (as ſhe ſaid) She loved not to aggravate !---A poor 
buſineſs, Gd help's! ſhrugging up her ſhoulders, to 
make ſuch a rout about! and then her eyes laughed 
heartily—Indulgence was a good thing! Love was a 
good thing !—But too much was too much ! 

Miſs Rawlins, however, declared, after ſhe had call- 
ed the Widow Bevis, with a prudiſh ſimper, a comical 
gentlewoman ! That there muſt be ſomething in our 
ſtory, which ſhe could not fathom; and went from us 
into a corner, and ſat down, ſeemingly vexed that ſhe 
could not. 


UCETT-ES XI 


Mr. Lovelace. In Continuation. 


F lady ſtaid longer above than we wiſhed ; and 
I, hoping that (lady-like) ſhe only waited for an 
invitation to return to us, deſired the widow Bevis, in 
the Captain's name (who wanted to go to town), to re- 
queſt the favour of her company. 

I cared not to ſend up either Miſs Rawlins or Mrs. 
Moore on the errand, leſt my beloved ſhould be in a 
communicative diſpoſition ; eſpecially as ſhe had hinted 


at an appeal to Miſs Rawlins ; who, beſides, has ſuch - 


an unbounded curioſity. 

Mrs. Bevis preſently returned with an anſwer (wink- 
ing and pinking at me), that the lady would follow her 
down. 
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down. Miſs Rawlins could not but offer to retire, as 
the others did. Her eyes, however, iatimated that ſhe 
had rather ſtay. But they not being anſwered as ſhe 
ſeemed to wiſh, ſhe went with the reit, but with flow- 
er feet; and had hardly left the parlour, when the lady 
entered it by the other door ; a melancholy dignity in 
her perſon and air. 

She fat down. Pray, Mr. Tomlinſon, be ſeated. He 
took his chair over againſt her. I ſtood behind hers, 
that | might give him agreed-upon ſignals, ſhould there 
be occaſion for them. | 

As thus---A wink of the left-eye was to ſignify, Pufh 
that point, Captain. 

A wink of the right, and a nod, was to indicate Ap- 
probation of what he had ſaid. 

My fore-finger held up, and biting my lip, Get off of 
that, as faſt as poſſible. 

A right-forward nod, and a frown — Swear to it, 
Captain. | 

My whole ſpread hand, To take care not to ſay too 
much on that particular ſubject. | 

And thele motions I could make, even thoſe with my 
haad, without holding up my arm, or moving my 
wriſt, had the women been there; as, when they were 
agreed upon, Ihnew not but they would. 

A ſcouling brow, and a poſitive nod, was to bid him 
riſe in his temper. 

She hemm'd---I was going to ſpeak, to ſpare her ſup- 
poſed confuſion : But this lady never wants preſence of 
mind, when preſence of mind is neceſſary either to her 
honour, or to that conſcious dignity which diſtinguiſhes 
her from all the women 1 ever knew. 

I have been conſidering, faid ſne, as well as I was 
able, of every thing that has paſſed ; and of all that bas 
been ſaid; and of my unhappy ſituation. I mean no 
ill; I wiſhno ill, to any creature living, Mr. Tomlin- 
ſon. I have always delighted to draw favourable ra- 
ther than unfavourable concluſions, tometimes, as it has 
proved, for very bad hearts. Cenforioutneſs, whatever 
faults I have, is not naturally my fault---But circum- 

ſtanced as I am, treated as I have been, unworthily 
treated 
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treated by a man who is full of contrivances, and glories 
in them -- 

Lovel. My deareſt life !---But I will not interrupt you. 

CI. Thus treated, it becomes me to doubt---It con- 
cerns my honour to doubt, to fear, to apprehend--Your 
intervention, Sir, is ſo ſeaſonable, ſo kind for this man 
- -My uncle's expedient, the firſt of the kind he ever, I 
believe, thought ot; a plain, honeſt, good-minded man, 
as he is, not affeQting ſuch expedients---Your report in 
conformity to it---The conſequences of that report ; 
The alarm taken by my brother; His raſh reſolution 
upon it---The alarm taken by Lady Betty, and the reſt 
of Mr. Lovelace's relations---The ſudden letters written 
to him, upon it, which, with yours, he ſhewed me--- 
All ceremony, among perſons born obſervers of ceremony, 
and intitled to value themſelves upon their diftin&ion 
diſpenſed with. All theſe things have happen'd /o quick, 
and ſome of them /e ſeaſonableoↄ 

L:vel. Lady Betty, you ſee, Madam, in her letter, 


diſpenſes with punctilio, avowedly in compliment to you. 


Charlotte, in hers, profeſſes to do the fame for the fame 
reaſon. Good Heaven, that the reſpect intended you by 
my relations, who, in every other caſe, are really puncti- 
lious, ſhould be thus conſtrued! They were glad, Ma- 


dam, to have an opportunity to compliment you at my 


expence. Every one of my family rakes delight in ral- 
lying me. But their joy on the ſuppoſed occaſion—- 

Cl. Do I doubt, Sir, that you have not ſomething to 
ſay, for any thing you think fit to do ?---I am ſpeaking 
to Captain Tomlinſon, Sir---I wiſh you would be pleaſ- 
ed to withdraw---At leaſt to come from behind my 
Chair. 

And ſhe looked at the Captain, obſerving, no douht, 
that his eyes ſeemed to take leſſons from mine. 

A fair match, by Jupiter ? 

The Captain was diſconcerted. The dog had not had 
ſuch a bluſh upon his fice for ten years before. I bit 
my lip for vexation: Walked about the 100m ; but ne- 


vertheleſs took. my poſt again; and blinked with my 


eyes to the Captain, as a caution for him to take 
more care of his: And then ſcouling with my Wm 
an 
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and giving the nod poſitive, I as good as faid, Reſent 
that, Captain. 

Capt. I hope, Madam, you have no ſuſpicion, that 
am capable —— 

Cl. Be not diſpleaſed with me, Captain Tomlinſon. 
| have told vou that I am not of a ſuſpicious temper. 
Excuſe me for the ſake of my ſincerity. There is not, 
{ will be bold to fay, a ſinceter heart in the world, 
tian hers before you. 

She took out her handherchief and put it to her eyes. 

| was going at the inſtant, after her example, to 
vouch for the honeſty of my heart ; but my conſcience 
MennelPd upon me; and would not ſuffer the medita- 
ted vow to paſs my lips.---4 deviliſh thing, thought I, 


for a man to be fo little himſelf, when he has moit oc- 


caſion for himſelf ! 

The villain Tomlinfon looked at me with a rueful 
ſace, as if he begged leave to cry for company. It 
might have been as well, if he had cried. A feeling 
heart, or the tokens of it, given by a ſenſible eye are 
very reputable things, when kept in countenance by 
the occaſion. 

And here let me fairly own to thee, that twenty 
times in this trying converſation I faid to myſelf, that 
could I have thought, that I ſhould have all this trou- 
ble, and incurred all this guilt, I wouid have been ho- 
neſt at firſt. But why, queſtioned I, is this dear crea- 
ture fo lovely? Vet to invincible ?---Ever heardſt thou 
before that the ſweets of May bloſſomed in December? 

Capt. Be pleaſed-- be pleaſed, Madam---if you have 
doubts of my honour 

A whining varlet ! He ſhould have been quite angry 
--- For what gave I him the nod poſitive ? He ſhould 
have ſtalked to the window, as for his whip and hat. 

Cl. I am only making fuch obſervations as my youth, 
my inexperience, and my preſent unhappy circumſtan- 
ces, ſuggeſt to me---A worthy heart (ſuch, I hope, is 
Captain Tomlinſon's) need not fear an examination 
need not fear being looked into---W hatever doubt that 
man who has been the cauſe of my errors and, as my 
ſevere father imprecated, the puniſher of the errors he 
has cauſed, might have had ot me, or of my _ l 
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would have forgiven him for them, if he had fairly 

ropoſed them to me: For he might, perhaps, have 

ad ſome doubt of the future conduct of a creature, 
whom he could induce to correſpond with him againſt 
parental prohibition, and againſt the lights which her 
own judgment threw in upon her: And if he had pro- 
pounded them to me like a man and a gentleman, I 
would have been glad of the opportunity given me to 
clear my intentions, and to have ſhewn myſelf intitled 
to his good opinion---And I hope you, Sir 

Capt. I am ready to hear all your doubts, Madam, 
and to clear them up 

Cl. 1 can only put it, Sir, to your conſcience and 
honour, — 

The dog fat uneaſy : He ſhifted his feet : Her eye 
was upon him : he was therefore, after the rebuff he 
had met with, afraid to look at me for my motions ; 
and now turned his eyes towards me, then from me, 
as if he would unlook his own looks; his head turning 
about like a weathercock in a hurricane. 


C/--- That all is true, that you have written, and 


that you have told me. 

| gave him a right forward nod, and a frown---as 
much as to ſay Swear to it, Captain. But the varlet 
did not round it off as I would have haq him. How- 
'ever, he averr'd that it was. 

He had hoped, he ſaid, that the circumſtances with 
which his commiſſion was attended, and what he had 
communicated to her, which he could not know but 
from his dear friend her uncle, might have ſhielded 
him even from the ſhadow ot ſuipicion---But I am con- 
tented, ſaid he, ſtammering, to be thought---to be 
thought what---what you pleaſe to think me—till, till, 
you are ſatisfied | 

A whore's-bird ! 

CI The circumſtances you refer to, I muſt own, 
ought to ſhield you, Sir, from ſuſpicion---But the 
man before you is a man that would make an angel 
ſuſpected, ſhould that angel plead for him. 


came forward. Travers'd the room--Was indeed, 


in a bloody patlion—I have no patience, Madam! 
And again I bit my unperſuaſive lip 8 
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Cl. No man ought to be impatient at imputations he 
is not aſhamed to deſerve. An innocent man will not 
be outrageous upon ſuch imputations. A guilty man 
ought nor [Moſt excellently would this charming crea- 
ture cap ſentences with Lord M. ! ] But am I not now 
trying you, Sir, on the foot of your merits. I am only 
ſorry, that I am conſtrained to put queſtions to this ar- 
thier gentleman, which perhaps I ought not to gut, ſo 
farſas they regard himſe/f.—And I hope, Captain 'Tom- 
linſon, that you, who know not Mr. Lovelace ſo well, 
as, to my unhappineſs, I do, and who have children of 
your own, will excuſe a poor young creature, who is de- 
prived of all worthy protection, and who has been in- 
ſulted and endangered, by the moſt deſigning man in 
the world, and perhaps by a confederacy of his creatures. 

There ſhe ſtopt; and ſtood up, and looked at me; 
fear, nevertheleſs, apparently mingled with her anger. 
And ſo it ought. I was glad however, of this poor 
ſign of love---No one fears whom they value not. 

Womens tongues were licenſed, J was going to ſay-- 
But my conſcience would not let me call her a woman : 
nor uſe to her ſo vulgar a phraſe. I could only rave by 
my motions ; lift up my eyes, ſpread my hands, rub my 
face, pull my wig, and look like a fool. Indeed I had 
a great mind to run mad. Had I been alone with her, 
I would ; and ſhe ſhould have taken conſequences. 

The Captain interpoſed in my behalf ; gently, how- 
ever, and as a man not quite ſure that he-was himſelf 
acquitted. Some of the pleas we had beth inſiſted on, 
he again inforced---And ſpeaking low---Poor gentle- 
man! ſaid he, who can but pity him I- Indeed, Ma- 
dam, it is eaſy to ſee, with all his failings, the power 
you have over him ! | 

Cl. I have no pleaſure, Sir, in diſtreſſing any one, 
Not even him, who has ſo much diſtreſſed me,---But, 
Sir, when I THINK, and when [ ſee him before me, I 
cannot command my temper I Indeed, indeed, Cap- 
tain Tomlinion, Mr. Lovelace has not acted by me ei- 
ther as a grateful, a generous, or a prudent man !— 
He knows not, as I told him yeſterday, the value of 
the heart he has inſulted. 


Thore 
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There the angel ſtopt; her handherchief at her eyes. 

O Belford, Belford ! that ſhe ſhould fo greatly excel, 
as to make me, at times, a villain in my own eyes ! 

I beſought her pardon. I promiſed that it ſhould be 
the ſtudy of my whole life to deſerve it. My faults, I 
ſaid whatever they had been, were rather faults in her 
apprehenſion, than in fa@. Welle go her to give way 
to the expedient I had hit upon- I repeated it. The 
Captain inforced it, for her uncle's ſake , once 
more, for the ſake of the general reconciliation ; for 
the ſake of all my family ; for the fake of preventing 
future miſchief 

She wept She ſeemed ſtaggered in her reſolution 
—dhe turned from me. I mentioned the letter of 
Lord M. I befought her to reſign to Lady Betty's me- 
diation all our differences, if ſhe would not forgive 
me before ſhe ſaw her, 

She turned towards me —- She was going to ſpeak ; 
but her heart was full---And again ſhe turned away 
her face---'l hen half turning it to me, her handker- 
chief at her eyes And do you really and indeed expect 
Lady Betty and Miſs Montague ?---And do you--- 
Again ſhe ſtopt 

[ anſwered in a ſolemn manner. 

She turned from me her whole face, and pauſed and 
ſeemed to conſider. But, in a paſſionate accent, again 
turning towards me [O how difficult, Jack, for a Har- 
lowe ſpirit to forgive !]---Let her Ladyſhip come, if 
ſhe pleaſes, ſaid ſhe---I cannot, cannot, wiſh to ſee her 
---And it ſhe plcad for you, I cannot with to hear 
her ! --The more I think, the leſs can I forgive an at- 
tempt, that | am convinced was intended to dere we. 
[A plaguy ſtrong word tor the occaſion, ſuppoſing ſhe 
was right!] What has my conduct been, that an intult 
of ſuch a nature ſhould be oifer'd to me, as it would be 
a weakneſs to forgive? I am ſunk in my own eyes !--- 
And how can | receive a vifit that muſt depreſs me 
more ? 

The Captain urged her in my favour with greater 
earneſtneſs than before We both even clan our'd, as l 
may ſay for mercy and ſorgiveneſs. [Didiſt thou never 
hear the good folks talk of taking heaven by orm ? |-- 

| Contrition 
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Contrition repeatedly avowed—A total reformation 


pro miſed The happy expedient again pleaded--- 


Cl. I have taken my meaſures. | have gone too far 
to recede, or to wiſh to recede. My mind is prepared 
for adverſity. That I have not deſerved the evils I 
have met with, is my conſolation !---I have written to 
Miſs Howe, what my intentions are. My heart is not 
with you---It is againſt you, Mr. Lovelace. I had not 
written to you, as I did, in the letter I left behind me, 
had I not refolved, whatever became of me, to re- 
nounce you for ever. Soy 

I was full of hope now. Severe as her expreſſions 
were, I ſaw ſhe was afraid, that I ſhould think of 
what ſhe had written. And indeed, her letter is vio- 
lence itſelf. Angry people, Tack, ſhould never write 
while their paſſion holds. | 

Lovel. The ſeverity you have ſhewn me, Madam, 
whether by pen or by ſpeech, ſhall never have place in 
my remembrance, but for your honour. In the light 
you have taken things, all is deſerved, and but the na- 


tural reſult of virtuous reſeatment ; and I adore you, 


even for the pangs you have given me. 

She was ſilent. She had employment enough with 
her handkerchief at her eyes. 

Lowel.You lament ſometimes, that you have no friends 
of your own ſex to conſult with. Miſs Rawlins, I 
muſt confeſs, is too inquiſitive to be confided in [I 


| liked not, thou may'ſt think, her appeal to Miſs Raw- 


lins]. She may mean well. But 1 never in my life 
knew a perſon who was fond of prying into the ſecrets 
of others, that was fit to be truſted. The curioſity of 
ſuch is governed by pride, which is not gratified but by 
whiſpering about a ſecret till it becomes public, in or- 
der to ſhew either their conſequence, or their lagacity, 
It is ſo in every caſe. What man or woman, who is 
cevetous of power, or of wealth, is covetaus of either, 
for the ſake of making a right ule of it ?---But in the 
ladies of my family you may confide. It is their ambi- 
tion to think of you, as one of themſelves. Renew but 
your conſent to paſs /9 the world, for the ſake of your 
uncle's expedient, and for the prevention of miſchief, 
as a lady ſome time mariied, Lay Betty may be ac- 
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quainted with the naked truth ; and you may (as ſhe 
hopes you will) accompany her to her ſeat; and, if it 
muſi be fo, conſider me as in a ſtate of penitence or 
probation, to be accepted or rejected, as I may appear 


to deſerve. 
The Captain again clapt his hand on his breaſt, and 


declared upon his bonour, that this was a propoſal, 


that, were the caſe that of his own daughter, and ſhe 
were not reſolved upon immediate marriage (which yet 
he thought by far the more eligible choice), he ſhould 
be very much concerned, were ſhe to refuſc it. 

Cl. Were I with Mr. Lovelace's relations, and to 
paſs as his wife to the world, | could not have any 
choice. And how could he be then in a ſtate of pro- 
bation? O Mr. Tomlinſon, you are too much his 
friend to ſee into his driſt. | | 

Capt. His friend, Madam, as I faid before, as I am 
yours and your rncle's, for the ſake of a general recon- 


* 


ciliation, which mult begin with a better underſtanding 
between your ſelves. 

Livel. Only, my deareft life, refolve to attend the 
arrival and viſit of Lady Betty: And permit her to a- 
bitrate between us | 

Capt. i heie can be no harm in that, Madam---You 
can ſuffer no inconvenience from hat, if Mr. Love- 
lace's offence be fuch, that a lady of that lady's cha- 
racter judges it to be unpardonable, why then--- 

C7. (Interrupting ; and to me) If 1 am not invaded 
by you, Sir---If I am (as I ought to be) my own mil- 
trets, | think to ſtay here, in this He houſe [ And then 
had [ an eye beam, as the Captain calls it, flaſhed at me], 
till | receive a letter from Miſs Howe. That, I hope, 
weill be in a day or two. If in that time the ladies come 
whom you expect, and if they are deſirous to ſee the 
creature whom you have made unhappy, I thall know 
whether | can, or cannot, receive their viſit. 

She turned ſhort to the door, and retiiing, went up 
fairs to her chamber. ans 22. | 

O Sir, ſaid the Captain, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, what 
an angel of a woman is this !---I have been, and I am, a 
very wicked man. · But if any thing ſhould happen amils 


to this admirable lady, thro' my means, I ſhall have more 


caule 
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gauſe for ſelf-reproach, than for all the bad actions ot 
my life put together. 

And his eyes gliſtened. | 

Nothing ean happen amiſs, thou ſorrowful dog !- 
What can happen amils ?---Are we to form our opinion 
of things by the romantic notions of a girl, who ſuppo- 
ſes that to be the greateſt which is the ſlighteſt of eviis ? 
Have I not told thee our while ftxiy * Has ſhe not 
broken her promiſe ? Did J not genervuſly pete her, 
when in my power? I wasdecent, tho? I hai} her at fuch 
advantage. Greater liberties have 1 taken with giris of 
character at a common romping-bout, and ail has been 
laughed off, and handkerchief and bead-cloatlis adjuſted, 
and petticoats ſhaken to rights, in my preſence. Never 
man, in the like circumſtances, and rctolved as I was re- 
ſolved, goaded on as | was goeded on, as well by her 
own ſex, as by the impulſes of a violent paſſion, was 
ever ſo decent. Yet what mercy does ſhe ſhew me? 

Now, Jack, this pi iful dog was ſuch another unfor- 
tunate one as thyſelt---His arguments ſerving to confirm 
me in the very purpoſe, he brough: then to prevail upon 
me to give up. Had he leſt me to myſeif, to the ten- 
derneſs of my own nature, moved as I was when the 
lady withdrew, and had fat down, and made odious fa- 
ces, and ſaid nothing; it is very poſſible, that I ſhould 
have taken the chair over-againſt him, which ſhe had 
quitted ; and have cry'd and blubber'd with him for half 
an hour together. But the variet to argue with me! Lo 
3 to convince a man, who knows in his heart that 

e is doing a wrong thing !---H muſt needs think, the- 
this would put me upon tirins what I could tay for 
myſelf ; and when the excited cumpunition cn be car- 
ried from the heart to the lips, it wait £vagporate in 
words. 

Thou perhaps, in this place, wouldſt have urged the 
ſame pleas that he viged. Wat anwende to him 
thetefore may do for thee, aud tpare thee the trouble 
of writing, and me of reading, a good dealof nonienie, 

Capt. You were pleaſed to tell me, Sir, that you only 
propoſed to tiy her virtue; and that you believed you 
ſhould actually marry her. 

L 2 Lovel. 
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Lowel. So T ſhall, and cannot help it. I have no 
doubt but i ſhall. And as to trying her, is ſhe not now 
in the height of her trial? Have 1 not reaſon to think, 
that ſhe is coming about ? Is ſhe not now yielding up 
her reſentment for an attempt which ſhe thinks ſhe 
ought not to forgive ?---And if ſhe do, may ſhe not ſor- 
give the laſt attempt 2---Can ſhe, in a word, reſent that 
more than ſhe does this - Women often, for their own 
fakes, will keep the laft 7 ride but will oftentatiouſly 
Cin the ears of gods and men with their clamours upon 
a ſucceſsleſs offer. 

It was my folly, my weakneſs, that 1 gave her not 
more cauſe for this her unſparing violence | 

Capt O Sir, you never will be able to ſubdue this 
lady without force. _ 

Loywvel. Well, then, puppy, muſt I not endeavour to 


find a proper time and place— 


Capt. Forgive me, Sir! But can you think of force 
to ſuch a fine creature ? 

Level. Force, indeed, ! abhor the thought of; and 
for what, thinkeſt thou, have I taken all the pains 1 
have taken, and engaged ſo many perſons in my cauſe, 
but to avoid the neceflity of violent compulſion ? But 
yet, imagineft, thou that I expe&t dire# conſent from 
ſuch a lover of forms, as this lady is known to be? Let 
me tell thee, Mc.Donald, that thy maſter Belford has 
urged on thy fide of the queſtion, all that thou canſt 
urge. Muſt I have every puppy's conſcience to pacify, 
as weil as my own? By my foul, Patrick, ſhe has a 
friend here (clapping my hand on my breaſt) that pleads 
for her with greater and more irreſiſtable eloquence, 
than all the men in the world can plead for her. And 
had ſhe not eſcaped me? And yet how have I anſwer- 
ed my firit deſign of trying her (a), and in her the vir- 
tue of the molt virtuous of the ſex ?---Thou puppy! 
Wouldſt thou have me decline a trial that may make 
for the honour of a ſex we all fo dearly love: 

Then, Sir, you have no thoughts---no thoughts--- 


(looking fill more ſorrowſully) of marrying this won- 


dertul lady? 
Yes, 
(a) Vol. iii. Letter xvñ. p. 110, C ſeg. 


Yes, puppy, but I have. But let me, firſt, to gratify 
my pride, bring down hers, Let me ſee, that ſhe loves 
me well enough to forgive we for my o2wn ſake. Has 
ſhe not heretofore lamented, that ſhe ſtaid not in her 
father's houſe, tho' the conſequence muſt have been, if 
ſhe had, that ſhe would have been the wife of the odi- 
cus Solmes? If now ſhe be brought to conſent to be 
mine, ſeeſt thou not, that the reconciliation with her 
detefled relations is the inducement, as it always was, 
and not love of me? -- Neither her virtue nor her love 
can be eſtabliſhed but upon full trial ; the /aft trial--- 
But if her reſiſtance and reſentment be ſuch as hitherto 
| have reaſon to expect they will be, and if I find in that 
reſentment leſs of hatred of me, than of the fa#, then 
ſhall ſhe be mine in her own way. Then, hateful as is 
the /ife of ſhackles to me, will | marry her. 

Well, Sir, I can only fay, that I am dough in your 
hands, to be molded into what ſhape you pleate, But 
if, as I ſaid before 

None of your ſaids-before. I remember all thou 
faidſt---And T know all thou cant further tay--- Thou 
art only Pontius Pilate like, waſhing thize own hands 
(don't I know thee ?), that thou may'ſt have ſomerhing 
to ſilence thy conſcience with by loading me. But we 
have gone too far to recede. Are not all our engines 
in readineſs ?—Dry up thy ſortowful eyes. Let uncon- 
cern and heart's- eaſe once more take poſſeilion- of thy 
ſolemn features. Thou haſt hitherto perſormed ex- 
tremely well. Shame not thy paſt, by thy future be- 
haviour ; and a rich reward awaits thee. If thou art 
dough, be dough ; and I flapt him on the ftioulder—- 
Reſume but thy former ſhape—— And be anſwera- 
ble for the event. 


He bowed aſſent and compliance: Went to the glaſs; 
and began to untwitt and untadden his features: PulPd 
his wig right, as if that, as well as his head and heart, 


had been diſcompoſed by his compunction; and vace 
more became old Mulciber's and mine. 
But didſt thou think, Jack, that there was fo much - 
What ſhall I call it ?---In this Tomlinſon ? Didit thou 
imagine, that ſuch a fellow as that, had bowels? That 
| 1 5 nature, 
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nature, ſo long dead and buried in him, as to all bq- 
mane effects, ſhould thus revive and exert itſelf ?---Yet 
why do J aſk this queſtion of thee, who, to my equal 
ſurprize, haſt ſhewn, on the ſame occaſion, the like 
compaſſionate ſenſibilities ? 

As to Tomlinſon, it looks as if poverty had made bim 
the wicked fellow he is; as plenty and wantonneſs have 
made us what we are, Neceſſity, after all, is the teſt 
of priaciple. But what is there in this dull word, or 
thing, called HowksTy, that even I, who cannot in 
my preſent views be ſerved by it, cannot help thinking 
even the accidental emanations of it amiable in Tomlin— 
ſon, tho' demonſtrated in a female caſe ; and judging 
better of him for being capable of ſuch ? | 


LETTER XIV. 


Mr. Loverace, To ſous Berrord, Eſq; 


HIS debate between the Captain and me, was 
hardly over, when the three women, led by Miſs 
Rawlins, entered, hoping, No intruſion But very 
defirous, the maiden fait, to know if we were likely to 
accommodate. 

O yes, I hope ſo. You know, ladies, that your Sex 
muſt in theſe caſes, preſerve their forms. They muſt 
be courted to comply with their own happineſs. A 
lucky expedient, we have hit upon. The uncle has his 
doubts of our marriage. He cannot believe, nor will 
any body, that it is poſſible that a man fo much in love, 
the lady fo defirable--- 

They all rock the hint---Ir was a very extraordinary 
caſe, the two widows allowed. Women, Jack, as I be- 
tieve I have obſerved el'ewhere, have a high opinion of 
what they can do for us---Miſs Rawlins defired, it ! 
pleaſed, to let them know the expedient ; and looked 
es if there was no nced to proceed in the reſt of my 
ipeech. i. 

| begged that they would not let the lady know that 
1 had told them what this expedient was. 

They promiled. 

h as this: That to oblige and ſatisfy Mr. Har- 
lowe, tbe cetemony was to be again performed. He 

WAI 
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was to be privately preſent, and to give his niece to me 
with his own hands--- And ſhe was retired to conſider 
of it. 

Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I have provided an excuſe, to 
ſave my veracity to the women here, in caſe I ſhould 
incline to marriage, and ſhe ſhould chuſe to have Miſs 
Rawlins's aſſiſtance at the ceremony. Nor doubted I to 
bring my Fair-one to fave my credit on this occaſion, 
if I could get her to conſent to be mine. 

A charming expedient! cried the widow. They 
were all three ready ro clap their hands for joy upon 
it. Women love to be married twice at leait, Jack; 
tho' not indeed to the ſame man; and all blets'd the 
reconciliatory ſcheme, and the propoſer of it; and ſup- 
poſing it came from the Captain, they looked at him 
with pleaſure, while his face ſhined with the applauſe 
implied. He ſhould think himſelf very happy, if he 
could bring about a general reconciliation ; and he 
flouriſhed with his head like my man Will. on his 7ic- 
tory over old Grimes; bridling by turns, like Miss 
Rawlins in the height of a prudiſh fit. 

But now it was time for the Captain to think of re- 
turning to town, having a great deal of buſineſs to dil- 
patch before morning : Nor was he certain that he 
ſhould again be able to attend us at Hamſtead before 
he went home. 

And yet I did not intend that he ſhould leave Ham- 
ſtead this night: Every thing diawing on to a criſis. 

A meſſage to the above effect was carried up, at my 
defire, by Mrs. Moore ; with the Captain's compli- 
ments and to know if ſhe had any commands for him to 
her uncle? 

But I hinted to the women, that it would be proper 
for them to withdraw, if the lady did come down; leſt 
ſhe ſhould not care to be ſo tree before them, on a pro- 
poſal ſo particular, as ſhe would be to us who had of- 
tered it to her conſideration. | 

Mrs. Moore brought down word, that the lady was 
following her, They all three withdrew ; and ſhe en- 
tered at one door, as they went out at the other. 

The Captain accoſted her, repeating the contents of 
the meſſage ſent up; and delired, that ſhe ſhould give 


bun 


out of myſelf, from the very firſt A fvgicive from my 
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him her commands in relation to the report he was to 
make to her uncle Harlowe. 

I know not what to ſay, Sir, nor what I would have 
you to ſay, to my uncle. Perhaps you may have buſi- 
neſs in town—— Perhaps you need not fee my uncle, 
till I have heard from Miſs Howe; till after Lady Pet- 
ty —— I don't know what to ſay 

I implored the return of that value, which ſhe- had 
ſo generouſly acknowledged once to have had for me. 
I preſumed, I faid, to flatter myſelf that Lady Betty, 
in her own perſon, and in the-name of all my family, 
would be able, on my promiſed reſormation and con- 
trition, to prevail in my favour ; eſpecially as our prol- 
pects in other reſpects, with regard to the general recon- 
ciliation wiſhed for, were ſo happy. But let me owe 
to your own generoſity, my deateſt creature, ſaid I, ra- 
ther than to the mediation of any perſon on earth, the 
forgiveneſs I am an humble ſuitor for. How much 
more agreeable to yourſelf, O beſt beloved of my ſoul, 


muſt it be, as-well as obliging to me, that your firſt 
_ perſonal knowledge of my relations, and theirs of you 
(for they will not be denied attending you), ſhould 


not be begun in recriminations and appeals! As Lady 
2 will be here fo ſoon, it will not perhaps be poſh- 
e 


or you to receive her viſit with a brow ablolutely. 


ſerene. But, deareſt, deareſt creature, I beſeech you, 
let the miſunderſtanding paſs as a Night one As a mil- 
underſtanding cleared up. Appeals give pride and ſu- 
periority to the perſons appealed to, and are apt to 
leſſen the appellant, not only in their eye, but in her 
own. Exalt not into judges thoſe who are prepared to 
take leſſons and inſtructions from you. The individuals 
of my family are as proud as 1 am faid to be. But 
they will chearfully reſign to your ſuperioritx—You will 
be the firſt woman of the family in every one's eyes. 


This might have done with any other woman in the 


world but this ; and yet ſhe is th: only woman in the 
world of whom it may with truth be faid—But thus, 
angrily, did ſhe diſclaim the compliment. 


es, indeed !—(and there ſhe ſtopt a moment, her 


ſweet boſom heaving with a noble diſdain)—Tricked 


own 
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own family! Renounced by my relations J. Inſulted by 
you !----Laying humble claim to the protection of 
yours !---Is not this the light in which I muſt appear 
not only to the ladies of your family, but to all the 
world ?---Think you, Sir, that in theſe circumftances,. 
or even had I been in the Vai t, that ! could be afﬀfec- 
ted by this plea of undeſerved ſuperiority ?---You are 
a ftranger to the mind of Clariffa Harlowe, if you think 
her capable of fo poor and fo undue a pride! 

She went from us to the farther end of the room. 

The Captain was again affected Excellent creature! 
called her; and reverently approaching her, urged 
further the plea 1 had laſt made. | 

It is but lately, faid I, that the opinion of my rela- 
tions have been more than indifferent to me, whether 
good or bad ; and it is for your fake, more than for my 
o7on, that I now wiſh to ſtand well with my whole fa- 
mily. The . motive of Lady Betty's coming up, 
is, to purchaſe preſents for the whole family to make 
on the happy occaſion. i 

This confideration, turning to the Captain, with fo 
noble-minded a dear creature, I know, can have no 
weight; only as it will ſhew their value and veſpeR. 
But what a damp would their worthy hearts receive, 
were they to find their admired new niece, as they now 
think her, not only nat their niece, but capable of re- 
nouncing me for ever! They love me. They a// love 
me. I have been guilty of careleſſneſs and levity to them, 
indeed; but of careleſſneſs and levity only; and chat o. 
ing to a pride that has ſet me above meanneſs, tho? it 
has not done every thing for me. 

My whole family will be guaranties for my good be- 
haviour to this dear creature, their niece, their daugh- 
ter, their couſin, their friend, their choſen companion 
and directreſs, all in one—Upon my ſoul, Captain, we. 
may, we muſt be happy. 

But, deareft, deareft creature, let me on my knees 
(and down I dropt, her face all the time turned half 
from me, as ſhe ſtood at the window her handkerchief 
often at her eyes) plead your promiſed forgiveneſs ; 2nd 
let us not appear to them, on their viſit thus unhappy 
with each other. Lady Betty, the next hour that Fr 

ces 
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ſees you, will write her opinion of you, and of the 
likelihood of our future happineſs, to Lady Sarah, her 
ſiſter, a weak ſpirited woman, who now hopes to ſup- 
ply to herſelf, in my bride, the loſt daughter ſhe ſtill 
mourns for | ; 

'The Captain then joined in, re-urging her uncle's 
hopes and expectations; and his reſolution effectually to 
ſet about the general reconciliation: The miſchief that 
might be prevented. The certainty he was in, that her 
uncle might be prevailed upon to give her to me with 
his own hand, if ſhe made it her choice to wait for his 
coming - 4 But, for his own part, he humbly advif- 
ed, and fervently preſſed her, to make the very next 
day, or Monday at fartheſt, my happy ay. 

Permit, me, deareſt Lady, ſaid he, and I could kneel 
to you myſelf (bending his knee); tho' I have no in- 
tereſt in my earneſtneſs, but the pleaſure I ſhould have 
to be able to ſerve you all ; to beſeech you to give me 
an opportunity to aſſure your uncle, that I myſelf ſaw 
with my own eyes the happy knot ty'd - All mifun- 
derſtandings, all doubts, all difidences, will then be at 
an end, | | 

And what, Madam, rejoined I, till kneeling, can 
there be in your new meaſures, be they what they will, 
that can ſo happily, ſo reputably, 1 will preſume to 
ſay, for all round, obviate the preſent difficulties ? 

Miſs Howe herſelf, if ſhe loves you, and loves 
2 fame, Madam, urged the Captain, his knee ill 
2 muſt congratulate you on ſuch a happy conclu- 

on. 

Then turning her face, ſhe ſaw the captain half - kneel- 
ing—O Sir! O Capt. Tomlinſon !—Why this undue 
condeſcenſion? extending her hand to his elbow, to 
raiſe him. —I cannot bear this!— Then caſting her eye 
to me, Riſe, Mr. Lovelace. Kneel not to the poor 
creature whom you have inſulted How cruel the oc- 
caſion for it And how mean the ſubmiſſion! 

Not mean to ſuch an angel! Nor can I riſe, but to 
be forgiven ! 


The Captain then re-urged once more the day—He 


was amazed, he faid, if ſhe ever valued me 


Q 
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O Captain Tomlinſon, interrupted ſhe, how much 
are you the friend of this man / I had never valued 
him, he never would have had it in his poxwer to inſult 
me; nor could | have taken to heart as I do, the inſult 
(execrable as it was) ſo undeſetvedly, ſo ungratefully 
given But let him retire For a moment let 
him retire. > 

[ was more than half afraid to truſt the Captain by 
himſelf with her—He gave me a fign that I might de- 
pend upon hin- And then I took out of my pocket his 
letter to me, and Lady Betty's, and Miſs Montague's, 
and Lord M.'s (which laſt ſhe had not then ſeen), and 
giving them to him : Procure for me, in the firſt place, 
Mr. Tomlinſon, a re-peruſal of theſe three letters; and 
of This, from Lord M. And I beſeech you, my deareſt 
life, give them due conſideration: And let me on my 
return find the happy effects of it. 

then withdrew ; with flow feet, however, and a 
miſgiving heart. 

he Captain inſiſted upon this re peruſal previouſly 
to what ſhe had to ſay to him, as he tells me. She 
comply'd, but with ſome difficulty ; as if ſhe was afraid 
of being ſoftened in my favour /! 

She lamented her unhappy ſituation ; deſtitute of 
friends, and not knowing whether to go, or what to 
do.---She aſked queſtions, ffting queſtions, about her 
uncle, about her family, and atter what he knew of Mr. 
Hickman's truitleſs application in her favour. 3:4 

He was well prepared in this particular ; for I had 
ſhewn him the letters, and extracts of letters, of Miſs 
Howe, which I had ſo happily come at (a). Might 
ſhe be aſſured, ſhe aſked him, that her brother, with 


Singleton, and Solmes, were actually in queſt of her? 


He averr'd that they were. ä 
She aſked, if he thought I had hopes of prevailing on 
ber to go back to town? . 
He was fure 1 had not. N 
Was he really of opinion, that Lady Betty would pay 
het a viſit? | 
He had no doubt of it. 
But, 
(a, Vol. iv. p. 126, & eq. 


| 
| 
N 
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But, Sir, but, Captain Tomlinſon---Then impatient- 
ly turniag hom him, and again to him, I know not 
What to do But were I your daughter, Sir,--- Were 


you my own lather Alas, Sir, I have neither fa- 
ther nor mother | 

He turned trom her, and wiped his eyes. 

O Sir, you have humanity! [She wept too] There 
ate ſome men in the world, thank Heaven, that can be 
moved. O Sir, I have met with hard-hearted men; 
and in my own family too or I could not have been ſo 
oy as I am---But I make every body unhappy ! 

I ſuppoſe his eyes run over. 

Deareſt Madam! Heavenly Lady !---Who can--wha 
can-—heſitated and blubber'd the dog, as he owned. 
And indeed I heard ſome part of what paſſed, tho' they 
both talked lower than I wiſhed ; for, from the nature 
of their converſation, there was no room for altitudes. 

THEM, and BOTH and THEY !---How it goes again(t 
me to include this angel of a creature, and any man on 
earth, but myſelf, in ane word! 

Capt. Wo can forbear being affeQed ?---But, Ma- 
dam, you can be no other man's. 

CI. Nor would I be. But he is fo ſunk with me !--- 
To fire the houſe - An artifice fo vile !---contrived for 
the worſt of purpoſes!---would you have a daughter of 
yours=--But what would I fay?---Yet you ſee, that [ 
have nobody in whom I can confide !--- Mr. Lovelace is 
a vindictive man !---He could not love the creature 
whom he could inſult as he has inſulted me! Then 
pauſing---In ſhort, I never, never can forgive him, nor 
he me.---Do you think, Sir, I would have gone ſo far, 
as | have gone, if I had intended ever to draw with 
him in one yoke ?---1 left behind me ſuch a letter 

You know, Madam, he has acknowledged the juſ- 
tice of your reſentment 

O Sir, he cun acknowledge, and he can retract, fifty 
times a day- But do not think Jam trifling with myſelf 


and you, and want to be perſuaded to forgive him, and 


to be his. There is not a creature of my ſex, who 
would have been more explicit and more frank, than l 
would have been, from the moment I intended to be 
Eis, had I had a heart like my own to deal with. I was 


always 
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always abore reſerve, Sir, Iwill preſume to fay, where 
had no cauſe of doubt. Mr. Lovelace's conduct has 

made me appear, perhaps, over-nice, when my heart 
wanted to be encouraged and afſured ; and when, if it 
had been ſo, my whole behaviour would have been g0- 
verned by it 

She opt, her handkerchief at her eyes. I inquired 
aſrer the minutelt part of her behaviour, as well as at- 
ter her words. I love, thou knoweft, to trace human 
nature, and more particularly female nature, thro' its 
moſt ſecret receſſes. 

The pitiful fellow was loſt in ſilent admiration of her 
---And thus the noble creature proceeded. 

It is the fate of unequal unions, that tolerable crea- 
tures, thro' them, frequently incur cenſure, when, 
more happily yoked, they might be intitled to praiſe, 
And ſhall I not ſhun an union with a man, that might 
lead into errors a creature who flatters herſelf that ſhe 
is bleſt with an inclination to be good ; and who wiſhes 
to make every one happy with whom ſhe has any con- 
nexion, even to her very ſervants? 

She pauſed, taking a turn about the room---the fel- 
low, devil fetch him, a mummy all the time: Then 
proceeded. 

Formerly, indeed, I hoped to be an humble means of 
reforming him. But, when I have no ſuch hope, is it 
right (You are a ſerious man, Sir) to make a venture 
that ſhall endanger my ow'n morals ! 

Still filent was the varlet. If my advocate had no- 
thing to ſay for me, what hope of carrying my cauſe ? 

And now, Sir, what is the reſult of all 2---It is this 
That you will endeavour, if you have that influence 
over him which a man of your ſenſe and experience 
ouzht to have, to prevail upon bim, and that for his 
own fake, as well as mine, to leave me free ro purſue 
my own dettiny. And of this you may alluce him, that 
I never will be any other man's. 

Impoſſible, Madam !---I know that Mr. Lovelace 
would not hear me wish patience on ſuch a topic. An! 
1 co aſſure you, that | have fome ſpirit, and ſhouid nut 


care fo take an indignity irom him, or from any wan 
living. 
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She pauſed--- Then reſuming---And think you, Sir, 
that my uncle will refuſe to receive a letter from me ?-- 
How averſe, Fack, to coneede a title in my favour ! 

| know, Madam, as matters are circumſtanced, that 
he would not anſwer it. If you pleaſe I will carry one 
down from you. 

And will he not purſue his intentions in my favour, 
nor be himſelf reconcijed to me, except I am married? 

From what your brother gives out, and affects to 
believe, on Mr. Lovelace's living with you in the ſame-- 

No moie, Sir, I am an unhappy creature ! 

He then re-urged, that it would be in her power in- 
ſtantly, or on the morrow, to put an end to all her 
Cithculties. 

How can that be, ſaid ſhe? The licence ſtill to be 
obtained ? The ſettlements till to be, ſigned ? Miſs 
Howe's anſwer to my laſt uwnreceived ?---And ſhall I, 
Sir, be in ſuch a Huzsy, as if I thought my honour in 
danger if | delay'd? Yet marry the man, from whom 
only it can be endanger'd ?--- Unhappy, thrice unhappy, 
Clariſſa Harlowe !---In how many difficulties has one 
raſh ſtep involved thee?---And ſhe turn'd from him, 
and wept. *+ | 

The vatlet, by way of comfort, wept too: Yet her 
tears, as he might have obſerved, were tears that indi- 
cated rather a yielding than a perverſe temper. 

There is a ſort ot ſtone, thou knoweſt, to ſoft in the 
quarry, that it may, in a manner, be cut with a knife; 
but it the opportunity be not taken, and it is expoſed 
to the air for any time, it will become as hard as mar- 
ble, and then with dithculty it vields to the chizel (a). 
So this lady, not taken at the moment, after a turn or 
two croſs the room, gained more reſolution ; and then 
ſhe declared, as ſhe had done once before, that ſhe 
would wait the iſſue of Miſs Howe's anſwer to the let- 
rer ſhe had ſent her irom hence, and take her meaſures 
accordingly ; leaving it to him, mean time, to make 
what report he thought fit, to her uncle; the kindeſt 
that truth could bear, ſhe doubted not from Captain 
'Tomiinion : And ſhe ſhould be glad of a few lines from 
him, to hear what nt was. 


She 


(a} The nature of the Bath-fone, in particular. 
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She wiſhed him a good journey. She complained of 
her head; and was about to withdraw: But I ſtept 
round to the door next the ſtairs, as if I had but juſt 
come in from the garden; which, as I entered, I called 
a very pretty one; and took her reluctant hand, as ſhe 
was going out: My deareſt life, you are not going? 
What hopes, Captain? -- Have you not ſome hopes 
to give me of pardon and reconciliation ? 

She ſaid ſhe would not be detained. But T would not 
let her go, till ſhe had promiſed to return, when the 
Captain had reported to me what her reſolution was. 

And when he had, Iclaimed her promiſe ; and the 
came down again, and repeated it, as what ſhe was de- 
termined upon. 

I expoſtulated with her upon it, in the moſt ſubmil- 
five and earneſt manner. She made it neceſſary for me 
to repeat many of the pleas I had before urged. The 
Captain ſeconded me with equal earneſtneſs. At laſt, 
each fell down on his knees before her. 

She was diſtreſſed. I was afraid at one time ſhe 
would have fainted. Yet neither of us would riſe 
without ſome conceſſions. I pleaded my own fake ; 
the Captain, his dear friend her uncle's; and both, the 
prevention of future miſchief ; and the peace and hap- 
pineſs of the two families. | 

She own'd herſelf unequal to the conflict. She ſigh' q, 
ſhe ſobb'd, ſhe wept, ſhe wrung her hands. 

I was perfectly eloquent in my vows and proteſtations. 
Her teartul eyes were cait down upon me; a glow upon 
each charming cheek ; a viſible anguith in every lovely 
feature--At laſt, her trembling knees ſeeming to fail her, 
ſhe dropt into the next chair ; ber charming face, as if 
ſeeking for a hiding-place (which a mother's boſom would 
have belt ſupply'd), ſinking upon her own ſhoulder. 

I forgot at the inſtant all my vows of revenge. I 


threw myſelf at her feet as ſhe fat, and, ſnatching her 


hand, preſſed it with my lips. I beſought Heaven to 
forgive my paſt offences, and proſper my future hopes, 
as I defigned honourably and juſtly by the charmer of 
my heart, if once more ſhe would reſtore me to her 
favour. And I thought I felt drops of ſcalding water 
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(Could they be tears?) trickle down upon my cheeks 
while my checks, glowing like fire, ſeemed to ſcorch 
up the unwelcome ftrangers. 

| then aroſe, not doubting of an imply'd-pardon in 
this filent diſtreſs. I raiſed the Captain. I whiſper'd him 
—By my ſoul, man, I am in earneſt. Nov talk of re- 
. conciliation, of her uncle, of the licence, of ſettlements 
And raiſing wy voice, If now at laſt, Captain Tom- 
linafon, my angel will give me leave to call ſo great bleſ- 
ſing mine, it will be impoſſible that you ſhould ſay too 
much to her uncle in praiſe of my gratitude, my af- 
fection, and fidelity to his charming niece ; and he may 
begin as ſoon as be pleaſes, his kind ſchemes for effec- 
ting the deſirable reconciliation ! Nor ſhall he pre- 
ſcribe any terms to me, that I will not comply with. 

The Captain bleſs'd me with his eyes and hands — 
Thank God, whiſper'd he. We approached the lady 
together. 

What hinders, deareſt Madam, ſaid he, what now 
hinders, but that Lady Betty Lawrance, when ſhe comes, 
way be acquainted with the truth of every-thing? And 
aſſiſt privately at your nuptials ?—I will ſtay till they 
are celebrated ; and then ſhall I go down with the hap- 
py tidings to my dear N. Ir. Harlowe — And all will, all 
muſt, ſoon be happy. 

I muſt have an anſwer from Miſs Howe, reply'd the 
ſi] trembling Fair one. I cannot change my new mea- 
fures, but with her advice. I will forfeit all my hopes 
of happineſs in this world, rather than her good opini- 
on, and that the ſhould think me giddy, unſteady, or 
precipitate. All I will further ſay on the preſent ſub- 
jeR is this, That, when I have far anſwer to what I 
have written, I will write to her the whole ſtate of the 
matter, as I ſhall then be enabled to do. 

Lovel, Then mult I defpair for ever---O Captain 
Tomlinſon, Miſs Howe hates me !---Miſs Howe--- 

Capt. Not fo, perhaps — When Miſs Howe knows 
your concern for having offended, ſhe will never adviſe, 


that, with ſuch proſpeCts of general reconciliation, the 


hopes of ſo many conſiderable perſons in both families, 
ſhould be fruſtrated. Some little time, as that excellent 
lady has foreſeen and hinted, will neceſſarily be taken up, 

| in 
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in actually procuring the licence, and in peruſing and 
ſigning the ſettlements. In that time Miſs Howe's an- 
{wer may be received; and Lady Betty may arrive; 
and ſhe, no doubt, will have weight to diſſipate the 
lady's doubts and to accelerate the day. It ſhall be my 
part, mean time, to make Mr Harlowe eaſy. All I 
fear from delay is, from Mr. James Harlowe's quarter; 
and therefore all muſt be conducted with prudence and 
privacy — As your uncle, Madam, has propoſed. 

She was filent : I rejoiced in her filence : The dear 
creature, thought I, has actually forgiven me in her 
heart——But why will ſhe not lay me under obligation 
to her, by the generoſity of an explicit declaration ?--- 
And yet, as that would not accelerate any-thing, while 
the licence is not in my hands, ſhe is the leſs to be blam- 
ed (if I do her juſtice), that ſhe took more time to 4 
cend. 

I propoſed, as on the morrow night, to go to town ; 
and doubted not to bring the licence up with me on 
Monday morning. Would the be pleaſed to affure me, 
that ſhe would not depart from Mrs. Moore's ? 

She ſhould ſtay at Mrs. Moore's, till the had an an- 
iwer from Miſs Howe. 

I told her, that | hop'd I might have her zaciz con- 
tent, at leaſt, to the obtaining ot the licence. 

I ſaw by the turn of ber countenance, that I ſhould 
not have aiked this queſlion. She was to tar from ta- 
citly conſenting, that the declared to the contrary, 

As I never intended, I iaid, to alk her to enter a- 
gain into a houſe, with the people of wiich the was ſo 
much offended, would ſhe plealed to give orde:s for 
her cloaths to be brought up hither ? Or ſhould Dor- 
cas attend her for any of her con:mands on that head? 

She deſired not ever more to ſee any-body belonging 
to that houſe. She might perhaps get Mrs. Moore or 
Mrs. Eevis to go thither tor her, and take her keys with 
them. | 

{ doubted not, I faid, that Lady Betty would arrive 
by that time. I hoped the had no objeQtion to my bring- 
ing that lady and my couſin Montague up with me: 

She was ſilent. 
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To be ſure Mr. Lovelace, ſaid the Captain, the lady 


can have no objection to this. 

She was ſtill ſilent. So filence in this caſe was aſſent. 

Would ſhe be pleaſed to write to Miſs Howe? 

Sir ! Sir! peeviſhly interrupting--- No more queſtions : 
No preſcribing to me.---You will do as you think fit. 
So will I, as I pleaſe. I own no obligation to you. 
Captain Tomlinſon, your ſervant. Recommend me 
to my uncle Harlowe's favour : And was going. 

I took her reluctant hand, and beſought her only to 
promiſe to meet mc early in the morning. 

To what purpoſe meet you? Have you more to ſay, 
than has been ſaid ?---] have had enough of vows and 
proteſtations, Mr. Lovelace. Lo what purpoſe ſhould 
meet you to-morrow morning ? 

I repeated' my requeſt, and that in the moſt fervent 
manner, naming fix in the morning. 

Lou know, that I am always ſtirring before that 
hour, at this ſeaſon of the year,” was the half-ex- 
preſſed conſent. 

She then again recommended herſelf to her uncle's 
favour ; and withdrew. | 

And thus, beltord, has ſhe mended her markets, as 
Lord M, would ſay, and I worſted mine. Miſs Howe's 
next letter is now the hinge, on which the fate of both 
muſt turn. I ſhall be abſolutely ruin'd and undone, if 
1 cannot intercept it. 


LET TER--XF, 


Mr. LoveLace, To Joun BeLrorD, E/q; 


Sat. Midnight. 
O reſt, ſays a text that I once heard preached up- 
on lo the wicked—And I cannot cloſe my eyes; 
yet wanted only to compound tor half an hour in an el- 
bow chair. So mult ſcribble on. 
| parted with the Captain, after another ſtrong debate 


with him in relation to what is to be the fate oft this la- 


dy. As the fellow has an excellent head, and would have 
made an eminent figure in any ſtation of life, had not 
his early days been tainted with a deep crime, and he de- 
tected in it; and as he had the right kde of the argu- 

ment; 
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ment; I had a good deal of difficulty with him; and at 
laſt brought myſelf to promiſe, that if I could prevail 
upon her generouſly to forgive me, and to reinitate me 
in her favour, I will make it my whole endeavour to 
get off of my contrivances, as happily as I could (only 
that Lady Betty and Charlotte muſt come); and then, 
ſubſtituting him for her uncle's proxy, take ſhame to 
myſelf and marry. 

But if I ſhould, Jack (with the ſtrongeſt antipathy to 


the ſtate that ever man had), what a figure ſhall I make 


ia rakiſh annals? And can I have taken all this pains for 
nothing ? Or for a wife only, that, however excellent 
(and any woman, do | think, I could make good, be- 
cauſe I could make any woman fear as well as love me), 
might have been obtained without the plague I have 
been at, and much more reputably than with it ? And 
haſt thou not ſeen, that this haughty lady knows not 
how to forgive with graciouſnels? Indeed has not at 
all forgiven me? But holds my foul in a ſuſpence, which 
has been ſo grievous to her own. 

At this filent moment I think, that if I were to pur- 
ſue my former ſcheme, and reſolve to try whether | can- 
not make a greater fault ſerve as a ſponge to wipe out a 
leſs; and then be forgiven for that; I can juſtify my- 
ſelt to myſelf; and that, as the fair Implacavle would 
ſay, is all in all. 

It is my intention, in all my refleQtions, to avoid re- 
peating, at leaſt dwelling upon, what I have before 
written to thee, tho' the ttate of the caſe may not have 
varied; ſo 1 would have thee reconſider the c reaſon- 
ings (particularly thoſe contained in my anſwer to thy 


laſt expoſtulatory nonſenſe (a); and add the new, as. 


they fall from my pen; and then [I ſhall think myſelf 
invincible ;—at leaſt, as arguing rake to rake. 

I take the gaining of this lady to be eſſential to my 
happineſs : And is it not natural for a// men to aim at ob- 
taining whatever they think will make them happy, be 
the object more or leſs conſiderable in the eyes of others? 

As to the manner of endeavouring to obtain her, by 
falſification of oaths, vows, and the like - Do not the 


poets 
(a) See Vol. iv. p. 277. & ſeqs 
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Poets of two thouſand years and upwards tell us, that 


Jupiter laughs at the perjuries of lovers? And let me 
add, to what I have heretofore mentioned on that head, 
a queſtion or two. 

Do not the mothers, the aunts, the grandmothers, 
the governeſſes of the pretty innocents, always, 
from their very cradles to riper years, preach to them 
the deceitfulneſs of men? I hat they are not to regard 
their oaths, vows, promiſes ?——W hat a parcel of fib- 
bers would all theſe reverend matrons be, if there were 
not now-and-then a pretty credulous rogue taken in for 
a- juſtification of their preachments, and to ſerve as a 
beacon lighted up for the benefit of the reit ? 

Do we not then ſee, that an honeſt prowling fellow 
is a neceſſary evil on many accounts? Do we not ſee, 
that it is highly requiſite that a ſweet girl ſhould be 
now-and-then drawn afide by him ?—And the more 
eminent the lady, in the graces of perſon, mind, and 
fortune, is not the example likely to be the more efica- 
cious ? 

If theſe poſtulata be granted me, who, I pray, can 
equal my charmer in all theſe? Who theretore ſo ht 
for an example to the reſt of the Sex? — At wortt, 1 
am intirely within my worthy friend Mandeville's rule, 
That private vices are public benefits. 

Well then, if this ſweet creature muſt fall, as it is 
called for the benefit of ail the pretty tools of the Sex, 
ſhe mu/? ; and there's an end of the matter. And what 
would there have been in it of uncommon or rare, had 
not been fo long about it? —And fo I diſmiſs all fur- 
ther argumentation and debate upou the queſtion : And 
I impote upon thee, when thon writelt to me, an eter- 
nal ſilence on this head. 


Wafer'd on, as an after-written introduction 10 the 


paragraphs which folloavu. 


ORD, Jack, what ſhall I do now !---How one evil 
brings on another !---Dreadful news to tell thee !--- 


(While Jas meditating a ſimple robbery, here have 


in my own defence indeed) been guilty of murder! A 
bloody murder !---So1 believe it will prove.---At her laſt 
gaſp !---Poor impertinent oppoſer ! Eternally reſiſting! 
Eternally contradicting ! There ſhe lies, weltering 5 non 

blood! 
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blood ! Her death's wound have I given her !---Bur ſhe 
was a thief, an impoſtor, as well as a tormentor. She 
had ſtolen my pen.---While I was ſullenly meditating, 
doubting, as to my future meaſures, ſhe ſtole it; and 
thus ſhe wrote with it, in a hand exactly like iny own ; 
and would have faced me down, that it was really my 
own hand-writing. 

But let me reflect, before it be too late. On the 
** manifold perfections of this ever-admirable creature, 
« let me reflect. The hand yet is only held up. The 
„ blow is not ſtruck. Miſs Howe's next letter may 
* blow thee up. In policy thou ſhouldeſt be now at 
, leaſt honeſt. Thou canſt not live without her. 
„Thou wouldeſt rather marry her than loſe her abſo- 
* lutely. Thou mayeſt undoubtedly prevail upon her, 
s inflexible as ſhe ſeems to be, for marriage. But if now 
* ſhe find thee a villain, thou mayeſt never more engage 
her attention, and ſhe, perhaps, will refuſe and ab- 
* hor thee. | 

++ Yet already have I not gone too far? Like a repen- 
tant thief, afraid of his gang, and obliged to go on, 
in fear of hanging till he comes to be hang'd, I am 
& afraid of the gang of my cutſed contrivances. 

As I hope to live, I am ſorry, at the prelent writ- 
ing, that I have been ſuch a fooliſh plotter, 4s to- 
put it, as I fear | have done, out of my own power 
to be honeſt. I hate compulſion in all forims ; and 
cannot bear, even to be compelled to be the wretch 
* my choice has made me. !/—So now, Belfard, as thou 
* haſt ſaid, I am a machine at laſt, and no free agent. 

Upon my foul, Jack, it is a very fooliſh thing for 
a man of ſpirit to have brought himſelf to ſuch a 
height of iniquity, that he muſt proceed, and cannot 
„ help himſelf ; and yet to be next to certain, that his 
very victory will undo him. 

* Why was ſuch a woman as This thrown in my 
« way, whoſe very fall will be her glory, and, per- 
„ haps not only my ſhame, but my deſtruction? 

What a happineſs muſt that man know, who moves 


regularly to ſome laudable end, and has nothing to re- 


„ proach himſelt with in his progreſs to it! When, by 
+ honeſt means, he attains this end, how great and 
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„ unmixed muſt be his enjoyments ! What a happy 
„ man, in this por rue For 4 had I been, had it been 
« given me to be only what I wiſhed to appear to be!“ 

Thus far had my Conſcience written with my pen; 
and fee what a recreant ſhe had made me -I ſeized 
her by the throat There There, ſaid I, thou 
vile impertinent !--- Take that, and that How often 
have 1 given thee warning !---And now I hope, thou 
intruding varleteſs, I have done thy buſineſs! 

Puling, and in woiced rearing up thy deteſted. head, 
in vain imploreſt thou y mercy, who, in thy day, haſt 
ſhewed me ſo little !—Take hat, for a rifing blow !--- 
And now will % pain, and my pain from thee, ſoon be 
over I -Lie there !---Welter on !---Had I not given thee 
thy death's wound, thou wouldeſt have robbed me of all 
my joys. Thou couldeſt not have mended me, tis plain. 
Thou couldeſt only have thrown me into deſpair. Didſt 
thou not ſee, that I had gone too far to recede? - Wel- 
ter on, once more I bid thee !---Gaſp on !---That thy 
laſt gaſp, ſurely !--How hard dieſt thon !--Apit v--Tis 
kind in thee, however, to bid me Adieu !--Adien; Adieu, 
Adieu, to thee, O thou inflexible, and, till now, un- 
conquerable boſom-intruder---Adieu to thee for ever ! 


LETTER XVI. 


Mr. LoveELace, To Jonn BerrokD, Ey; 


Sunday Morn. ¶ June 11.) 4% Clock 
Few words to the information thou ſenteſt me laſt 
night concerning thy poor old man; and then ! 
riſe from my ſeat, ſhake myſelf, refreſh, new-drelſs, 
and ſo to my charmer, whom, notwithſtanding her re- 
ſerves, I hope to prevail upon to walk out with me on 
the heath, this warm and fine morning. | 
The birds muſt have awak'd her before now. They 
are in full ſong. She always gloried in accuſtoming 
herſelf to behold the ſun-riſe; one of God's natural 
wonders, as once ſhe called it. | 
iJer window ſalutes the Eaſt. The valleys muſt be 


gilded by his rays, by the time I am with her; for al- 


ready have they made up-lands ſmile, and the face of 
nature cheartul. 


How 
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How unſuitable wilt thou find this gay preface to a 
ſubject ſo gloomy, as that I am now turning to! 

lam glad to hear thy tedious expectations are at laſt 
anſwered. 

Thy ſervant tells me, that thou art plaguily grieved 
at the old ſellow's departure. 

I can't (ay, but thou mayſt look as if thou wert; ha- 
raſſed as thou haſt been for a number of days and nights 
with a cloſe attendance upon a dying man, beholding 
his drawing-on hour—Pretending, for decency:s ſake, 
to whine over his excruciating pangs— To be in the way 
to anſwer a thouſand impertinent inquiries after the 
health of a man thou wiſhedſt to die- To pray by him-- 
for ſo once thou wroteſt to me !—To read by him 
To be forced to join in conſultations with a parce) of 
ſolemn wou'd-ſeem-wite doctors, and their officious Za- 
nies the apothecaries, joined with the butcherly tribe 
of ſcarificators ; all combined to carry on the phyſical 
farce, and to cut out thongs both from his fleſh and 
his eſtate To have the ſuper-added apprehenſion 
of dividing thy intereſt in what he ſhall leave with a 
crew of eager-hoping, never- to be- ſatisfied relations, le- 
gatees, and the devil knows who, of private gratifica- 
tors of paſſions laudable and illaudable—In theſe circum- 
{tances, I wonder not that thou lookeſt to ſervants (as 
little grieved at heart as thyſe!f, and who are gaping af- 
ter legacies, as thou after herrſhip) as if thou indeed 
wert grieved ; and as if the moſt wry-facing woe had 
befallen thee. 

Then, as I have often thought, the.refleQion that 
muſt naturally ariſe from ſuch mortifying objects, as the 
death of one with whom we have been familiar, muſt 
afford, when we are obliged to attend it in its ſlow ap- 
proaches, and in its face-twiſting pangs, that it will one 
day be our own caſe, goes a great way to credit the 
appearance of grief. 

And this it is that, ſeriouſly reflected upon, may tem- 
porarily give a fine air of ſincerity to the wailings of 
lively widows, heart-exulting heirs, and refiduary lega- 
tees of all denominations ; ſince, by keeping down the 
inward joy, thoſe intereſting reflections mult ſadden the 
aſpeR, and add an appeatatice of real concern to the aſ- 
lumed fables. Well 
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Well, but, now thou art come to the reward of all 
thy watchings, anxieties, and cloſe attendances, tell me 
what it is; tell me if it compenſate thy trouble, and 
anſwer thy hope? ; 

As to myſelt, thou ſeeſt, by the gravity of my ſtyle, 
how the ſubject has help'd to mortity me. But the ne- 
ceſſity I am under of committing either ſpeedy matti- 
mony, or a rape, has ſadden'd over my gayer proſpects, 
and, more than the caſe itſelf, contributed to make me 
ſympathize with thy preſent joyful ſorrow. 

Adieu. lack. I muſt be ſoon out of my pain; and 
my Clariſſa ſhall be ſoon out of hers For ſo does 
the arduouſneſs of the caſe require. 


LETTER XVII. 
Mr. LoveLace To Jon Berrord, Ei; 


Sunday Morning. 
I Have had the honour of my charmer's company for 


two complete hours. We met before ſix in Mrs. 


Moore's garden: A walk on the heath refuſed me. 

The ſedatene's of her aſpect, and her kind compli- 
ance in this meeting, gave me hopes. And all that ei- 
ther the Captain or | had urged yeſterday to obtain a 
full and free pardon, that te urged I; and I teld her, be- 
ſides, that Capt. Tomlinſon was gone down with hopes 
to prevail upon her uncle Hariowe to come up in per- 
ſon, in order to preſent me with the greateſt bleſſing 
that man ever received. 

But the utmoſt J could obtain was, That ſhe would 
take no reſolution in my favour, till ſhe received Miſs 
Howe's next letter. 

I will not repeat the arguments uſed by me. But 1 
will Live thee the ſubſtance of what ſhe ſaid in anſwer 
to them. | 

She had conſidered of every thing, ſhe told me. My 
whole conduct was before her. The houſe 1 carried 
her to, muſt be a vile houſe. The people early ſhewed 


what they were capable of, in the earneſt attempt 


made to faſten Miſs Partington upon her; as ſhe doubt- 
ed not, with my approbation. [Surely, thought 1, 


f.c has not received a duplicate of Miſs Howe's letter 
of 
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of deteQion!] They heard her cries. My inſult was 
undoubtedly premeditated By my whole recollected 
behaviour to her, previous to it, it malt be ſo. I had 
the vileſt of views, no queſtion. And my treatment of 
her put 1t out of a'l doubt. 

Soul all over, Belford ! ſhe ſeems ſenſible of liberties, 
that my paſſion made me inſenfible of having taken. 

She beſought me to give over all thoughts of her. 
Sometimes, ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought herſelf cruelly treated 
by her neareſt and deareſt relations: At ſuch times, a 
ſpirit of repining, and even of reſentment, took place, 
and the reconciliation, at other times fo deſitable, was 
not then ſo much the favourite wiſh of her heart, as 
was the ſcheme ſhe had formerly planned ——of taking 
her good Norton for her directreſs and guide, and liv- 
ing upon her own eſtate in the manner her grandfather 
had intended ſhe ſhould live. 

This ſcheme, the doubted not, that her couſin Mor- 
den, who was one of her truſtees for that eſtate, would 
enable her (and that as ſhe hoped, without litigation) 
to purſue. And if he can, and does, what, Sir, let me 
aſk you, ſaid ſhe, bave I ſeen in your conduct, that 
ſhould make me preter to it an union of intereſts, where 
there is ſuch a diſunion in minds? 

So thou ſeeſt, Jack, there is reaſon, as well as reſent- 
ment, in the preterence ſhe makes againſt me !---Thou 
ſeeſt, that ſhe preſumes to think, that ſhe can be happy 
evithout me; and that ſhe mult be unhappy with me! 

[ had beſought her, in the concluſion of my re-urged 
arguments, to write to Miſs Howe before Miſs Howe's 
aniwer could come, in order to lay be'ore her the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things; and if ſhe would defer to her judg- 


ment, to let her have an opportunity to give it, on the 
full knowledge of the cafe — 


So I would, Mr. Lovelace, was the anſwer, if I were 


in doubt myſelf, which! would prefer; marriage, or 


the ſcheme 1 have mentioned. You cannot think, Sir, 


but the latter mutt be my choice, I with to part with 
you with temper— Don't put me upon re4 enting— 
Part a e, Mac: mn, i terrupted [ foe! 
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write to Mils Howe. I hope, if Miſs Howe is not my 
cnemy— 

She is not the enemy of your perſon, Sit : as you 
would be convinced, if you ſaw her laſt letter to me (a). 
But were ſhe not an enemy to your adions, the would 
nat be my friend, nor the friend ot virtue. Why will 
you provoke from me, Mr. Lovelace, the hatſhneſs of 
exprethon, which, huwever deſerved by you, I am un- 
willing juſt now 10 ule; having ſuffered enough in the 
two palt days from my own vehemence ? 

I bir my lip tor vexation. I was ſilent. 

Miſs Howe, proceeded ſhe, knows the full ſtate of 
matters alieady, Sir. Ihe an{wer I expe from her re- 
pets my/+if, not au. Her heart is too warm in the 
caute of Hicndſhip, io leave me in ſuſpence one moment 
longer than is neceſſaty, as to what I want to know. 
Nor docs her aniwer depend abſolutely upon herſelf. 
dhe muſt ſee a perſon fiiſt; and that perſon perhaps muſt 
ice others, 

The curſed ſmuggler-woman, Jack !---Miſs Howe's 
Townſend, I doubt not ! ——— Plot, contrivance, in- 
trigue, ſttatagem —undergiound moles theſe ladies! 
hut let the earth cover me! let me be a mole too, 
thought I, 1! they carry thr point! And if this 
lady eicape me now. 

She trankly owned, that ſhe bad once thought of em- 
barking out of all our ways tor lome one of our Ameri- 
can colonics, But now that ſhe had been compelled to fee 
me (which had bcen her greateſt dread, and which ſhe 
would have given her lite to avoid), ſhe thought ſhe 
might be happieſt in the reiumption of her former favou- 
rite icheme, if Miſs Howe could find her a reputable 
and private aſylum, till her couſin Moiden could come. 
But if he came not ſoon, and if ſhe had a difficulty to 
get to a place of retuge, whether from her brother or 
trom any-body elſe (meaning me, I ſuppoſe), ſhe might 
yet pethaps go abroad: For, to ſay the truth, ſhe could 
not think of returning to her ſather's houſe ; ſince her 
brother's rage, her ſiſter's upbraidings, her father's an- 
ger, her mother's {till more affecting torrowings, and her 

| own 

(a) The lady innocently means, My. Lovelace's forged 
one, p. B1 of this Volume. 
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own conſciouſneſs under them all, would be inſupporta- 
ble to her. 

O Jack! Iam fick to death, I pine, I die, for Miſs 
Howe's next letter! I would bind, gag, ftrip, rob, and 
do any thing but murder, to intercept it. 

But, determined as ſhe ſeems to he, it was evident 


to me, nevertheleſs, that ſhe had ſtill ſome tencernels 


for me. 

She often wept as ſhe talk'd, and much oftner ſigh'd. 
She looked at me twice with an eye of undo:192ed gere- 
neſs, and three times with an eye /en/ing to commanion 
and ſoftneſs: But its benign ravs were as oiten /14/ch'd 
back, as | may ſay, and her jace averted, as if her tweet 
eye were not to be truſted, and could not and againtt 
my eager eyes; ſeeking, as they did, for a loit heart 
in hers, and endeavouring to penetrate to her very foul, 

More than once I took her hand. She firuggled not 
much againſt the freedom. I preſſed it once with my 
lips. She was not very angry. A frown indeed; but 
a frown that had more diſtfeis in it than indignation. 

How came the dear ſoul (cloathed as it is with ſuch a 
ſilken veſture) by all its ſteadineſs (a)? Was it necel- 
fary, that the active gloom of ſuch a tyrant of a father, 
ſhould commix with ſuch a paſlive ſweetneſs of a will- 
leſs mother, to produce a conſtancy, an equanimity, a 
ſteadineſs, in the daughter, which never woman beiore 
could boaſt of ?---If ſo, ſhe is more obliged to that deſ- 
3 father than I could have imagined a creature to 

e, who gave diſtinction to every one related to her, 
beyond what the crown it{eii can confer. 

I hoped, I faid, that ſhe would admit of the intended 
viſit of the two ladies, which I had ſo often mentioned. 

She was here. She had teen me. She could not help 
herſelf at preſent. She ever had the higheſt regard for 
the ladies of my family, becauſe of their worthy charac- 
ters. There ſhe turned away her ſweet face, and van- 


quiſhed a half-rifen ſigh. 


(a) See Vol. i. p. 50, 51, 86, 126, 127, for what fbe 
berſelf ſays on that fleadineſs which Mr. Lovelace, tho 
a deſerved ſufferer by it, cannat held admiring. 

| | 2 | kneeled 
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I kneeled to her then. It was upon a verdant cuſhi- 
on; for we were upon the graſs-walk. I caught her 
hand. I beſought her with en earnelineſs that called up, 
as | could feel, my heart to my eyes, to make me, by 
her ſorgiveneſs and example, more worthy of them, and 
of her own kind and generous wiſhes. By my ſoul, 
Madam, faid I, you flab me with your goodneſs, your 
undeſerved goodneſs! and I cannot beat it! 

Why, why, thought I. as [did ſeveral times in this 
converſation, will the not generouſly forgive me? Why 
will ſhe make it neceſſary for me to bring my aunt and 
my couſin to my aſſiſtance? Can the fortreſs expect the 
fame advantageous capitulation, which yields not to 
the ſummons of a reſiſtleſs conqueron, as if it gave not 
the trouble of bringing up, and raiſing its heavy artillery 
againſt it ? 

What ſenſibilities, ſaid the divine creature, withdraw- 
ing her hand, muſt thou have ſuppreſſed !---What a 
dreadful, what a judicial hardneſs of heart muſt thine 
be; who canſt be capable of ſuch emotions as ſome- 
times thou haſt ſhewn; and of ſuch ſentiments, as ſome- 
times have flowed from thy lips; yet canſt have ſo tar 
overcome them all, as to be able to act as thou has aQ- 
ed, and that, from ſettled purpoſe ww premeditation ; 
and this, as it is ſaid, throughout the whole of thy life 
from infancy to thi: time! 

told her, that I had hoped, from the generous òon- 
cern ſhe had expreſſed for me, when I was fo ſuddenly 
and danger uſly taken iii The Ipecacuanha 
experiment, ſack !] 

She interrupted me. Well have you rewarded 
me for the concern you ſpeak of !---However, I will 
frankly own, now that I am deterwined to think no 
more of you, that you might (unſatisfied as I never- 

theleſs was with you) have made an intere(t--- 

She pauſed. I beſought her to proceed. 

Do, you ſuppoſe, Sir, and turned away her ſweet face 
as we walked ; do you ſuppoſe, that I had not thought 


of laying down a plan to govern myſelf by, when I 


found myſelf fo unhappily over-reached, and cheated, as 
1 may fay, out of myſelf ?---When I found, that I 
could not be, and do, what I wiſhed 4 be, and 10 0 
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do you imagine, that I had not caſt about, what was 
the next proper courſe to take? — And do you be- 
lieve, that this next courſe has not coſt me ſome pain, 
to be obliged to 

There again ſhe ſtopt. 

But let us break off diſcourſe, reſumed ſhe. The ſub- 
ject grows too---She figh'd---Let us break off diſcourſe 
Iwill go in--I will prepare for church [The devil! 
thought I.] Well as I can appear in thele every day 
worn cloaths- looking upon herfelt--I will go to church, 

She then turned from me to go into the houſe. 

Bleſs me, my beloved creature, bleſs me with the 
continuance of this affecting converiation- Remorſe has 
ſeized my heart !---1 have been exceſſively wrong — 
Give me further cauſe to curſe my heedleſs folly, by the 
continuance of this calm, but ſoul penetrating conver- 
fation. | 

No, no, Mr. Lovelace, I have ſaid too much. Im- 
patience begins to break in upon me. It vou can ex- 
cuſe me to the ladies, it will be better for my mind's 
ſake, and for your credit's fake, that I do not fee them. 
Call me to them over-nice, petulant, prudith ; what you 
pleaſe, call me to them. Nobody but Mits Howe, to 
whom, next to the Almighty, and my own mother, I 
with to ſtand acquitted of wilſul error, ſhall know the 
whole of what has paſſed. Be happy, as you may !--- 
Deſerve to be happy, and happy you will be, in your 
own reflection at leaſt, were you to be ever ſo unhappy 
in other reſpects. For myſelf, if J ſhall be enabled, on 
due reflection, to look back upon my own conduct, with- 
out the great reproach of having wiliully, and agaiuſt the 
light of my own judgment, erred, I ſhall be more hap- 
py, than if I had all that the world accounts deſirable. 

The noble creature proceeded ; for I could not ſpeak. 

This ſelf-acquital, when ſpirits are lent me to ditpel. 
the darkneſs which at preſent too often over- clouds my 
mind, will, I hope, make me ſupeiior to all the cala- 
mities that can beſal me. | 

Her whole perſon was informed by her ſentiments. 
She ſeemed to be taller than before. How the God 
within her exalted her, not only above me, but above 
herſelf. | | 
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Divine creature! (as I thought her) I called her. I ac- 
knowledged the ſuperiority of her mind ; and was pro- 


ceeding--But ſhe interrupted me--All human excellence, 


faid ſhe, is comparative only. My mind, I believe, is in- 
deed ſuperior to yours, debaſed as yours is by evil ha- 
bits. But if I had notknown it to be ſo, if you had not 
taken pains to convince me of the inferiority of yours, 

How great, how ſublimely great, this creature !--- 
By my ſoul, I cannot forgive her for her virtues !--- 
There is no bearing the conſciouſneſs of the infinite in- 
feriority ſhe charged me with. But why will ſhe 
break from me, when good reſolutions are taking place ? 
he red hot iron the refuſes to ſtrike---O why will 
ſhe ſuffer the yielding wax to harden ? 

We had gone but a few paces towards the houſe, 
when we were met by the impertinent women, with 
notice, that breakfaſt was ready. I could only, with 
uplifted hands, beſeech her to give me hope of a renew- 
ed converſation after breakfaſt. 

No; ſhe would go to church. 

And into the houſe ſhe went, and up-ſtairs directly. 
Nor would ſhe oblige me with her company at the tea- 
table. 

[ offered by Mrs. Moore to quit both the table and 
the parlour, tather than ſhe would exclude herſelf or 
deprive the two widows of the favour of her company. 

That was not all the matter, ſhe told Mrs. Moore. 
She had been ſtruggling to keep down her temper. It 


had coft her ſome pains to do it. She was defirous to 


compoſe herſelf, in hopes to receive benefit by the 
divine worſhip ſhe was going to juin in. 

Mrs. Moore hoped for her preſence at dinner. 

She had rather be excuſed. Yet, if ſhe could obtain 
the frame of mind ſhe hoped for, ſhe might not be a- 
verſe to ſhew, that ſhe had got above thote ſenſibilites, 
which gave confideration to a man who deſerved not to 


be to her what he had been. 


This ſaid, no doubt, to let Mrs. Moore know, that 
the ga:den-converfation had not been a reconciling one. 
Mrs. Moore ſeemed to wonder, that we were not up- 
on a better foot of underſtanding, after ſo long a conte- 
Ieance ; and the more, as ſhe believed, that the lady had 
given 
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given in to the propoſal for the repetition of the cere- 
mony, which I had told them was inſiſted upon by her 
uncle Harlowe. But | accounted for this, by telling 
both widows, that ſhe was reſolved to keep on the re- 
ſerve, till ſhe heard from Capt. Tomlinſon, whether 
her uncle would be preſent in perſon at the ſolemnity, 
or would name that worthy gentleman for his proxy. 

Again I injoined (tri&t ſecrecy, as to this particular; 
which was promiſed by the widows, as well for them- 
ſelves, as for Miſs Rawlins ; of whole taciturnity they 
gave me ſuch an account, as ſhewed me, that ſhe 
was ſecret-heeper-general to all the women of faſhion 
at Hamſtead. 

The Lord, Jack ! What a world of miſchief, at this 
rate, muſt Miſs Rawlins know! - What a Pandora's 
box mult her boſom be ! Yet, had I nothing that was 
more worthy my attention to regard, I would engage to. 
open it, and make my uſes of the diſcovery. 

And now, Belford, thou perceiveſt, that all my re- 
liance is upon the mediation of Lady Betty, and Miſs 


Montague ; and upon the hope of intercepting Miſs 
Howe's next letter. | 


* 


Tur fair inexorable is actually gone to church, with 
Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Bevis. But Will. cloſely attends 
her motions; and | am in the way to receive any occa- 
ſional intelligence from him. 

She did not chooſe [A mighty word with the ſex! as 
if they were always to have their own wills!] that I 
ſhould wait upon her. I did not much preſs it, that 
ſhe might not apprehend, that I thought I had reatfon 
to doubt her voluntary return. 

I once had it in my head, to have found the widow 
Bevis other employment. And | believe ſhe would 
have been as well pleaſed with my company as to go to 
church; for ſhe ſeemed irrefolute when l told her, that 
two out of a family were enough to go to church tor 
one day. But having her things on, as the women call 
every thing, and her aunt Moore expecting her com- 
pany, ſhe thought it beſt to go.--Left it ſhould look oddly, 


you knew, whiiper'd ſhe, to one, who was above tre- 
garding how it look d. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIX. 


Mr. Lovelace, To Joun Berronp, E/; 


Sunday afternoon. 


Belford t what a hair's-breadth eſcape have I had! 

Such a one, that I tremble between terror and 
joy at the thoughts of what might have happen'd, and 
did not. 

What a perverſe girl is this, to contend with her 
fate, yet has reaſon to think, that her very ſtars fight 
againſt her! I am the luckieſt of men! --But my breath 
almoſt fails me, when I reflect upon what a ſlender 
thread my deſtiny hung. | | 

But not to keep thee in ſuſpenſe ; I have within this 
half hour, obtained poſſeſſion of the expe cted letter 
from Miſs Howe---And by ſuch an accident! But here, 
with the former, I diſpatch this; thy meſſenger waiting. 


LETTERXY 


Mr. Loveracs. In continuation. 


— 


HUS it was---My charmer. accompanied Mrs. 
Moore again to church this afternoon. I had 
been very earneſt in the i place, to obtain her com- 
pany at dinner: But in vain. According to what ſhe 
had ſaid to Mrs. Moore (a), I was te conſiderable to 
her to be allowed that favour. In the next place, I 
beſought her to favour me, after dinner, with ano- 
ther garden-walk. But ſhe would again go to church. 
And what reaſon have | to rejoice that ſhe did! 

My worthy friend Mrs. Bevis thought one ſermon a 
day, well-obſerved, enough; ſo ſtay'd at home to 
bear me company. 

The Lady and Mrs. Moore had not been gone a quar- 
ter of an hour, when a young country-fellow on horſe- 
back came to the door, and inquired for Mrs. Harriot 
Lucas. The widow and TI (undetermined how we were to 


entertain each other) were in the parlour next the door; 
and hearing the fellow's inquiry, O my dear Mrs. Bevis, 


laid I, I am undone, undoae for ever, if you don't help 
me out l- -dince here, in all probability, is a meſſenger 
from 
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from that implacable Miſs Howe with a letter; which, 
if delivered to Mrs. Lovelace, may undo all we have 
been doing. 

What, ſaid ſhe, would you have me do? 

Call the maid in this moment, that I may give her 


her leſſon; and if it be as 1 imagine, I'll tell you what 
you ſhall do. 


Widow. Margaret ! 
nute. 


Lovel. Vihat anſwer, Mrs. Margaret, did you give 
the man, upon his aſking for Mrs. Harriot Lucas? 

Peggy. | only atked, What was his buſineſs, and 
who he came from? (For, Sir, your Honour's ſervant 
had told me how things ſtood): And I came at your 
call, Madam, before he anſwer'd me. 

Lowvel. Well, child, if ever you wiſh to be happy in 
wedlock, yourlelt, and would have people diſappoiat- 
ed, who want to make miſchief between you and your 
huſband, get out of him his meſſage, or letter, if he 
has one, and bring it to me, and ſay nothing to Mrs. 
Lovelace, when ſhe comes in ; and here is a guinea for 

ou, = 
f Peggy. I will do all I can to ſerve your Honour's 
Worthip for nothing. [Neverthelefs, with a ready 
hand, taking the guinea]. For Mr. William tells me, 
what a good gentleman you be. 

Away went Peggy to the fellow at the door. 

Peggy. What is your buſineſs, friend, with Mrs, 
Harry Lucas? 

Felloav. I muſt ſpeak to her, her own (elf. 

Level. My deareſt widow, do you perſonate Mrs. 


Lovelace For Heaven's fake do you perſonate Mrs. 
Lovelace ! 


Margaret! come in this mi- 
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IWid. I perſonate Mrs. Lovelace, Sir! How can I do 1 
that ?—She is fair; I am a brown woman. She is flen- iN 


der : I am plump 


Lowel. No matter, no matter,— The fellow may be 
a new- come ſervant: He is not inlivery, I ſee. He may 
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not know her perſon. You can but be bloated and in a i 
Mid. Dropſical people look not fo freſh and ruddy as ih 
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Lowel. True—But the clown may not know That 
— Tis but for a preſent deception. 

Peggy, Peggy, call'd I, in a female tone, ſoftly at 
the door. Madam, anſwer'd Peggy; and came up to 

me to the parlour-door. , 

Lovel. Tell him the lady is ill, and has lain down up- 
on the couch. And get his buſineſs from him, whate- 
ver you do. | 

Away went Peggy. 

Lowel. Now, my dear widow, lie along on the ſettee, 
and put your handkerchief over your face, that, if he vil 
fpeak to you himſelf, he may not ſee your eyes and your 
hair,---So---that's right. I'll ſtep into the cloſet by you. 

I did fo. | 

Peggy. (returning) He won't deliver his buſineſs to 
me. He will ſpeak to Mrs. Harry Lucas her own ſelf. 

Lowel. (holding the door in my hand) Tell him, that 
This is Mrs. Harriot Lucas ; and let him come in. 
Whiſper him, if he doubts, that ſhe is bloated, drop- 
ical, and not the woman ſhe was. 

Away went Margery. 

Eovel. And now, my dear widow, let me ſee what a 
charming Mrs. Lovelace you'll make Ak, 
If he comes from Miſs Howe. Aſk, If he live with 
her. Aſk, How ſhe does. Call her, at every word, 
your dear Miſs Howe. Offer him money Take 
this half-guinea Complain of your head, to have a 
pretence to hold it down; and cover your forehead 
and eyes with your band, where your handkerchief 
hides not your face.— That's right---And diſmiſs the 
raſcal—(Here he comes)—as foon as you can. 

In came the fellow, bowing and fcraping, his hat 
poked out before him with both his hands. 

Fellow. I am ſorry, Madam, and pleaſe you, to find 
you be'n't well. 

Nidau. What is your buſineſs with me, friend? 

Fellow. You are Mrs. Harriot Lucas, I ſuppoſe, Ma- 
dam? ; 

Widow. Yes. Do you come from. Miſs Howe ? 

Fellow. I do, Madam. 

Vidoxu. Doſt thou know my right name, friend? 
Fellow. I can give a ſhrewd gueſs. But that is none 
of my buſineſs. Widaw. 


tt 


Widow. What is thy buſineſs? I hope Miſs Howe is 
well. 

Fellow, Yes, Madam; pure well, I thank God. I 
wiſh you were ſo too. 

Widow. I am too full of grief to be well. 

Fellzw. So belike I have hard ſay. 

Widow. My head akes ſo dreadtully, I cannot hold it 
up. 1 muſt beg of you to let me know your buſineſs ? 

Fellow. Nay, and that be all, my buſineſs is ſoon 
known. It is but to give this letter into your own par- 
tiklar hands Here it is. 

Widow. (Taking it.] From my dear friend, Miſs 
Howe? Ah, my head! | 

Fel/zww. Yes, Madam: But I am ſorry you are fo 
bad. 

Widow. Do you live with Miſs Howe? 

Telloau. No, Madam; I am one of her tenants ſons. 
Her lady-mother muſt not know as how I came of this 
errand. But the letter, I ſuppoſe, will tell you all. 

Widisw. How ſhall I ſatisfy you for this kind trouble. 

Fellow. Na how at all. What I do is for love of Miſs 
Ilowe. She will fatisfy me more than enough. But, 
may hap, you can ſend no anſwer, you are ſo ill. 

Widow. Were you order'd to wait for an anſwer ? 

Fellow. No. 1 can't ſay I was. But | was bidden 
to obſerve how you looked, and how you was; and if 
you did write a line or fo, to take care of it, and give 
it only to our young landlady, in ſecret. 

Widow. You lee I look ſtrangely. Not fo well as I 
uſed to do. 

Fell;av. Nay, I don't know that I ever faw you but 
once before; and that was at a ſtile, where I met you 
and my young landlady ; but knew better than to flare 
a gentlewoman in the face; eſpecially at a tile, 

Widew. Will you eat, or diink, friend: 

Fellow. A cup of ſmall ale, I don't care it I do. 

Widow. Margaret, take the young man down, and- 
treat him with what the houſe affords. 

Felloxw. Your ſervant, Madam. But I ftaid to eat ag 
came along, juſt upon the Heath yonder, or elfe, to 
lay the truth, 1 had been here tooner | thank my ſtars, 
thought I, thou didjt]. A piece of powuer'd beet was 
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upon the table, at the ſign of the caſtle, where I ſtopt 
to inquire for this houle: And to, thoff only intended 
to wet my Whiſtle, I could rot help eating 580 fhall 
only taſte of your ale; for the beef was woundily coru'd. 
He withdrew, bowing en {craping. 
Pox on thee, thought I : Get thee gone for a prating 


7 

argaret, whiſper'd I, in a female voice, whipping 
out of the clolet, ang holding the parlour door in my 
hand, Get im out of the houſe as faſt as you can, leſt 
they come from church, and catch him here. 

Peggy. Never fear, Sir. 

The fellow went down, and, it ſeems, drank a large 
dranght of ale ; and Margaret finding him very talka- 
tive, told him, ſhe begg'd his pardon ; bur ſhe had a 
{weetheart juſt come from fea, u hom ſhe was forced to 
hide in the pantry ; fo was ſure he would excule her 
from ſtaying with him. 

Ay, ay, to be ſure, the clown faid : For if he could 
not make ſport, be would ſpai: none. But he whiſper'd 
her, that one *Squire Lovelace was a damnation rogue, 
if the truth might be told. 

For what, iaid Margaret? Ard could have given 
him, the ſaid, a good dowſe of the chaps. 

For kiſſiog all the women he came near. 

At the lame time, the dog wrapp'd himſelf round 
Margery, and gave her a ſmack, that, ſhe told Mrs. 
Bevis afte! wards, ſhe might have heard into the par- 
lour. 

Zuch, Jack, is human nature: Thus does it operate 
in all degrees z and io does the clown, as well as his 
betters, practiſe hat he cenſufes; and cenſure what 
he practiſes! Yet this fly dog knew rot but the wench 
had a (weetheart lock'd up in the pantry. If the truth 
were known, ſome of the ruddy- faced dairy wenches 
mght perhaps call him a damnation rogue, us juſtly as 
their betters of the fame ſex, might *Syuire Lovelace. 

The fellow told the maid, thut, by what he diſcern'd 
of the young lady's face, it look'd very ro/y to what he 
took it to be; and be thought her a good deal fatter, as 
ſhe lay, and not ſo tall. 


All 
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All women are born to intrigue, Jack : and practice 
it more or leſs, as fathers, guardians, governeſſes, from 
dear experience can tell ; and in love affairs are natu- 
rally expert, and quicker in their wits by half than men. 
This ready, tho' raw, wench gave an inſlance of this, 
and improved on the dropſical hint I had given her. 
The lady's ſeeming plumpneſs was owing to a dropſical 
diſorder, and to the round poſture ſhe lay in--Very like- 
ly, truly, Her appearing to him to be ſhorter, he 
might have obſerved was owing to her drawing her feet 
up, from pain, and becauſe the couch was too ſhort, 
ſhe ſuppos'd---Ad-ſo, he did not think of that. Her 
roly colour was owing to her grief and head-ach---Ay, 
that might very well be.—But he was highly pleas'd he 
had given the letter into Mrs. Harriot's own hand, as 
he ſhould tell Miſs Howe. 

He defir'd once more to fee the lady, at his going 
away, and would not be denied. The widow therefore 
fat up, with her handkerchief over her face, leaning her 
head againſt the wainſcot. 

He aſked, If ſhe had any partillar meſſage. 

No : She was ſo ill ſhe could not write, which was 
2 great grief to her. 

Should he call next day? for he was going to Lon- 
don, now he was ſo near; and ſhould ſtay at a couſin's 
that night, who lived in a ſtreet call'd Fetter-lane. 

No: She would write as ſcon as able, and ſend by 
the poſt. 


Well then, if ſhe had nothing to ſend by him, may- 


han he. might ſlay in town a day or two; for he had 


never ſeen the Lions in the tower, nor Bedlam, nor the 
Tombs ; and he would make a holiday or two, as he 
had leave to do, if ſhe had no buſineſs or meſſage that 
required his poſting down next day. 

She had not. 

Sne offered him the half-guinea I had given her for 
him; but he refuſed it, with great profeſſions of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and love, as he called it, to Miſs Howe, 
to ſerve whom, he would ride to the world's end, or 
even to Jericho, | | | 

And fo the ſhocking raſcal went away: And glad at 
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ſo much as that he would have ſtaid till they came from 
church. 

Thus, Jack, got I my hear!'s-eaſe, the letter of Miſs 
Howe; and thro' ſuch a train of accidents, as makes me 
ſay, that the lady's ſtars fight againſt her: But yet I muſt 
attribute a good deal to my own precaution, in havin 
taken right meaſures: For had I not ſecured the widow 
by my ſtories, and the maid by my ſervant, all would 
have ſignified _—_ And fo heartily were they ſe- 
cured, the one by a ſingle guinea, the other by half a 
dozen of warm kifles, and the averſion they both had 
to ſuch wicked creatures, as delighted in making miſ- 
chief between man and wife, that they promiſed, that 
neither Mrs. Moore, Miſs Rawlins, Mrs. Lovelace, nor 
any body Bong till a week at leaſt were paſt, and till 
gave leave, ſhould know any thing of the matter. 

The widow rejoiced that I had got the miſchief-mak- 
er'sletter. I excuſed myſelf to her, and inſtantly with- 
drew with it; and, after I hadread it, fell to my ſhort- 
hand, to acquaint thee with my good luck : And they 
not returning ſo ſoon as church was done (ſtepping, as 
it proved, in to Miſs Rawlins's, and tarrying there a 
while, to bring that buſy girl with them to drink tea) ; 
] wrote thus far to thee, that thou mighteſt, when thou 
cameſt to this place, rejoice with me upon the occaſion, 

They are all three juſt come in---1 haſten to them, 


LETTER XXI. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Joux BeLronp, Ey; 


F Have begun another letter to thee, in continuation 
Jof my narrative: But I believe I ſhall ſend thee this 
before I ſhall finiſh that. By the incloſed thou wilt ſee, 
that neither of the correſpondents deſerve mercy from 
me: And I am reſolved to make the ending with one, 
the beginning with the other. : 

If thou fayeſt, That the provocations I have given to 
one of them will juſtify her freedoms ; | anſwer, So they 
will to any other perſon but myſelf, But he that is ca- 
pable of giving thoſe provocations, and has the power 
to puniſh thoſe who abuſe him for giving them, vill 
ſhew his reſentment ;z and the more vindictively, per- 
haps, as he has deſerved the freedoms ? If 
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If thou ſayeſt, It is, however, wrong to do ſo; I re- 
ply, that it is nevertheleſs human nature: And 
would'ſt not have me be a man, Jack? 

Here read the letter, if thou wilt. But thou art not 
my friend, if thou offereſt to plead for either of the ſau- 
cy creatures, after thou V read it. 


To Mrs. HARRIOT Lucas, at Mrs. Mookt's at 
Hamttead. 


FTER the diſcoveries I had made of the villain- 
ous machinations of the mo/t abandoned of men, 
particularized in my long letter of Wedneſday lait (a), 
you will believe, my deareſt friend, that my fſvrprize 
upon peruſing yours of {hurfday evening trom Ham- 
ſtead ( was not ſo great as my indignation. Had the 
villain attempted to fire a city inſtead of a houſe, ! 
ſhould not kave wondered at it. All that } am amaze ! 
at, is, that he (whoſe boaſt, as I am told jt is, that no 
woman ſhall keep him out of her bedchamber, when he 
has made a re{olution ro be in it) did not Gifcorer 51. 
frat before. And it is as Miange to me, that, having 
got you at ſuch a ſhecking advantage, and in ſuch an 
horrid houſe, you could, at the time, eſcape difbonour, 
and afterwards get irom ſuch a ſet of jnfernals. 

I gave you, in my long letter of Wedneſday and 
Thuiſcay laſt. reaſons why you ought to miſtruſt that 
ſpecious Lomlinſon. That man, my dear, muſt be a 
foleinn villain, May lightning from Heaven blaſt the 
quretch, who has ſet him, and the reſt of his Remorse- 
LESS GANG, at work, to endeavour to deſiroy the moſt 
conſummate virtue Heaven be praiſed! you have el- 
caped from all their ſnares, and now are out of danger. 
So Iwill not trouble you at preſent with the par- 
ticulars that | have further collected relating to this 
abominable impoſture. 

For the ſame reaſon, I forbear to communicate to 
you ſome new ſtories of the abborred wretch himſelf, 
which have come to my ears. One in particular, of fo 
ſhacking a nature !---Indeed, my dear, the man is a devil. 
O 2 The 

(b) See Vol. iv. p. 348. 


(a) Vol. iv. p. 328. 
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The whole ſtory of Mrs. Fretchville, and her houſe, 
I have no doubt to pronounce, likewiſe, an abſolute fic- 
tion.—Pellow !— How my ſoul ſpurns the villain ! 

Your thought of going abroad, and your reaſons for 
ſo doing, muſt ſenſibly affect me. But, be comforted, 
my dear; I hope you will not be under a neceſſity of 
quitting your native country. Were J lure, that That 
muſt be the cruel caſe, | would abandon all my own 
better proſpects, and ſoon be with you. And I would 
accompany you whitherſoever you went, and ſhare for- 
tunes with you: For it is impoſſible that I ſhould be 
happy. it I knew that you were expoſed not only to the 
perils of the fea, but to the attempts of other vile men; 
your perſonal graces atttacting every eye, and expoſing 
you to thoſe hourly dangers, which others, leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by the gifts of natute, might avoid. — All that 
i know, that Beauty, (ſo greatly coveted, and ſo great - 
iy admires) is good for | 

O, my dear, were | ever to marry, and to be the 
mother of a CLIARISssA (Clariſſa mult be the name, if 
premilingly lovely l) how often would my heart ake for 
the Cear creature, as ſhe grew up, when I reflected, 
that a prudence and diſcretion unexampled in woman, 
had not, in you, been a ſufficient protection to that 
beauty, which had drawn after it as many admirers as 
beholders!—How little ſhould I regret the attacks of 


that cruel diſtemper, as it is called, which frequently 


makes the greateſt ravages in the fineſt faces! 
Sat. Afternoon, 

I have juſt parted with Mrs. Townſend (a). I 
thought you had once ſeen her with me: But, ſhe ſa ys, 
the never had the honour to be perſonally known to you. 
She has a manlike ſpirit. She knows the world. And 
her two brothers being in town, ſhe is ſure ſhe can en- 
gage them, in ſo good a cauſe, and (if there ſhould be 
occaſion) both their ſhip crews, in your ſervice. 

Give your conſent, my dear; and the horrid villain 
ſhall be repaid with broken bones, at leaſt, for all his vile- 


neſs ! | 
| The 


(a) For the account of Mrs. Townſend, Cc. ſee Vol. iv. 
2. 103, 104, 105. 
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The misfortune is, Mrs. Townſend cannot be with 
you till Thur/day next or Wedne/ilay at ſoonefl. Are 
you ſure you can be ſaſe where you are, till then? I 
think you are too near London ; and perhaps you had 
better be in it. If you remove, let me know whither, 
the very moment. 

How my heart is torn, to think of the neceſſity ſo 
dear a creature is driven to, of hiding herſelf! Dewiliſh 
fellow ! He muſt have been ſportive and wanton in his 
inventions — Yet that cruel, that ſavage ſportiveneſs 
has ſaved you from the ſudden violence which he has 
had recourſe to in the violation of others, of names and 
families not contemptible. For ſuch the willain al- 
ways gloried to ſpread his ſnares. 

The wileneſs of this ſpecious munſter has done more, 
than any other conſideration could do, to bring Mr. 
Hickman into credit with me. Mr. Hickman alone 
knows, for me, of your flight, and the reaſon of it. 
Had I not given him the reaſon, he might have thought 
fill worſe of the vile attempt. I communicated it to 
him by ſhewing him your letter from Hamſtead. When 
he had read it (and he trembled and reddened, as he 
read), he threw himſelf at my feet, and beſought me 
to permit him to attend you, and to give you the pro- 
tection of his houſe. The good-natured man had tears 
in his eyes, and was repeatedly earneſt on this fubject ; 
propoſing to take his chariot-and four, or a ſet, and 
in perſon, in the face of all the world, give himſelf tlie 
glory of protecting ſuch an oppreſſed innocent. 

could not but be pleaſed with him. And Ilet him 
know that I was. I hardly expected ſo much ſpitit from 
him. But a man's paſſiveneſs to a beloved viyject oi 
our ſex may not, perhaps, argue want of, courage on 
proper occaſions. 

thought | ought, in return, to have ſome conſide- 
ration for his 'afety, as ſuch an open ſtep would dra up- 
on him the venzeance of the molt willaingus entertrive; 
in the world, who has always a gang of fellows, i102 a- 
himſelf, at his call, ready to ſupport one another in thr: 
vileſt outrages. But yet, as Mr. Hickman might have 
firength-ned his hands by legal recourſes, I ſhould nor 
tave ſtood upon it, had I not known vour delicacies 

Q 3 (etz 
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(fince ſuch a ſtep muſt have made a great noiſe, and 
given occaſion for ſcandal, as it ſome advantage had 
been gained over you), and were there not the greateſt 
probability, that all might be more filently, and more 
effectually, managed by Mrs. Townſend's means. 

Mrs. Townſend will in perſon attend you--She hopes, 
on Wedneſday.--Her brothers, and ſome of their people 
will ſcatteringly, and as if they knew nothing of you 
(fo we have contrived), ſee you ſafe not only to Lon- 
Con, but to her houſe at Deptford. 

She has a kinſwoman, who will take your commands 
there, if ſhe herſelf be obliged to leave you. And there 
you may ſtay, till the wretch's fury on loſing you, and 
his ſearch, are over. | 

He will very ſoon, 'tis likely, enter upon ſome new 
villainy, which may engroſs him: And it may be given 
out, that you are gone to lay claim to the protection 
of your couſin Morden at Florence. 

Poſſibly, if he can be made to believe it, he will go 
over in hopes to find you there. 

After a while I can procure you a lodging in one of 
the neighbouring villages ; where I may have the hap- 
pineſs to be your daily viſitor. And if this Hickman 
be not filly and apiſh, and if my mother do not do un- 


accountable things, I may the ſooner think of marry- 


ing, that I may, without controul, receive and enter- 
rain the darling of my heart. 

Many, very many, happy days, do | hope we ſhal! 
yet ſee together: And as this is my hope, 1 expect that 
it will be your conſolation. | 

As to your eſta'e, ſince you are reſolved not to. liti- 
gate for it, we will be patient, either till Col. Morden 
arrives, or till ſhame compels fome people to be juſt. 

Upon the whole, I cannot but think your proſpects 
now much happier, than they could have been, had you 
been actually married to ſuch a man as this. I muſt 
therefore congratulate you upon your eſcape, not only 
from a horrid libertine, but from fo wile a huſband, as 
he muſt have made to any woman; but more eſpecially 
to a perſon of your virtue and delicacy, 

You hate him, heartily hate him, I hope, my dear-- 


I am fure you Co. It would be ſtrange, if ſo much pu- 
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rity of life and manners were not to abhor what is ſo 
repugnant to itſelf. 

In your letter before me, you mention one written to 
me for a feint (a) I have not received any ſuch. De- 

nd upon it therefore, that he muſt haveit. And if he 
E it is a wonder, that he did not likewiſe get my 
long one of the 7th. Heaven be praiſed that he did 
not; and that it came ſafe to your hands ! 


I ſend this by a young fellow, whoſe father is one of 


our tenants, with command to deliver it to no other 
hands but yours. He is to return directly, if you give 
him any letter. If not, he will proceed to London upon 
his own pleaſures. He is a ſimple fellow ; but very 
honeſt. So you may ſay any thing to him. If you write 
not by him, I defire a line or two, as ſoon as poſſible. 

My mother knows nothing of his going to you. Nor 
yet of your abandoning the fe/low Forgive me !--Bur 
he's not intitled to good manners. 

I ſhall long to hear how you and Mrs. Townſend or- 
der matters. I wiſh ſhe could have been with you ſoon- 
er. But I have loſt no time in engaging her, às you will 
ſuppoſe. I refer to her, what I have further to ſay 
and adviſe. So ſhall conclude with my prayers, that 
Heaven will direct, and protect, my deareſt creature, 
and make your future days happy ! 

; Ax xA Howe. 


Axp now, Jack, I will ſuppoſe, that thou haſt read 
this curſed letter. Allow me to make a few obfſervati- 
ons upon ſome of its contents, which I wil! do in my 
crow-quill ſhort-hand, that they may have the appear- 
ance of notes upon the vixen's text. 


It is lrange to Miſs Hawe, that having got her friend at ſuch a 
ſhocking advantage, &c.) And it is ſtrange to me, too. If ever 
I have ſuch another opportunity given me, the cauſe of both our 
wonder, I believe, will ceaſe. 

So thou ſeeſt Tomlinſon is further detected. No ſuch perſon as 
Mrs. Fretchville. May lightning from heaven---O Lord, O Lord, 
O Lord! What a horrid vixen is this My gang, my re- 
worſeleſs gang, too, is brought in---And thou wilt plead for theſe 
girls again; wilt thou? Heaven be praiſed, ſhe ſays, that her 


: friend 
(a) Vol. iv. p. 351, 352357 
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friend is out of danger Miſs Howe ſhould be fure of that: 
And that ſhe herſelf is ſafe But for this termagant (as I have 
often ſaid), I muſt ſurely have made a better hand of it. — 

New ſtories of me, Jack !---What can they be ?---I have not 
found, that my generoſity to my Roſebud ever did me due credit 
with this pair of friends. Very hard, Belford, that Credits can- 
not be ſet againſt Debits, and a balance ſtruck ina Rake's favour, 
as well as in that of every cemmen man !--But he, from whom no 
good is expected, is not allowed the merit of the good he does. 

I ought to have been a little more attentive to character, than l 
have been, For, notwithſtanding that the meaſures of Right and 
Wrong are ſaid to be lo manifeſt, let me tell thee, that character 
byaſſes and runs away with all mankind. Let a man or woman 
once eſtabliſh themſelves in the world's opinion, and all that ei- 
ther of them do will be ſanctified. Nay, in the very courts of 
Juſtice, does not character acquit or condemn as often as facts, 
and ſometimes even in ſpite of fats ?--Yet {impolitic that I have 
been, and am !) to be fo careleſs of mine !--And now, I doubt, 
it is irretrievable.---But to leave moralizing. 

Thou, Jack, knoweſt almoſt all my enter grizes worth remem- 
bring. Can this particular ſtory, which this girl hints at, be 
that of Lucy Villars ?---Or can ſhe have heard of my intrigue 
with the pretty Gipſey, who met me in Norwood, and of the 
trap | caught her cruel huſband in (a fellow, as gloomy and ty- 
rannical as old Harlowe), when he purſued a wife, who would not 
have deſerved ill of him, if he had deſerved well of her P--But 
he was not quite drowned. The man is alive at this day: And 
Miſs Howe mentions the ſtory as a very ſhocking one. Beſides, 
both theſe are a twelvemonth old, or more. : 

But evil fame and ſcandal are always new. When the offen- 
der has forgot a vile fact, it is often told to one and to another, 
who, having never heard of it before, trumpet it about, as à no- 
velty to others. But well faid the honeſt corregidor at Madrid, a 
ſaying with which I enriched Lord M's collection-— Good action: 
are remembred but for a day : Bad ones for many years after the 
life of the guilty Such is the reliſh that the world has for 
ſcandal. I: other words, ſuch is the defire which every-one has 
to exculpate himſelf by blackening his neighbour. You and 1, 
Belford, have been very kind to the world, in furniſhing it with 
many opportunities to gratify its devil. | 

Miſs Howe will abandon her own better preſpects, and ſhare for- 
tunes with her, <vere fhe tz go abroad.)---Charming Romancer | 
---I muſt ſet about this girl, Jack. 1 have always had hopes of 
a woman whoſe paiſions carry her into ſuch altitudes !---Had 1 
attacked Miſs Howe firſt, her paſſions (inflamed and guided, as 
I could have managed them) would have brought her to my lure 
in a fortnight. 

But thinkeſt thou (and yet I think thou doſt), that there is any 
thing in theſe high flights among the ſex? Verily, Jack, theſe vehe- 
ment friendſhips are nothing but chaff and ſtubble, liable to ve blown 
away by the very wind that raiſes them. Apes! mere apes of «s! 
they think the word friendſbip has a pretty ſound with it; and it 18 
much talked off; a faſhionable word: And lo, truly, a fingle Wo- 

man, 
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man, who thinks ſhe has a Soul, and knows, that ſhe wants ſome. 
thing, would be thought to have found a fellow-ſoul for it in her 
own Sex. But I repeat, that the word is a mere word, the thing a 
mere name with them; a cork-bottomed ſhuttlecock, which they 
are fond of ſtriking to and fro, to make one another glow in the 
froſty weather of a ſingle ſtate ; but which, when a man comes in 
between the pretended inſeparable, is given up, like their Muſic, 
and other maidenly amuſements; which, nevertheleſs, may be 
neceſſary to keep the pretty rogues out of more active miſchief, 
They then, in ſhort, having caught the %%, lay aſide the net (@). 

Thou haſt a mind, perhaps, to make an exception for theſe two 
ladies. With all my heart. My Clariſſa has, if woman has, a ſoul 
capable of friendſhip. Her flame is bright and ſteady. But Miſs 
Howe's, were it not kept up by her mother's oppoſition, is too 
vehement to endure. How often have I known oppoſition not 
only cement friendſhip, but create Love? I doubt not but poor 
Hickman would fare the better with this vixen, it her mother 
were as heartily againſt him, as ſhe is for him. 

Thus much i deed, as to theſe two ladies, I will grant thee ; 
that the active ſpirit of one, and the meek diſpoſition of the 
other, may make their friendſhip more durable than it would 
otherwile be; for this is certain, that in every friendſhip, whe- 
ther male or female, there muſt be a man and a woman ſpirit 
(that is to ſay, one of them, a forbearing one) to make it perma- 
nent. 

But this I pronounce, as a truth, which all experience confirms; 
that friendſhip between women never holds to the ſacrifice of 
capital gratifications, or to the endangering of life, limb, or 
eſtate, as it often does in cur nobler ſex. 

Well, but next comes an indictment againſt poor Beauty! 
What has Beauty done, that Miſs Howe ſhould be offended at it? 
—Miſs Howe, Jack, is a charming girl. She has no reaſon to 
quarrel with Beauty? — Didſt ever tee her ?—Too much fire and 
ſpirit in her eye indeed for a girl !—But that's no fault with a 
man, that can lower that fire and ſpirit at pleaſure ; and I know 
am the man that can. 

A ſweet auburn Beauty, is Miſs Howe. A firſt Beauty among 
beauties, when her ſweeter friend (with ſuch a commixture of 
ſerene gracefulneſs, of natural elegance, of native ſweetneſs, yet 
conſcious, tho not arrogant, dignity, every feature glowing with - 
intelligence) is not in company. 

The difference between the two, when together, I have ſome- 
times delighted to read, in the addreſſes of a itranger entering 
into the preſence of both, when ſtanding fide by fide. There 
never was an inſtance, of ſuch an occaſion, where the ſtranger 
paid not the firſt devoir to my Clariſſa. 

| A reſ- 


(a) He alludes here to the flory of a pepe, who, (once a poor fiſher- 
man) thre every preferment he reſe te, even te that of the cardinalate, 
bu n g 1 view of all his gueſts, his net, as a token of humility. But, 
when he arrived at the pentificate, he took it dewon, ſaying, Thet 
there was no need of the net, when he had caught the fiſh, 
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A re ſpectful ſolemn awe ſat upon every feature of the addrefer': 
face. His eye ſeemed to aſk leave to approach her; and lower 
than common, whether man or woman, was the bow or courteſy, 
And altho' this awe was immediately dim niſhed by her condeſ- 
cendiug ſweetneſs, yet went it not ſo intirely off, but that you 
might ſee the reverence remain, as if the perſon ſa more of the 
god ſe, than the woman in her. 

But the moment the ſame ranger turns to Miſs Howe (tho' 
proud and ſaucy, and ere and bridling, ſhe) you will obſerve by 
the turn of his countenance, and the air -f his addreſs, a kind of 
equality aſſumed, He appears to have diſcovered the woman in 
ker, charming as that womin is, He ſmiles. He ſeems to ex- 
pect repartee and ſmartneſs, and is never diſappointed, But then 
viſibly he prepares himſelf to give 25 well as fate. He dares, af- 
ter he has been a while in her company, to diſpute a point with 
her.---Every point yielded up to the other, tho' no affuming or 
dogmatica] air compels it, 

In ſhort, with Miſs Fowe a bold man ſees (no doubt but Sir 
George Colmar did), that he and the may either very ſoon be fa- 
miliar together (1 mean with innocence), or he may fo far incur 
her diſpleaſure, as to be forbid her preience for ever. 

For my own part, when I was firſt introduced to this Lady, 
which was by my goddeſs, when ſhe herſelf was a viſiter at Mrs. 
Howe's , I had not been half an hour with her, but 1 even hungred 
and thirſted after a romping-bout with the lively rogue; and in 
the ſecond or third viſit, was more deterred by the delicacy of her 
friend, than by what I apprehenied from her own, This charm» 
ing creature's preſence, thought I, awes ns both, Ard I wiſhed 
her abſence, tho' any other lady were preſent, that I might try 
the difference in Miſs Howe's behaviour before her friend's face, 
or behind her back, 

Delicate ladies make delicate ladies, as well as decent men, 
With all Miſs Howe's fire and ſpirit, it was eaſy to ſee, by her 
very eye, that ſhe watched for leſſons, and feared reproof from the 
penetrating eye of her milder-diſpoſition'd friend (a): and yet 
it was as eaſy to obſerve, in the candor and ſweet manners of the 
other, that the fear which Miſs Howe itcod in of her, was more 
owing to her own generous apprehenſien, that ſhe fell ſhort of her 
excellencies, than to Miſs Harlowe' c nſici:uſneſs of excellence 
over her, I have often, fince I came at Miſs Howe's letters, re- 
volved this juſt ard fine praiſe contained in one of them (6), 
* Every one ſaw, that the preference each gave you to herſelf, ex- 
© alted you not into any viſible triumph over her; for you had al- 
ways ſomething to ſay, on every point you carried, that raiſed 
the yieldi: g heart, and left every one pleaſed and ſatisfied with 
* herlelf, tho” ſhe carried not off the palm.“ 


As 


(a) Miſs Howe ig vol. iii. p. 113. ſays, That ſhe vas always 
more e of her, than of ber 13; 19 and in * 18. That jbe 
fears her as much as ſhe loves fer; and in many other places, in her 
letters to Miſs Harlewe, werifies this obſervation of Mr, Lovelace. 

(6) Vil. iv. Pp. 23. 
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As I propoſe in my more advanced life, to endeavour to atone 
for my youthful freedoms with individuals of the ſex, by giving 
caution and inſtruckions to the whole, I have made a memoran- 
dum to enlarge upon this dachrine z---to wit, That it is full as 
neceſſary to direct daughler ia the choice of their female com- 
panions, as it is to guard them again!: the deſigns of men. 

I ſay not this, however, to the diſparagement of Miſs Howe, 
She has from pride, what her friend has from principle, [The 
Lord help the ſex, if they had not pride !]---But yet I am confi- 
dent, that Miſs Howe is indebted to the converſation and correſ- 

:dence of Miſs Harlowe for her higheſt improvements. But, 
both theſe ladies out of the queſtion, I make no ſcruple to averr 
[And I, Jack, ſhould k ow lomething of the matter], that there 
bave been more girls ruined, at leaſt prepered for ruin, by their 
own ſex (taking in ſervants, as well as companions), than directly 
by the attempts and deluſions of men. 

But it is time enough, when I am old and joyleſs, to enlarge 
upon this topic, 

As to the compariſon between the two ladies, I will expatiate 
more on that ſubjec (for I like it) when I have had them beth--- 
Which this letter of the vixen girl's, I hope thou wilt allow, 
warrants me to try for, 

I return to the conſideration of a few more of its contents, to 
juſtify my vengeance, fo nearly now in view. 

As to Mrs, Townſend, her manlike ſpirit ; her two brothers; 
and their ſhips crews- -I ſay nothing but this to the inſolent threa- 
tening---Let 'em come !--- | 

But as to her ſordid menace---To repay the herrid villain, as 
ſhe calls me, for all my wileneſr, by pROKEN BoxEs !---Broken 
bones, Belford !---Who can bear this porterly threatening !---Bro- 
ken bones, Jack 1--- Damn the little vulgar---Gi-e me a name for 
ber- But I baniſh all furious reſentment. If 1 get theſe two girls 
into my power, Heaven forbid that I ſhould be a fecond Phalaris, 
and turn his bull upon the artiſt! No bones of theirs will I break! 
—— They ſhall come off with me upon much lighter terms. 

But theſe fellows are ſmugglers, it ſeems, And am not Ia 
imuggler too ?---] have not the leaſt doubt, that I ſhall have ſe- 
cured my goods before Thurſday or Wedneſday either, 

But did I want a plot, what a charming new cone does this let- 
ter of Miſs Howe ſtrike me out? 1 am almoſt forry, that I have 
nxed upon one,---For here, how eaſy would it be for me, to aſ- 
ſemble a crew of ſwabbers, and to create a Mre, Townſend 
({ whoſe perſon, thou ſeeit, my Beloved knows not) to come on 
Tueſday, at Miſs Howe's renewed urgency, in order to carry my 
Beloved to a warehouſe of my own providing? 

This, however, is my triumphaat hope, that at the very time, 
that theſe ragamuſſins will be at Hamſtead (looking for us), my 
dear Miſs Harlowe and I (fo the fates, I imagine, have ordain- 
ed) ſhall be faſt aſleep in each other's arms in town,---Lie till, 
villain, till the time comes.---My heart, Jack; my heart -- 
It is always thumping away on the remoteſt proſpeQs of this na- 
ture. But 
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But, it ſeems, that the vileneſt of this ſpecious monſter (meaning 
me, Jack !) has brought Hickman into credit with her. So I have 
done ſeme good !---But to whom, I cannot tell: For this poor fel- 
low, thould I permit him to have this termagant, will be puniſh- 
ed, as many times we all are, by the enjoyment of his own wiſh- 
es. Nor can ſhe be happy, as I take it, with him, were he to go- 
vern himſelf by her will, and have none of his own ; ſince never 
was there a directing wife, who knew where to ſtop : Power 
makes ſuch a one wanton---She deſpiſes the man ſhe can govern. 
Like Alexander, who wept, that he had o more worlds to con- 
quer, ſhe will be looking out for new exerciſes for her power, 
till ſhe grow uneaſy to herſelf, a diſcredit to her huſband, and a 
plague to all about her. 

But this honeſt fellow, it ſeems, with fears in his eyes, and with 
bumble proftr ation, beſought the vixen to permit him to ſet out in 
his chariot and four, in order to give bim 74 the glory of protecting 
fuch an oppreſſed innocent, in the face 7 the whole wor ld.---Nay 
he redden'd, it ſeems; and trembled too ! as he read the fair com- 
plainant's letter. How valiant is all this !---Women love brave? 
men; and no wonder, that his tears, his trembling, ard his pre/- 
tration, gave him high reputation with the mee+ Miſs Howe. 

But doſt think, Jack, that I, in the like caſe (and equally af- 
feed with the diſtreſs) ſhould have ated thus ?---Doſt think, 
that I ſhould not firſt have reſcued the lady, and then, if needful, 
have aſked excuſe for it, the lady in my hand? - Wouldeſt not 
thou have done thus, as well as I ? 

But 'tis beſt as it is. Honeſt Hickman may now ſleep in a whole 
ſkin. And yet that is more perhaps than he would have done 
(the lady's deliverance unattempted), had I'come at this reque/t- 
ed permiſſion of his any other way, than by a letter, that it muſt 
not be known I have intercepted, 

She thinks I may be diverted from purſuing my charmer, by 
ſome new-ſtarted vi/lainy. Villainy is a word that ſhe is extreme- 
ly fond of. But I can tel! her, that it is impoſſible I ſhould, till 
the end of this villainy be obtained. Difficulty is a ſtimulus with 
ſuch a ſpirit as mine, I thought Miſs Howe knew me better. 
Were ſhe to offer herſelf, perſon for perſon, in the romancing 
zeal of her friendſhip, to ſave her friend, it ſhould not do, while 
the dear creature is on this fide the moon. 

She thanks Heaven, that her friend has received her letter of 
the 7th. We are all glad of it. She ought to thank me too. But 
I will not at preſent claim her thanks. 

But when ſhe rejoices, that that letter went ſafe, does ſhe not, 
in effeQ, call out for vengeance, and expect it?--All in good time, 
Miſs Howe. When ſette/t thou out for the Iſle of Wight, Love? 

I will cloſe at this time with defiring here to make a liſt of the 
virulent terms with which the incloſed letter abounds: And then, 
if thou ſuppoſeſt, that I have made ſuch another, and have added 
to it all the flowers of the ſame blow, in the former letters of the 
fame ſaucy creature, and thoſe in that of Miſs Harlowe, left for 
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me on her elopement, thou wilt certainly think, that I have pro- 
vocation ſufficient to juſtify me in all I ſhall do to either, 
Return the incloſed the moment thou haſt peruſed it. 


LET'T-E R MAI. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Joux BeLrord, E/; 


Sunday Night—Monlay Morning. 


WENT down with revenge in my hea»; the con- 
I tents of Miſs Howe's letter aſmoſt engroſſing me, 
the moment that Miſs Harlowe and Mrs. Moore, ac- 
companied by Miſs Rawlins, came in : But in my coun- 
tenance all the gentle, the placid, the ſerene, that the 
glaſs could teach ; and in my behaviour all the polite, 
that ſuch an unpolite creature, as ſhe has often told 
me Jam, could put on. 

Mits Rawlins was ſent for home, almoſt as ſoon as ſhe 
came in, to entertain an unexpected viſiter ; to her great 
regret, as well as to the diſappointment of my fair one, 
as I could perceive from the looks of both: For they 
had agreed, it ſeems, if I went to town, as | fajd ! in- 
tended to do, to take a walk upon the heath; at leaſt 
in Mrs. Moore's garden; and who knows, what might 
have been the iſſue, had the ſpirit of curioſity in the 
one met with the ſpirit of communication in the other? 

Mits Rawlins promiſed to return if poſſible : But ſent 
to excule herſelf ; her viſiter intending to ſtay with her 
all night. 

I rejoiced in my heart, at her meſſage ; and after 
much jupplicarion obtained the tavour of my Beloved's 
company lor another walk in the garden, having, as I 
told her, abundance of things to ſay, to propoſe and to 
be informed of, in order ultimately ro govern myſelf in 
my future ſteps 

She had vouchſafed, I ſhould tell thee, with eyes 
turned from me, and in an half-afide attitude, to fip 
two diſhes of tea in my company---Dear ſoul! -- How 
anger unpoliſhes the moſt polite! for I never faw Miss 
Haclowe behave io aukwardly. 1 imagined ſhe knew 
not how to be aukwafd. 

Vor. V. 1 \' 
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When we were in the garden, I poured my whole 
foul into her attentive ear ; and beſought her returning 
favour. 

She told me that ſhe had formed her ſcheme for her 
future life : That, vile as the treatment was which ſhe 
had received from me, that was not all the reaſon ſhe had 
for rejecting my ſuit: But that, on the matureſt delibe- 
ration, ſhe was convinced, that ſhe could neither be hap- 
py with me, nor make me happy ; and ſhe injoined me, 
for both our fakes to think no more of her. 

The Captain, I told her, was rid down poſt in a man- 
ner to forward my wiſhes with her uncle. 

Lady Betty and Miſs Montague were undoubtedly ar- 
rived in town by this time. 

I would ſet out early in the morning to attend them. 

They adored her. They longed to ſee her. "They 
evould ſee her.—T hey would not be denied her compa- 
ny into Oxfordſhire. 

W here could ſhe better go, to be free from her bro- 
ther's inſults?— Where to be abſolutely made unappre- 
henſive of any-body elſe ? — Might] have any hopes of 
her returning favour, if Miſs Howe could be prevailed 


upon to intercede for me ? 


Miſs Howeprevailed upon to intercede for you ! repeat- 
ed ſhe, with a ſcornful bridie, but a very pretty one,— 
And there ſhe ſtopt. 

{ repeated the concern it would be to me, to be under 
a neceſſity of mentioning the miſunderſtanding to Lady 
Betty and my couſin, as a miſunderſtanding ſtill to be 
made up; and as it I were of very little conſequence 
to a dear creature, who was of ſo much to me; urging, 
that it would extremely lower me, not only in my own 
Opinion but in that of my relations 

But (till ſhe referred to Miſs Howe's next letter; and 
all the conceſſion I could bring her too in this whole 


conlerence, was, that the would wait the arrival and. 


viſit of the two ladies, if they came in a day or two, 
or before ſhe received the expected letter from Mils 
Howe. | 3 
bank Heaven for this! thought I. And now may 
I go to town with hopes at my return to find thee, 
dearelt, where I ſhall leave thee. 
zut 
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But yet I ſhall not intirely truſt to this, as ſhe may find 
means to change her mind in my abſence. My friend, 
therefore, who is in the houſe, and who, by Mrs. Bevis's 
kind intelligence, will know every ſtep ſhe will take, 
ſhall have Andrew and a horſe ready, to give me imme- 
diate notice of her motions; and moreover, go where 
ſhe will, he ſhall be one of her retinue, tho' unknown 
to herſelf, if poſſible. 

This was all Rconld make of the fair Inexorable, 
Should I be glad of it or ſorry for it 

Glad. I believe: And yet my pride is confoundedly 
abated to think, that I had ſo little hold in the affecti- 
ons of this daughter of the Harlowes. 

Don't tell me, that virtue and principle are her guides 
on this occaſion !---'Tis pride, a greater pride than my 
own, that governs her. Love, ſhe has none, thou ſeeſt 
nor ever had; at leaſt not in a ſuperior degree. Love 
never was under the dominion of prudence, or of any 
reaſoning power.---She cannot bear to be thought a wo- 
man, I werrant!---And if, in the laſt attempt, I find 
her not one, what will ſhe be the worſe for the tryal ? 
— No one is to blame for ſuffering an evil he cannot 
ſhun or avoid. 

Were a general to be overpower'd, and robb'd by a 
highwayman, would he be leſs fit for the command of 
an army on that account ?---If indeed the general, pre- 
tending great valour, and having boaſted, that he never 
would be robb'd, were to make but faint reſiſtance, 
when he was brought to the teſt, and to yield his purſe 
when he was maſter of his own ſword, then indeed 
will the highwaywan, who robs him, be thought the 
braver man. 

But from theſe laſt conferences am TI furniſhed with 
an argument in defence of my favourite purpoſe, which 
| never yet pleaded. 

O Jack! what a difficulty muſt a man he allowed to 
have, to conquer a predominant paſſion, be it what it 
will, when the gratifying of it is in his power, however 
wrong he knows it to be to reſolve to gratify it! Reflect 
upon this; and then wilt thou be able to account for, 
if not to excuſe, a projected crime, which has habit to 


plead for it, in a breaſt as ſtormy, as uncontroulable !— 
P'3 This 
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This my new argument 

Should ſhe fail in the trial; ſhould I ſucceed ; 1-1 
ſhould ſhe rein to go on with me; and oven to mop 
me; which { can i v4 nota! 0 
diſdain to be obliged to me for the bandionie provifien 
ſhould be proud to make ſor T tt the % 
eflate ; yet cannot ſhe be altoge !! 
intitled to an independent fortu - -in Me 
den, as her truſtee, put her in poſſoſfſon o id 
ſhe not, in our former conference, point out 21-47 of 
life, that ſhe alwe ys preferred to the marrie./ // — 
To take her good Norton for her directte and 
guide, and to live upon her own elflate in the manner 
* her grandfather deſired ſhe ſhould live (a) ? 

It is moreover to be conficicred, that ſhe cannot, ac- 
cording to her own notions, recover above one half of 
her fame, were we now to in!crmarry; fo much does 
ſhe think ſhe has ſuffered by he going off with me. And 
will ſhe not be always repining ard mourning for the 
loſs of the other ha/f2---And if the muſt live a life of 
ſuch uncaſineſs and regret for half, may ſhe not as well 
repineand mourn for the whole ? 

Nor, let me tell thee, will her own ſcheme of peni- 
tence, in this caſe, be half ſo perſect, if ſhe do ns 
fall, as if ſhe does: For what a fooliſh penitent will ſhe 
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make, who has nothing to repent of ?---She piques her- 


ſelf, thou knoweſt, and makes it matter of reproach to 
me, that ſhe went not off with me by her own conſent ; 

but was tricked out of herſelf. ; 
Nor upbraid thou me upon the meditated breach of 
vows ſo repeatedly made. She will not, thou ſeeſt, per- 
mit me to fulfil them. And if ſhe would, this I have 
to ſay, that at the time I made the moſt ſolemn of 
them, I was fully determined to keep them. But what 
prince thinks himſelf obliged any longer to obſerve the 
articles of the moſt ſacredly ſworn-to treaties, than ſuits 
with his intereſt or inclination ; altho' the conſequence 
of the infraction muſt be, as he knows, the deſtruction 
of thouſands ? : 
$ 


(a) See b. 143. 
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Is not this then the reſult of all, that Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe, if it be not her own fault, may be as virtuous 
after ſhe has loſt her honour, as it is called, as ſhe was 
before She may be a more eminent example to her ſex; 
and if ſhe yield (a little yield) in the tryal, may be a 
completer penitent. Nor can the, but by her own wil- 
fulneſs, be reduced to l fortunes. 

And thus may her old nurſe and ſhe ; an old coach- 


man; and a pair of old coach horſes; and two or three 


old maid ſervants, and perhaps a very old footman or 
two (for every thing will be old and penitential about 
her), live very comfortably together; reading old ſer- 
mons, and od prayer-books ; and relieving old men, and 
old women; and giving old leſſons and od warnings, 
upon new ſubjects, as well as d ones, to the young E 
dies of her neighbourhood ; and fo paſs on to a good 
old age, doing a great deal of good, both by precept 
and example, in her generation. 

And is a lady, who can live thus prettily, without 
controul ; who ever did prefer, and who /til] prefers 
the Single to the Married life ; and who will be ena- 
bled to do every thing, that the plan ſhe had formed 
will direct her to do; be ſaid to be ruined, undone, and 
fuch ſort of ſtuff ?—l have no patience with the pretty 
fools, who uſe thoſe ſtrong words, to deſcribe the moſt 
tranſitory evil ; and which a mere church-form makes 
none ? 

At this rate of romancing, how many flour;/bing ruins 
doſt thou, as well as I, know? Let us but look about 
us, and we ſhall ſee ſome of the haughtieſt and moſt 
eenſorious ſpirits among our acquaintance of that ſex, 
now patling for chaſte wives, of whom ſtrange ſtories 
might be told ; and others, whoſe huſbands hearts have 
been made to ake for their gaieties. both before and at- 
ter marriage, and yet know not half ſo much of them, 
as ſome of us honeſt tellows could tell them. 

But, having thus ſatisfied myſelf in relation to the 
worſt that can happen to this charming creature; and 
that it will be her own fault, if ſhe be unhappy ; | have 
not at all reflected upon what is likely to be my 9wwn lot. 

This has always been my notion, tho' Miſs Howe 
grudges us the beſt of the ſex, and ſays, that the 
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worſt is too good for us (a) ; That the wife of a liber- 
tine ought to be pure, ſpotleſs, uncontaminated. To 
what purpoſe has ſuch a one lived a free life, but to 
know the world, and to make his advantages of it ?— 
And, to be wery ſerious, it would be a misfortune to 
the public, for two perſons, heads of a family, to be 
both bad ; fince, between two ſuch, a race of varlets 
might be propagated, Lovelaces and Belfords, if thou 
wilt, who might do great miſchief in the world. 

Thou ſeeſt at bottom, that I am not an abandon'd 
fellaw ; and that there is a mixture of gravity in me. 
This, as I grow older, may increaſe; * when my ac- 
tive cap city begins to abate, I may fit down with the 
Preacher, and reſolve all my paſt life into vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit. 

This is certain, that I ſhall never find a woman ſo 
well ſuited to my taſte, as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. I 
only wiſh (if I live to ſee that day), that I may have 
ſuch a lady as ſhe to comfort and adorn my ſetting-ſun, 
I have often thought it very unhappy for us both, that 
ſo excellent a creature ſprung up a little too late for my 


ſetting out, and a little too early in my progreſs, before 


I can think of returning And yet, as I have pick'd up 
the ſweet traveller in iny way, I cannot help wiſhing, 
that ſhe would bear me company, in the reft of my 
journey, altho' ſhe were to ſtep out of her own path to 
oblige me. And then, perhaps, we could put up in 
the evening at the ſame Inn; and be very happy in 
each others converſation ; recounting the difficulties 
and dangers we had paſſed in our way to it. 

I imagine, that thou wilt be apt to ſuſpect, that ſome 

aſſages in this letter were written in town. Why, (ack, 
| nor but fay, that the eſtminſter air is a little 
groſſer than that at Hamſtead; and the converſation of 
Mrs. Sinclair, and the Nymphs, leſs innocent than Mrs. 
Moore's and Miſs Rawlins's. And I think in my heart, 
that I can lay and write thoſe things at one place, which 
I cannot at the other; nor indeed any where elle. 

I came to town about ſeven this morning---All ne- 
ceſſary directions and precautions remember'd to be 
given. | 

(a) Vol. iv. p. 342. f I be- 
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I beſought the favour of an audience before I ſet out. 
I] was defirous to ſee which of her lovely faces ſhe was 
pleaſed to put on, after another night had paſſed. But 
ſhe was reſolved, I found, to leave our quarrel open. 
She would not give me an opportunity ſo much as to 
intreat her again to cloſe it before the arrival of Lady 
Betty and my couſin. 

I had notice from my proctor, by a few lines brought 
by man and horſe, juſt before I ſet out, that all dif- 
ficulties had been for two days paſt ſurmounted ; and 
that I might have the licence for fetching. 

I ſent up the letter to my Beloved, by Mrs. Bevis, 
It procured me not admittance, tho' my requeſt for that, 
was ſent with it. 

And now, Belford, I ſet out upon buſineſs. 


LETTER AI. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jon BELTORD, Ei; 


ä Monday, June 12. 
IDST ever fee a Licence, Jack? _. 
NM. N. by divine permiſſio n. Lord Biſhop of London, 
To our well beloved in Chrift Robert Lovelace Your ſer- 
vant, my good Lord! What have I done to merit ſo 
much wr who never ſaw your Lordſhip in my life ?], 
of the neg of St. Martin's in the Fields, Bachelor, and 
Clariſſa Harlowe of the ſame Pariſh, Spinſter, ſendeth 
greeting---WHEREAS ye are, as ts alledged. determined 
to enter into the holy late f matrimony [I his is only al- 
ledged thou obſerveſt], by and with the conſent of, c. 
Sc. fc. and are very defirous of obtaining your marriage 
to be ſolemnized in the face uf the church : We are wil- 
ling, thut ſuch your honeſt defares (Honeſt deſires, Jack] 
may more ſpeedily hawvetheirdueeffet: And therefore, that 
you may be able to procure ſuch marriage to be freely and 
lawfully ſolemniged in the Pariſh Church of St. Martin 
in the Fields, or St. Giles's in the Fields, in the county of 
Middleſex, by the rector, vicar, or curate thereof, at any 


time of the year [At any time of the year, Jack !], 


without publication of banes : Provided, that by reaſon of 
eny precontrad [] verily tbiuk, that I have had — or 
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four precontracts in my time; but the good girls have 
not claimed upon them of a long time], conſanguinity, 
affinity, or any other lawful cauſe whatſoever, there be no 
lawful impediment in this behalf ; and that there be not 
at this time any action, ſuit, plaint, quarrel, or demand, 
moved or depending before any judge eccleſiaſtical or tem- 
poral, for or concerning any marriage contracted by or 
avith either of you and that the ſaid marriage be openly 
ſolemniged in the church ab:wementioned, 'betaween the 
hours of eight and twelwe in the forenoon; and without 
prejudice to the miniſter of the place where the ſaid auo- 
man is a pariſhioner : We do hereby, for good cauſes [It 
coſt me--Let me ſce, Jack What did it coſt me ?], give 
. and grant our licence, or faculty, as well te you the par- 
ties contracting. as to the rector, vicar, or curate of the 
ſaid church, where the ſaid marr iage is intended to be 
ſolemniged, to fame the ſame in manner and form a- 
owe ſpecified, according to the rites and ceremonies pre- 
ſeribed in the Book of Common-prayer in that behalf 


publiſhed by authority of Parliament. Provided alaways, 


7 hat if hereafter any fraud ſhall appear to hade been 
commilted, at the time of granting this licence, either by 
falſe ſuggeſtions, or concealment of the truth {Now this, 
Belford, is a little hard upon us: For | cannot fay, that 
every one of our ſuggeſtions is literally true :-- --So, 
in good conſcience, I ought not to marry under this li- 
cence], the licence ſhall be void to all intents and purpo- 
ſes, as if the ſame had not been granted. And in that 
caſe, we do inhibit all miniſters whatſvever, if any of 
thing the premiſes ſhall come to their knowledge from pro- 
peixe 5a to the celebration of the ſaid marriage, without 
firſt conſulting Us, or our Vicar-general. Given, &c. 
Then follow the regiſter's name, and a lai ge pen- 
dent ſeal with theſe words round it SEAL OF THE 
VIiCAR-GENERAL AND OFFICIAL-PRINCIPAL OF THE 
DIOCESE or LONDON. 

A good whimſical inſtrument, take it all together !-- 
But what thinkeſt thou, are the arms to this matrimo- 


nial harbinger! Why, in the firſt place, Tawo croſſed 


ſwords ; to ſhew, that marriage is a ſtate of offence as 
well as defence: Three lions; to denote, that thoſe 
who 
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who enter into the fate, onght to have a triple propor- 
tion of courage. And (couldſt thou have imagined, 
that theſe prieflly fellows, in ſo ſolemn a caſe, would 
cut their jokes upon poor fouls, who come to have their 
honeſt defires put in away to be gratified?) there are three 
crooked horns, ſnartly top-knotted with ribbands ; which 
being the Ladies wear, ſeem to indicate, that they may 
very probably adorn, as well as heſtow, the bull's feather. 

To deſcribe it according to heraldry-art, If I am not 
miſtake; -Gules, two ſwords, faltire wiſe, Or; ſecond 
coat, a chevron ſable between three bugle-horns, Or 
[So it ought to he] On a chief of the ſecond, three lions 
rampant of the firic---But the devil take them for their 
hieroglyphics, ſhould I fay, if I were determined in 
good ce ſt to marry ! 

And determined to marry I would be, were it not 
for this conſideration ; That once married, and I am 
married for life. 

That's the plague of it !---Could a man do as the 
birds do, change every Valentine's day [A natural ap- 
pointment ! for birds have not the ſenſe, forſooth, to 
fetter themſelves, as we wiſeacte men take great and 
ſolemn pains to do]; there would be nothing at all in 
it. And what a glorious time would the Lawyers 
have, on the one hand, with their NVowerint univerſi's, 
and ſuits commenceable on reſtitution of goods and 
chattels ; and the Parſons, on the other, with their 
indulgences (renewable annually, 2s other licences) to 
the honeft deſires ot their clients? 

Then, were a ſtated mulct, according to rank or for- 
tune, to be paid on every change, towards the exigen- 
cies of the State But none on renewals with the old loves, 
for the ſake of encouraging conſtancy, eſpecially among 
the minors], the change would be made ſufficiently dit- 
ficult, and the whole Public would be the better for it ; 
while thoſe children, which the parents could not agree 
about maintaining, might be conſidered as the children 
of the Public, and provided for like the children of the 
antient Spartans ; who were (as ours would in this caſe 
be) a nation of heroes. How, Jack, could J have im- 

proved 
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proved upon Lycurgus's inſtitutions, had I been a law- 


giver (a) 
LETTER 


(a) Did I never ſhew thee a ſcheme, which I drew up on ſuck 
2 notion as this ?---In which I demonſtrated the conventencies, 
and obviated the inconveniencies, of changing the preſent mode to 
this ? I believe I never did. 

I remember I proved, to a demonſtration, that ſuch a change 
would be a means of annihilating, abſolutely annihilating, four 6r 
five very atrocious and capital fins----Rapes, vulgarly ſo called; 
Adultery, and Fornication; nor would Polygamy be panted after, 
Frequently would it prevent Murders and /, nor : Hardly any 
ſuch things as Jea/ouſy (the cauſe of ſhocking violences) would be 
heard of: And Hypocriſy between man and wife be baniſhed the 
boſoms of each. Nor, probably, would the reproach of barrenneſs 
reſt, as now it too often does, where it is leaſt delerved.---Nor 
would there, poſſibly, be ſuch a perſon as a barren woman. 

Moreover, what a multitude of domeſtic quarrels would be a- 

voided, were ſuch a ſcheme carried into execution ? Since both 
ſexes would bear with each other, in the view that they could 
help themſelves in a few months. 

And then what a charming ſubje& for converſation would be 
the gallant and generous Jaſt partings between man and wife 
Each, perhaps, a new mate in eye, and rejoicing ſecretly in the 
manumiſſion, could afferd to be complaiſantly forrowful in ap- 
pearance. He preſented her with this jewel, it will be ſaid by 
* the reporter, for examples ſake : She Jim with that : How he 
« wept ! How foe ſobbed ! How they looked after one another!“ 
Yet that's the jeſt of it, neither of 2 wiſhing to ſtand another 
twelvemonth's trial. ä | 

And if giddy fellows, or giddy girls, miſbehave in a firſt mar- 
riage, whether from noviceſbrp, having expected to find more in 
the matter than can be found; or from 2 on her part, 
or peſitiveneſt on his, each being miſtaken in the other [A mighty 
difference, Jack, in the ſame perſon, an inmate, or a viſiter]; 
what a fine opportunity will each have, by this ſcheme of recover- 
ing a loſt character, and of ſetting allright, in the next adventure? 

And O Jack, with what joy, with what rapture, would the 
changelings (or changeables, if thou like that word better) number 
the weeks, the days the hours, as the annual obligation approach- 
ed to its deſirable period! 

As for the ſpleen or Vapours, no ſuch malady would be known 
or heard of. The Phyſical tribe would, indeed be the ſufferers, 
and the only ſufferers ; ſince freſh health and freſh ſpirits the con- 
ſequences of ſweet blood and ſweet humours (the mind and body 


continually pleaſed with each other), would perpetually flow in; 


aud the joys of expect ation, the higheſt of all our joys, would ſa- 
lubriate and keep all alive. ER 
| at, 
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But, that no Body of men might ſuffer, the Phyſicians, I 
thought, might turn parſons, as there would be a great demand 
for pai ſons. Beſides, as they would be partakers in the general 
benefit, they muſt be ſorry fellows indeed, if they preferred 
Themſelves to.the Public. 

Every one would be married a dozen times, at leaſt, Both 
men and women would be careful of their characters, and polite 
in their behaviour, as well as delicate in their perſons, and elegant 
in their dreſs (a great matter cach of theſe, let me tell thee, to 
keep paſſion alive), either to induce a renewal with the old love, 
or to recommend themſelves to a new. While the news-papers 
would be crouded with paragraphs, all the world their readers, as 
all the world would be concerned to ſee who and who's together, 

«© Yeſterday, for inſtance, entered into the holy ſtate of matri- 
% mony”* [We ſhould all ſpeak reverently of matrimony then] 
the Right Honourable Robert Earl Lovelace” [I ſhall be an 
« Earl by that time], with her Grace the Dutcheſs dowager of 
« Fifty Manors ; his Lordſhip's one-and-thirtieth wife,”—] ſhall 
then be contented, perhaps, to take up, as it is called, with a 
widow. But ſhe muſt not have had more than one huſband nei- 
ther. Thou knoweſt, that I am nice in theſe particulars. 

I know, Jack, that thou, tur thy part, wilt approve of my 
ſcheme. 

As Lord M. and I, between us, have three or four Boroughs 
at command, [ think I will get into parliament, in order to bring 
in a bill for this good purpole. 

Neither will the houſes of Parliament, nor the houſes of con- 
vocation, have reaſon to object to it. And all the courts, whe- 
ther ſpiritual or ſenſual, civil or uncivil, will find their account 
in it, when paſſed into a Law. | 

By my ſoul, Jack, I ſhould be apprehenſive of a general inſur- 
rection, and that incited by the Women, were ſuch a Bill to be 
thrown out.---For here 1s the excellency of the ſcheme : The wo- 
men will have equal reaſon with the men to be pleaſed with it. 

Doſt think, that eld prerogative Har /;wve, for example, muſt 
not, if ſuch a Law were in being, have pulled in his horns ?— 
So excellent a lady as he has, would never elſe have renewed 
with ſuch a gloomy tyrant : Who, as well as all other tyrants, 
muſt have been upon good behaviour from year to year, 

A termagant wife, if ſuch a law were to paſs, would be a 
pheenix. . 

The churches would be the only mar let glaces for the fair ſex; 
and domeſtic excellence the capital recommendation. 

Nor would there be an cl maid in Great Britain, and all its 
territories. For what an odd ſoul muſt ſlie be, who could not have 
her twelvemonth's trial? 

In ſhort, a total alteration for the better, in the merals and 
way of life in both ſexes, muſt, in a very few years, be the con- 
lequence of ſuch a ſalutary Law. 

Who would have expected ſuch a one [rom me? 1 wiſh the de- 
vil owe me not a [pitc ior it. 


Then 
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Then would not the diſtinction be very pretty, Jack ? as in 
Flowers; Such a Gentleman, or ſuch a Lady, is an ANNUAL 
Sucha one a PERENNIAL. 

One difficulty, however, as I remember, occurred to me, up- 
on the probability that a wife might be ex/ient, as the Lawyers 
call it. But thus I obviated it. 

That no man ſhould be allowed to marry another woman with- 
out his then wife's conſent, till ſhe were brought to bed, and he 
had defrayed all incident charges; and till it was agreed upon be- 
tween them, whether the child ſhould be hit, hers or the public's. 
The women in this caſe, to have what I call coercive option ; For 
I would not have it in the man's power to be a dog neither. 

And indeed, I gave the turn of the ſcale in every part of my 
Scheme in the womens favour : For dearly do I love the ſweet 
rogues. 

Hew infinitely more preferable this my Scheme than the Poly- 
gamy of one of the old Patriarchs; who had wives and concubine: 
without number !---I believe David and Solomon had their hun- 
dreds at a time. Had they not, lack? 

Let me add, That Annual Parliaments and Annual Marriages, 
are the projects next my heart. How could I expatiate upon the 
Benefits that would ariſe from both! 


LETTER XXIV. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BrLroRd, E/q; 


We LL, but now my plots thicken ; and my em- 
ployment of writing to thee on this ſubject will 
ſoon come to a concluſion. For now, having got the li- 
&ence ; and Mrs. Townſend with her tats, being come 
to Hamſtead next Wedneſday or Thurſday ; and ano- 
ther letter poſſibly, or meſſage, from Miſs Howe to in- 
quire how Miſs Harlowe does, upon the ruſtic's report 
of her ill health, and to expreſs her wonder, that ſhe 
has not heard from her, in anſwer to hers on her eſ- 
cape I mult ſoon blow up the lady, or be blown up 
myſelf. And fo I am preparing, with lady Betty and 
my couſin Montague, to wait upon my Beloved with a 
coach-and-four, or a Sett ; for Lady Betty will not (ir 
out with a pair for the world tho' but for two or three 

miles. And this is a well known part of her character. 
But as to her arms and creit upon the coach and 

trappings ? | 
Doft thou not know, that a h muſt GrOpply her, 
while ber own is new-lining 41 ting! an oppor- 
| tunity 


had © 
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tunity ſhe is willing to take now ſhe is in town. Nothing 
of this kind can be done to her mind in the country. 
Liveries nearly Lady Betty's. 

Thou haſt ſeen Lady Betty Lawrance ſeveral times— 
Haſt thou not, Belford ? 

No, never in my life. 

But thou haſt, and lain with her too; or fame does 
thee more credit than thou deſerveſt- Why, Jack, 
knoweſt thou not Lady Betty's other name? 

Other name Has ſhe two? | 

She has. And what thinkeſt thou of Lady Bab. 
Wallis. | a 

O the devil! | 

Now thou haſt it. Lady Barbara, thou knoweſt, lift- 
ed up in circumſtances, and by pride, never appears, or 
produces herſelf, but on occaſions ſpecial- To paſs to 
men of quality or price, for a dutcheſs, or counteſs, at 
leaſt. She has always been admired for a grandeur in 
her air, that few women of quality can come up to: 
And never was ſuppoſed to be other than what ſhe paſ- 
{ed for; tho' often and often a paramour for Lords. 

And who, thinkeſt thou, is my couſin Montague? 

Nay, how ſhould I know ? 

How indeed! Why my little Johanetta Golding, 
a lively, yet modeſt-looking girl, is my couſin Mon- 
tague. 

There, Belſord, is an aunt! There's a couſin ! 
Both have wit at will. Both are accuſtomed to ape 
quality. Both are genteelly deſcended. Miſtreſſes of 
themſelves; and well educated -- Yet paſt pity. Frue 
Spartan dames ; athamed ai nothing but deteftion—Al- 
ways, therefore, upon their guard againſt that. And in 
their own conceit, when aſſuming top parts, the very 
quality they ape. 

And how doſt think I dreſs them out ?—TFTlI tell thee. 

Lady Betty in a rich gold tiſſue, adorned with jewels 
of high price. 

My couſin Montague in a pale pink, ſtanding an end 
With filver flowers of her own working. Charlotte, ag 
well as my Bcioved, is admirable at her needle. Not quits 
ſo richly jewel'd out as Lady Betty; but ear-rings and 
folitaire very valuable, and infinitely becoming. 

Vol. V. 2 Johanetta, 
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Johanetta, thou knoweſt, has a good complexion, a 
fine neck, and ears remarkably fine.—So has Charlotte, 
She is nearly of Charlotte's ſtature too. 

Laces both, the richeſt that could be procured. 

Thou canſt not imagine what a ſum the loan of the 
jewels coſt me; tho' but for three days. 

This ſweet girl will half ruin me. But ſeeſt thou not 
by this time, that her reign is ſhort ?—It muſt be ſo. 
And Mrs. Sinclair has already prepared every thing for 
her reception once more. 


Here come the ladies—Artended by Suſan Morriſon, 
a tenant-farmer's daughter, as Lady Betty's woman; 
with her hands before her and thoroughly inſtructed. 

How dreſs advantages women !—eſpecially thoſe who 
have naturally a genteel air and turn, and have had 
education! 55 

Hadſt thou ſeen how they paraded it Couſin, and 
Couſin, and Nephew at every word; Lady Betty brid- 
ling and looking haughtily-condeſcending : Charlotte 
galanting her fan, and ſwimming over the floor without 
touching it. 

How | long to ſee my niece eleQ! cries one For 
they are told, that we are not married; and are pleaſed, 
that I have not put the ſlight upon them, that they had 
apprehended from me. 

How Ilong to ſee my dear couſin that is to be, the 
Other ! 

Your La'ſhip, and your La'ſhip, and an aukward 
courteſy at every addreſs, prim Suſan Morriſon, 

Jop your parts, ye villains !---You know how nicely 
I ditinguiſh. There will be no paſſion in this caſe to 
blind the judgment, and to help on meditated deluſion, 
as when you engage with titled ſinners. My charmer is 
as cool and as diſtinguiſning, tho' not quite fo learned in 
her own ſex, as I am. Your commonly aſſumed digni- 
ty won't do for me now. Airs of ſuperiority, as if 
born to rank. But no over do!---Voubting nothing. 
Let not your faces arraign your hearts. 

Kay and unafſected !---Your very dreſſes will give you 


tide enough, 
Pp 8 A 
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A little graver, Lady Betty. More ſignificance, leſs 
bridling in your dignity. 

That's the air! Charmingly hit — Again — Vou 
have it. 

Devil take you !---Leſs arrogance. You are got into 
airs of young quality. Be leſs ſenſible of your new con- 
dition. People born to dignity command reſpect wich- 
out needing to require it. 

Now for your part, couſin Charlotte !--- 

Pretty well. But a little too ifrolicky that air---Yet 
have I prepared my Beloved ro expedt in you both, 
great vivacity and quality-freedom. 

Curſe thoſe eyes !--- Thoſe glancings will never do. 
A down-cafſt baſhful turn, if you can command it--- 
Look upon me. Suppoſe me now to be my Beloved. 

Devil take that leer. Too fienificantly arch !--- Once 
I knew you the girl l would now have you to be. 

Sprightly, but not confident, couſin Charlotte! Be 
ſure forget not to look down, or aſide, when looked 
at. When eyes meet eyes, be yours the retreating ones. 
Your face will bear examination. 

O Lord! O Lord! that fo young a creature can ſo 
ſoon forget the innocent appearance ſhe firſt charmed 
by; and which I thought born with you all !---Five 


years to ruin what Twenty had been building up! 


How natural the latter leſſon! How difficult to regain 
the former ! 

A ſtranger as J hope to be ſaved, to the principal arts 
of your ſex !---Once mote, what a-devil has your heart 
to do in your eyes ? 

Have I not told you, that my Beloved is a great ob- 
ſerver of the eyes? She once quoted upon me 2 text 
(a), which ſhewed me how ſhe came by her knowledge. 
---Dorcas's were found guilty of tieaſon the hrit moment 
ſhe ſaw her. | 

Once more, ſuppoſe me to be my charmer.---Now 
you are to encounter my examining eye, and my doubt- 
ing heart. 


Q 2 That's 


(a) Ecclus. xxvi. The whoredom of a woman may he 
known in her haughty looks and eye-lids. Watch over an 
ip udent eye, and marvel not if it treſpaſs againſt thee. 
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That's my dear! 
Study that air in the pier-glaſs !--- 


Charming !---perfeRly right! 
Your honours, now, devils! 


Pretty well, couſin Charlotte, for a young country 
lady! — Jill form yields to familiarity, you may cour-- 
teſy low. You muſt not be ſuppoſed to have forgot 
your boarding ſchool airs. 

But too low, too low, Lady Betty for your years and 


your quality. The common fault of your ſex will be 


your danger: Aiming to be young too long !--- The de- 
vil's in you all, when you judge of yourſelves by your 
wiſhes, and by your vanity! Fifty will then never be 
more than Fitteen. 

Graceful eaſe, conſcious dignity, like that of my 
charmer, O how hard to hit! 

Both together now--- 

Charming !--- That's the air, Lady Betty !---That's 
the cue, couſin Charlotte, ſuited to the character of 


each But once more be ſure to have a guard upon 
your eyes. 


Never fear, nephew !-- - 
Never fear, couſin. 

A dram of Barbadoes each--- 
And now we are gone 


LETTER XXV. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BrLTOoRD, Efq; 


At Mrs. Sinclair's, Monday Afternoon. 


L E's 1ight, as heart can wiſh!---In ſpite of all ob- 
jection in ſpite of a reluctance next to fainting--- 
In ſpight of all her foreſight, vigilance,j ſuſpicion, once 
more is the charmer of my ſoul in her new lodgings! 
Now throbs away every pulſe! Now thump, thump, 
thu mp, my bounding heart ſor ſomething ! 
But I have not time for the particulars of our ma- 
nagement. 
My 
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My Beloved is now directing ſome of her cloaths to 
be packed up. Never more to enter this houſe ! 
Nor ever more will ſhe, I dare fay, when once again 
out of it! 

Yet not ſo much as a condition of forgiveneſs !--- The 
Harlowe-ſpirited Fair-one will not de/erve my mercy !--- 
She will wait for Miſs Howe's next letter; and then, it 
ſhe find a difficulty in her new ſchemes [Thank her for 
nothing]—-will--Will what ?---Why even then will take 
time to conſider, whether I am to be forgizen, or for 
ever rejected. An indifference that revives on my heart 
the remembrance of a thouſand of the like nature. And 
yet Lady Betty and Mis Montague [One would be 
tempted to think, Jack, that they with her to provoke 
my vengeance] declare that I ought co be ſatisfied with 
ſuch a proud ſuſpenſion ! 

They are intirely attached to her. Whatever ſhe ſays 
is, muſt be, goſpel !—They are guarantees {or her te- 
turn to Hampſtead this night. bey are to go back 
with her. A ſupper beſpoke by lady Betty at Mrs. 
Moore's. All the vacant apartments there, by my per- 
miſſion (for I had engaged them for a month certain), 
to be filled with them and their attendants, for a week 
at leaſt, or till they can prevail upon the dear Perverie, 
as they hope they ſhall, to reftore me to her {nvour, and 
to accompany Lady Betty to Oxfordthire. 

The dear creature has thus far condeſcended-- That 
ſhe will write to Miſs Howe, and acquaint her with the 
preſent ſituation of things. 

If ſhe write, I ſhall ſee what ſhe writes. But I believe 
ſhe will have other employment {oon. 

Lady i'etty is ſure, ſhe tells her, that ſhe ſhall pre- 
vail upon her to forgive me; tho' the dares ſay that 1 
deſerve not forgiveneſs. Lady Betty is too delicate ta 
inquire ſtricly into the nature of my offence. But it 
mutt be an offence againſt her{cif, againſt Mi's Mon- 
tague, againſt the virtuous of the Whole Sex, or it 
could not be fo highly reſented. Yet ſhe will not leave 
her till ſhe forgive me, and till ſhe ſee our nuptials pri- 
vately celebrated. Mean time, as the approves of her 
uacle's expedient, ſhe will addreſs her as already my wife, 
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Stedman her ſolicitor may attend her for orders, in 
relation to her Chancery affair at Hampſtead. Not one 
hour they can be favoured with, will they loſe from 
the company and converſation of ſo dear, ſo charming 
a new relation. 

Hard then if ſhe had not obliged them with her com- 
pay in their coach-and-four, to and frum their couſin 

eeſon's who longed (as they themſelves had done) to 
ſee a lady ſo juſtly celebrated! 

How will Lord M. be raptured when he ſees her, 
© and can ſalute her as his niece! 

How will Lady Sarah bleſs herſelf !---She will now 
* think her loſs of the dear daughter ſhe mourns for, 
* happily ſupplied P 

Miſs Montague dwells upon every word that falls 
from her lips. She perſectly adores her new couſin : 
For her couſin ſhe muft be. And her couſin will ſhe 
call her! She anſwers for equal admiration in her ſiſ- 
* ter Patty. 

* Ay, cry I (whiſpering loud enough for her to hear), 
how will my couſin Patty's dove's eyes gliſten, and run 
* over, on the very firſt interview !--->0 gracious, ſo no- 
ble, ſo unaffected a dear creature! 

D What a happy family,” chorus we all,“ will ours 
« e oy | 

Theſe, and ſuch like congratulatary admirations eve- 
ry hour repeated: Her modeity hurt by the ecſtatic 
praites :—* Her graces are too natural to herſelf, for 
her to be proud of them: — But ſhe muſt be content 
to be puniſhed tor excellencies that caſt a ſhade upon 
* the moſt excellent! 

In ſhort, we are here, as at Hampſtead, all joy and 
rapture : All of us, except my beloved, in whole ſweet 
face [her almoſt fainting reluctance to re-enter theſe 
doors not overcome} reigns a kind of anxious ſere- 
nity !---But how will even hat be changed in a few 
hours! 

Methinks | begin to pity the half-apprehenfive Beau- 
ty !---But avaunt, thou unſeaſonably-intruding pity! 
Thou haſt more than once, already, well nigh undone 


me !--And, Adieu, reflection! Begone, confideration!and 


commileration ! I dilmiſs ye all, for at leaſt a week to 


come!---Be remembered her broken word! Her flight 
. when 
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when the fond foul was meditating mercy to her !---Be 
remembered her treatment of me, in her letter on her 
eſcape to Hampſtead her Hampſtead virulence!--What 
is it ſhe ought not to expect from an unchained Beelze- 
bub, and a plotting villain? | 

Be her preference of the ſingle life to me, alſo re- 
membered ! That ſhe deſpiſes me !— That ſhe even 
refuſes to be my WIFE! —— proud Lovelace to be 
denied a Wife ! To be more proudly rejected by 
a daughter of the Harloaues ! The ladies of my own 
family [She thinks them the ladies of my family] ſup- 
plicating in vain for her returning favour to their deſ- 
piled kinſman, and taking laws from her (ill prouder 
punctilio! 

Be the execrations of her vixen friend likewiſe re- 
membered, poured out upon me from her repreſentati- 
ons, and thereby made her ozvn execrations! _ 

Be remembred ſtill more particularly, the Townſend 
plot, ſet on foot between them, and now, in a day or 
two, ready to break out; and the ſordid threatenings 
thrown out againſt me by that little fury. 

Is not his the criſis for which [ have been long wait- 
ing? Shall Tomlinſon, ſhall theſe wonten, be engaged; 
ſhall ſo many engines be ſer at work, at an immenſe ex- 
pence, with infinite contrivance, and all to no purpoſe? 

Is not his the hour of her trial—And in her, of the 
trial of the virtue of her whole Sex, ſo long premedita- 
ted, ſo long threatened ?—Whether her froſt is froſt in- 
deed? Whether her virtue is principle? Whether, if 
once ſubdued, ſhe will not be always ſubdued ? And 
will ſhe not want the very crown of her glory, the 
proof of her till now all- ſurpaſſing excellence, if I ſtop 
ſhort of the ultimate trial? 

Now is the end of purpoſes long over-awed, often 
ſuſpended, at hand. And need I to throw the fins of 
her curſed family into the too weighty [cale? 

Abharred be forte I hie the thuughts of force! There's 
no triumph over the will in force! This I know I have 
faid (a). But would I not have avoided it, if I could? 


— Have 1 not try'd every other method? And have 
any 


(a) Vl. iv. p. 169. 
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any other recourſe left me? Can ſhe reſent the /aff out- 
rage more than ſhe has reſented a fainter effort b And 
if her reſentments run ever ſo high, cannot I repair by 
matrimony ? —She will not refuſe me, I know, Jack; 
the haughty beauty will not refuſe me, when her pride 
of being corporally inviolate is brought down ; when 
ſhe can tell no tales, but when (be her reſiſtance 
what it will) even her own ſex will ſuſpect a vielding in 
reſiſtance; and when that modeſty, which may fill her 
boſom with reſentment, will lock up her ſpeech. | 

But how know I, that I have not made my own dif- 
ficulties? —Is ſhe not a woman? What redreſs lies 
for a perpetrated evil? —— Muſt ſhe not /ive ? Her 
piety will ſecure her life. —- And will not time be my 
friend ?—What, in a word, will be her behaviour af- 
terwards ?—She cannot fly me !—She muſt forgive me 
And, as I have often faid, once forgiven, will be for 
ever forgiven. 

Why then ſhould this enervating pity unſteel my fool- 
iſh heart ?— | 

It ſhall not. All theſe things will I remember ; and 
think of nothing elſe, in order to keep up a reſolution, 
which the women about me will have it I ſhall be till 
unable to hold, 

I'll teach the dear charming creature to emulate me 
in contrivance !—T'll teach her to wave webs and plots 
againſt her conqueror! — I'll ſhew her, that in her 
ſmuggling ſchemes ſhe is but a ſpider compared to me, 
and that ſhe has all this time been ſpinning only a cob- 
web! | 


Wrar ſhall we do now !—We are immerſed in the 
depth ot grief and apprehenſion ! How ill do wo- 
men bear diſappointment! Set upon going to 
Hampſtead, and upon quitting for ever a houſe ſhe re- 
entered with infinite reludtance; what things ſhe in- 
tended to take with her, ready packed up; herſelf on 
tiptoe to be gone; and prepared to attend her thither ; 


| the begins to be afraid, that the ſhall not go this night; 


and, in grief and deſpair, has flung herſelf into her old 
apartment; locked herſelf in; and, thro' the key-hole, 
Dorcas”. 
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Dorcas ſees her on her knees - praying, I ſuppoſe, for 
a ſafe deliverance. 


And from what ?—And wherefore theſe agonizing 
apprehenſions ? 

Why, here, this unkind Lady Betty, evith the dear 
creature's knowledge, tho' to her concern, and this 
mad-headed couſin Montague without it, while ſhe was 
employ'd in direQing her package, have hurried away 
in the coach to their own lodgings—Only, indeed, to 
put up ſome night-cloaths, and fo forth, in order to at- 
tend their ſweet couſin to Hampſtead ;-and, no leſs to 
my ſurprize than hers, are not yet returned, 

I have ſent to know the meaning of it. 

In a great hurry of ſpirits, ſhe would have had me 
gone myſelf. Hardly any pacifying her !--- The girl! 
God bleſs her! is wild with her own idle apptehenſi- 
ons !---What is ſhe afraid of? 

I curſe them both for their delay---My tardy villain, 
how he ſtays !---Devil fetch them ! Let them ſend their 
coach, and we'll go without them. In her hearing, I 
bid the fellow tell them ſo. - Perhaps he ſtays to bring 
the coach, if any thing happers to hinder the ladies 
from attending my Beloved this night. 


Devir take them again, ſay I !---They promiſed too, 
they would not ſtay, becauſe it was two nights ago, 
that a chariot was robbed at the foot of Harapſtead hill; 
which alarmed my faic-one, when told of it! 

Oh! here's my aunt's ſervant, with a billet. 


Te RonerT LovELAcE, Eſq ; 


Monday Night. 

Xcuſe us, dear nephew, I beſeech you, to my dear- 

eſt kinſwoman. One night cannot break ſquares. 
For here Miſs Montague has been taken violently ill 
with three fainting fits, one after another. The hurry 
of her joy, 1 belicve, to find your dear lady ſo much 
ſurpaſs all expectation (Never did family-love, you 
know, reign ſo ſtrong, as among us), and the too eager 
defire ſhe had to attend her, kave occaſioned it: For 


ſhe has but weak ſpirits, poor girl! well as ſhe ae 
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If ſhe be better, we will certainly go with you to- 
morrow morning, after we have breakfaſted with her, 
at your lodgings. But, whether ſhe be, or not, I will do 
myſelf the pleaſure to attend your lady to Hampſtead ; 
and will be with you, for that purpoſe, about nine in 
the morning. With due compliments to your moſt 
worthily beloved, I am 

Your's affetionately, 
ELiz. LAWRANCE. 


Faith and troth, Jack, I know not what to do with 
myſelf: For here, juſt now, having ſent in the above 
note by Dorcas, out came my beloved with it in her 
hand In a fit of phrenzy !---True, by my ſoul ! 

She had indeed complained of her head all the even- 


ing. 

, "RE ran to me, out of breath, to tell me, that 
her lady was coming in ſome ſtrange way: But ſhe fol- 
lowed her fo quick, that the frighted wench had not 
time to ſay in what way. 

It ſeems, when the read the billet---Now indeed, ſaid 
ſhe, am I a loſt creature! O the poor Clariſſa Har- 
lowe! 

She tore off her head- cloaths; inquired where I was: 
And in ſhe came, her ſhining treſſes flowing about her 
neck ; her ruffles torn, and hanging in tatters about her 
ſnowy hands; with her arms ſpread out; her eyes wild- 
ly turned, as it ſtarting from their orbits--- Down ſunk 
ſhe at my feet, as ſoon as ſhe approached me; her 
charming boſom heaving to her uplifted face; and, 
claſping her arms about my knees, Dear Lovelace, ſaid 

| the, if ever---if ever---if ever---And, unable to ſpeak 

another word, quitting he: claſping hold, down proſ- 

| trate on the floor ſunk ſhe, neither in a fit nor out of one. 
| I was quite aſtoniſhed.---All my purpoſes ſuſpended 

| | for a few moments, I knew neither what to ſay, nor 

| 

| 

| 

| 


what to do. But, recollecting myſelf, Am I again, 
thought I, in a way to be overcome, and made a fool 
of ?---If I now recede, 1 am gone for ever. 

I raiſed her: But down ſhe ſunk, as if quite disjoint- 
ed ; her limbs failing her-- yet not in a fit neither. I 
never heard of, or ſaw, ſuch a dear unaccountable: a 

mo 
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moſt lifeleſs, and ſpeechleſs too for a few moments !--- 
What muſt her apprehenſions be at that moment! And 
for what ?---An high-notioned dear ſoul !---Pretty ig- 
norance, thought I. 

Never having met with a repugnance ſo greatly re- 
pugnant, I was ſtaggered---I was confounded---Yet 
how ſhould I know that it would be ſo till I try'd--- 
And how, having proceeded thus far, could I flop, 
were I not to have had'the women to goad me on, and 
to make light of circumſtances, which they pretend to 
be better judges of than I. 

I lifted her, however, into a chair ; and, in words 
of diſordered paſſion, told her, All her fears were need- 
leſs : Wondered at them: Begged of her to be pacifi- 
ed : Beſought her reliance on my faith and honour: And 
re-vowed all my old vows, and poured forth new ones. 

At laſt, with an heart breaking ſob, I ſee, I ſee, 
Mr. Lovelace, in broken ſentences ſhe ſpoke---I fee, I 
ſee--that at laſt--at laſt--I am ruined !--Ruined--If your 
pity---Let me implore your pity !---And down on her 
boſom, like a half-broken-ſtalked lily, top-heavy with 
the overcharging dews of the morning, ſunk her head, 
with a ſigh that went ro my heart. | 

All I could think of to re- aſſure her, when a little 
recovered, I faid. 

Why did 1 not ſend for their coach, as I had intima- 
ted? It might return in the morning for the ladies. 

I had actually done fo, I told her, on ſeeing her 
ſtrange uneaſineſs. But it was then gone to fetch a 
doctor for Miſs Montague, leſt his chariot ſhould not 
be ſo ready. | | | | 

Ah! Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, with a doubting face; an- 
guiſh in her imploring eye. 


Lady Betty would think it very ſtrange, I told her, if 


ſhe were to know it was fo difagreeable to her to ſtay 
one night, for her company, in a houſe where ſhe had 
paſſed /o many. 

She called me names upon thts.---She had called me 
names before.---I was patient. 

Let her go to Lady Betty's lodgings, then; directly 
go; if the Perſon I called Lady Betty was really Lady 


Ir 
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4 

Ir! my dear! Good Heaven! What a villain does 
that ir ſhew you believe me to be! 

I cannot help it---I beſeech you once more, Let me 
go to Mrs. Leeſon's if that ir ought not to be ſaid. 

Then aſſuming a more reſolute ſpirit---I will go! 1 
will inquire my way !---I will go by myſelf !---And 
would have ruſhed by me. 

I folded my arms about her to detain her ; pleading 
the bad way I heard poor Charlotte was in ; and what 
a jarther concern her impatience, if ſhe went, would 
give her. | 

She would believe nothing I ſaid, unleſs I would in- 
ſtantly order a coach (ſince ſhe was not to have Lady 
Betty's, nor was permitted-to go to Mrs. Leeſon's, and 
let her goin it to Hampſtead, late as it was ; and all 
alone; ſo much the better: For in the houſe of people, 
of whom Lady Betty, upon inquiry, had heard a bad 
character [Dropt fooliſhly This, by my prating new re- 
lation, in order to de credit to herſelf, by depreciatin 
others ] ; every thing, and every face, looking with > 
much meaning vileneſs, as well as my own [Thou art 
till tan ſenfible, thonght I, my charmer J], ſhe was re- 
ſolved not to ſtay another night. 

Dreading what might happen as to her intellects, and 
being very apprehenſive, that ſhe might poſſibly go thro' 
a great deal before morning (tho' more violent ſhe could 
not well be with the worſt ſhe dreaded), I humoured 
her, and ordered Will. to go and endeavour to get a 
coach directly, to carry us to Hampſtead ; I cared not 
at what price. | 

Robbers, whom I would have terrify'd her with, ſhe 
ſeared not —— / was ail her fear, I found; and this 
houſe her terror: For 1 faw plainly, that ſhe now be- 
lieved, that Lady Betty and Miſs Montague were both 
impoſtors. | | 

But her miſtruſt is a little of the lateſt to do her ſer- 
vice. 

And, O Jack, the rage of Love, the rage of Revenge 
is upon me! By turns they tear me !---The progreſs al- 
ready made l- The women's initigations -The power ! 
ſhall have to try her to the utmolt, and ſtill to my 
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her if ſhe be not to be brought to cohabitation !---Let 
me periſh, Belford, if ſhe eſcape me now. 


WILL. is not yet come back.---Near eleven.--- 


W1LirL. is this moment returned.---No coach to be 
got for for lowe or money. 

Once more, ſhe urges--To Mrs. Leefon's let me go! 
Lovelace! Good Lovelace! Let me go to Mrs. 
Leeſon's-— What is Miſs Montague's illneſs to my ter- 
ror ?---For the Almighty's ſake, Mr. Lovelace !---her 
hands claſped--- 

O my angel! What a wildneſs is this ! Do you know, 
do you ſee my deareſt life, what an appearance your 
cauſeleſs apprehenſions have given you ?--Do you know 
it is paſt eleven o'clock ? 

Twelve, one, two, three, four,---any hour---I care 
not- If you mean me honourably, let me go out of this 
hated houſe! | 

Thow'it obſerve, Belford, that tho' this was written 
afterwards, , yet (as in other places) I wiite it as it was 
ſpoken, and happened; as if | had retired to put down 
every ſentence as ſpoken, I know thou likeſt this lively 
þreſent-tenſe manner, as it is one of my peculiars. 

juit as ſhe had repeated the laſt words, /f you mean 
me hoanourably, let me go out of this bated houſe, in came 
Mrs. Sinclair, in a great ferment, — And what, pray, 

Madam, has this houſe done to you ?---Mr. Lovelace, 
you have known me ſome time; and, if I have not the 


niceneſs of this lady, I: hope 1 do not deſerve io be 


created thus ! 

She ſet her huge arms a-kembo : 7h Madam, let 
me tell you, I am amazed at your trcedoms with my 
character! And, Mr. Lovelace (holding up, and violent- 
iy ſhaking, her head), if you are a gentleman, and a 
wan of heunour--- | > 

Having never before ſeen any thing but obſequiouſ- 
nels in this woman, little as the liked her, ſhe was 
trighted at her maſculine air and fierce look —— God 
help me! crv'd ſhe. What will become of me now! 
Then, turning her head bither and thicher, in a wild 
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kind of amaze, Whom have I for a proteQor ! What 
will become of me now! 

I will be your protector, my deareſt love !---But in- 
deed you are uncharitably ſevere upon poor Mrs. Sin- 
clair ! Indeed you are !---She is a gentlewoman born, 
and the reli of a man of honour ; and tho' left in ſuch 
circumſtances as to oblige her to let lodgings, yet would 
ſhe ſcorn to be guilty of a wilful baſeneſs. 

I hope ſo---it may be ſo---I may be mittaken---But-- 
But there is no crime, I preſume, no treaſon, to ſay 1 
don't like her houſe. 

The old dragon ſtraddled up to her, with her arms 
kemboed again---Her eye-brows ereQ, like the briſtles 
upon a hog's back, and, ſcouling over her ſhortened 
noſe, more than half-hid her ferret eyes. Her mouth 
was diſtorted. She pouted out her blubber-lips, as if 
to bellows up wind and ſputter into her horſe-noftrils ; 
and her chin was cruddled, and more than uſually pro- 
minent with paſſion. 

With two Hob-Madams ſhe accoſted the frighted 
fair-one ; who, terrified, caught hold of my ſleeve. 

I feared ſhe would fall into fits; and, with a look of 
indignation, told Mrs. Sinclair, that theſe apartments 
were mine ; and I could not imagine what ſhe meant, 
either by liſtening to what paſſed between me and my 
ſpouſe, or to come in, uninvited ; much leſs to give 
herſelf theſe violent airs. 

IJ may be to blame, Jack, for ſuffering this wretch to 
give herſelf theſe airs: but her coming in was without 
my orders. 

The old Beldam, throwing herſelf into a chair, fell 
a blubbering 'and exclaiming. And the pacifying of 
her, and endeavouring to reconcile the lady to her, 
took up till near one o'clock. 

And thus, between terror, and the late hour, and 
what followed, ſhe was diverted from the thoughts of 
getting out of the houle to Mrs. Leeſon's, or any where 
elſe. | | 


LETTER 
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Mr. LoveLace, To JohN BELTORD, F/q; 


Tueſlay Morn. June. 13. 


ND now, Belford, I can go no farther. The affair 
is over. Clariſſa lives. And I am 


Your bumble ſervant, 


R. LoVELaCE, 


—_—_ 


— 


The —_— this black tranſaction is given by the in- 
tured lady, to Miſs Howe, in ber ſubſequent letters, 
dated Thurſday Fuly 6. To which the reader is re- 
ferred, 


LETTER XXVII. 


Mr. BeLrorD, To RogERT LoverLace, E/; 


Watford, Wedn. June 1 4. 
O Thou ſavage-hearted monſter! What work haſt 


thou made in one zuilty hour, for a whole age 
of repentance! | 

I am inexpreſſibly concerned at the fate of this 
matchleſs lady! She could not have fallen into the hands 
of any other man breathing, and ſuffered as ſhe has done 
with thee. 

| had wiitten a great part of another long letter, to 
try to ſoſten thy flinty heart in her favour ; for I thought 
it but too likely, that thou ſhouldit ſucceed in getting 
her back again to the accurſed woman's. But I find it 
would have been too late, had I finiſhed it, and feat 
it away. Yet cannot I forbear writing, to urge thee 
to make the only amends thou now canſt make her, by 
a proper uſe of the Licenſe thou haſt obtained. 

Poor, poor lady! It is a pain to me, that I ever 
ſaw her. Such an adorer of virtue to be ſacrificed to 
the vileſt of hei ſex; and thou their implement in the 
devil's hands, for a purpoſe fo baſe, ſo ungenerous, 
ſo inhumane !——Ptide thyſelf, O cruelleſt of men, in 
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this reflection; and that thy triumph over a lady, who 
for thy ſake was abandoned of every friend ſhe had in 
the world, was affected, not by advantages taken of 
her weakneſs and credulity ; but by the blackeſt arti- 
fice; after a long courſe of ſtudied deceits had been 
tried to no purpoſe. 

F can tell thee, it is well either for thee or for me, 
that I am not the brother of the lady. Had [I been her 
brother, her violation muſt have been followed by the 
blood of one of us. 

Excuſe me, Lovelace; and let not the lady fare the 
worſe for my concern for her. And yet J have but 
one other motive to aſk thy excuſe ; and that is becauſe 
I owe to thy own communicative pen the knowledge 
I have of thy barbarous villainy ; ſince thou mighteit, 
if thou wouldeſt, have paſſed it upon me for a common 
ſeduction. 

CLanrlssA vs, thou ſayeſt. That ſhe does, is my 
wonder; and theſe words ſhew, that thou thyſelf (tho 
thou could, nevertheleſs, proceed) hardly expectedſt 
ſhe would have ſurvived the outrage. What muſt have 
been the poor lady's diſtreſs (watchful as ſhe had been 
over her honour), when dreadful certainty took place 
of cruel apprehenſion !—And yet a man may gueſs 
what it mult have been, by that which thou painteſt, 
when ſhe ſuſpected herlelf tricked, deſerted and betray- 
ed, by thy pretended aunt and couſin. 

That thou couldit behold her phrenſy on this occaſi- 
on, and her halt-ſpeechlefs, half-fainting proſtration at 
thy ſeet, and yet retain thy evil purpoſes, will hardly be 
thought credible, even by thoſe who know thee, if 
they have ſeen her. | 

Poor, poor Lady! With ſuch noble qualities as would 
have adorned the moſt exalted married life, to fall into 
the hands of the only man in the world, who could 
have treated her as thou haſt treated her !—And to let 
looſe the old dragon, as thou properly calleft her, upon 
the before-affrighted innocent, what a barbarity was 
that ! What a poor piece of barbarity! in order to obtain 
by terror, what thou deſpaired(t to do by love, tho' ſup- 
ported by ſtratagems the molt inſidious ! 


O 
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O Lovelace! Lovelace! had doubted it before 
I ſhould now be convinced, that there muſt be a World 
after this, /o do juſtice to injured merit, and to puniſh 


ſuch a barbarous perfidy ! Could the divine Socrates, 


and the divine Clariſſa, otherwiſe have ſuffered ? 

But let me, if poſſible, for one moment, try to for- 
get this villainous outrage on the moſt excellent of wo- 
men. 

I have buſineſs here, which will hold me yet a few 
days ; and then perhaps I ſhall quit this houſe for ever, 

I have had a folemn and tedious time of it. I ſhould 
never have known, that I had half the reſpect I really 
find I had for the old gentleman, had I not ſo cloſely, 
at his earneſt deſire, attended him, and been a witneſs 
of the tortures he underwent. 

This melancholy occaſion may poſſibly have contri- 
buted to humanize me: But ſurely I never could have 
been ſo remorſeleſs a caitiff as 7hou haſt been, to a wo- 
man of half this lady's excellence. 

But pr'ythee, dear Lovelace, if thou'rt a man and not 
a devil, reſolve, out of hand, to repair thy fin of in- 
gratitude, by conterring upon thyſelf the higheſt ho- 
nour thou canſt receive, in making her lawfuly thine. 

But if thou canſt not prevail upon thyſelf to do her 
this juſtice, I think I ſhould not ſcruple a tilt with thee 
(An everlaſting rupture at leaſt mutt follow), it thou ſa- 
crificeſt her to the accurſed women. 

Thou art defirous to know what advantage I reap by 
my uncle's demiſe. I do not certainly know; for [ 
have not been fo greedily ſollicitous on this ſubje&, as 
ſome of the kindred have been, who ought to have 
ſhewn more decency, as I have told them, and ſuffered _ 
the corpſe to have been cold before they had begun 
their hungry inquiries. But by what I gathered from 
the poor man's talk to me, who, oftener than I wiſh- 
ed, touched upon the ſubject, I deem it wil! be up- 
wards of 5000/7. in cath, and in ihe funds, after all le- 
gacies paid, beſides the real eltate, which is a clear 
500 J. a year. 

I wiſh from my heart, thou wert a money- lover! 
Were the eſtate to be of double the value, thou ſhouldſt 

| R 3 have 
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heve it every ſhilling; only upon one condition (for my 
circamſtances before were as eaſy as I wiſh them to be 
while [ am fingle)—'That thou wouldſt permit me the 
honour of being this fatherleſs lady's Father, as it is 
called, at the altar. 

Think of th's, my dear Lovelace: Be honeſl: And 
let me preſent thee with the brighteſt jewel that man 
ever poſſeſſed; and then, body and foul, wilt thou 
bind to thee for ever, thy 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BeLrorD, E/q; 


Thurſday, Jure 15. 


E T me alone, you great dog, you?—Let me 
alone !—have 1 heard a leſſer boy, his coward 
arms held over his head and face, ſay to a bigger, who 
was pummeling him, for having run away with his ap- 
ple, his orange, or his ginger: bread. 

So ſay I to thee, on occaſion of thy ſeverity to thy 
poor friend, who, as thou owneſt, has furniſhed thee (un- 
generous as thou art!) with the wea; ons thou brandiſh- 
eſt ſo fearfully againſt him. And to what purpoſe, 
when the miſchief is doae ; when, of conſequence, the 
affair is irretrievable ? and when a Clariſa could not 
move me ? | 

Well, but after all, I muſt own, that there is ſome- 
thing very ſingular in this lady's cafe : And, at times, I 
cannot help regretting, that I ever attempted her : ſince 
not one power either of body or ſoul could be moved in 
my favour; and fince, to uſe the expreſſion of the philo- 
ſopher, on a much graver occaſion, I here is no differ- 
ence to be found between the ſkull of king Philip, and 
that of another man. 

But people's extravagant notions of things alter not 
ſacts, Belford: And, when all's done, Miſs Cl:rifla 
Harlowe has but run the tate of a thouſand others of 
her Sex—Only that they did not ſet ſuch a romantic 
value upon what they call their honour ; that's all. 

And yet I will allow thee this---That if a perſon ſets a 
high value upon any thing, be it ever ſuch a trifle . 2 

elf, 
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ſelf, or in the _ of others, the robbing of that perſon 
of it is not a trifle to him. Take the matter in this light, 

] own I have done wrong, great wrong, to this admira- - 
ble creature. | 

But have I not known twenty and twenty of the ſex, 
who have ſeemed to carry their notions of virtue high ; 
yet, when brought to the tel, have abated of their ſe- 
verity ? And how ſhould we be convinced that any of 
them are proof, till they are try'd ? 

A thouſand times have I ſaid. that I never yet met 
with ſuch a woman as this. If I had, I hardly ever 
ſhould have attempted Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. Hitherto 
ſhe is all angel: And was not that the point which at 
ſetting out I propoſed to try (a? And was not coha- 
bitation ever my darling view ? And am I not now, at 
laſt, in the high-road to it ?- -It is true, that I have 
nothing to boaſt of as to her wil. The very contrary. 
But now are we come to the teſt, whether ſhe cannot 
be brought to make the beſt of an irreparable evil ?---If 
ſhe exclaim, (ſhe has reaſon to explain, and I will fit 


down with patience, by the hour together, to hear her 


exclamations, till ſhe is tired of them) ſhe will then deſ- 
cend to expoſtulations perhaps : Expoſtulation will give 
me hope: Expoſtulation will ſhew, that ſhe hates me 
not. And if ſhe hates me not, ſhe will forgive: And if 
ſhe now forgive; then will all be over; and ſhe will be 
mine upon my own terms; And it ſhall then be the 
whole ſtudy of my future life to make her happy. 

So, Belford, thou ſeeſt; that I have journeyed on 
to this ſtage (indeed, through infinite mazes, and as in- 
finite remorſes), with one determined point in view, 
from the firſt. To thy urgent ſupplication then, that I 
wie do her grateſul juſtice by marriage, let me anſwer 
in Matt. Prior's two lines on his hoped-tor Auditor- 
ſhip ; as put into the mouths of his St. John and Harley; 
Let that be dane which Matt. dth jay 

Yea, quoth the Earl—BuT NoT-TO Day. 

J hou ſeeſt, jack, that I make no reſolutions, how- 
ever, againſt doing her, one time or other, he wiſhed- 
for juilice, even were I to ſucceed in my principal view, 
cobabitatien. And of this I do allure thee, that, if 1 

ever 


(a) Vol. iii. p. 111. 
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ever marry, it muſt, it ſhall, be Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
---Nor is her honour at all impaired with me, by what 
ſhe has /» far ſuffered : But the contrary. She muſt 
only take care, that, if ſhe be at laſt brought to forgive 
me, ſhe ſhew me, that her Lovelace is the only man on 
earth, whom ſhe could have forgiven on the like occa- 
hon | 

But, ah, Jack! what, in the mean time, ſhall I do 
with this admirable creature? At preſent---I am loth to 
jay it---But, at preſent, ſhe is quite ſtupihed. 

I had rather, metbinks, ſhe ſhould have retained all 
her active powers, tho' | had ſuffered by her nails and 
her teeth, than that ſhe ſhould be ſunk into ſuch a ſtate 
of abſolute---inſenhhility (ſhall I call it), as ſhe has been 
in ever fince Jueſday morning. Yet, as ſhe begins a 
little to revive, and now and then to call names, and to 
exclaim, I dread almoſt to engage with the anguiſh of 
a ſpirit that owes its extraordinary agitations to a nice- 
neſs that has no example either in antient or modern ſto- 
ry. For, after all, what is there in her caſe, that ſhou'd 
/lupefy ſuch a glowing, ſuch a b/ooming charmer ?---Ex- 
ceſs of grief, excels oi terror, has made a perſon's hair 

ſtand on end, and even (as we have read) changed the 
colour of it. But that it ſhould fo ſtupefy, as to make 
a perſon at times, inſenſible to thoſe imaginary wrongs, 
which would raiſe others from ſtupefaQtion, is very ſur- 
priſing! | 

But I will leave this ſubjeR, leſt it ſhould make me 
too grave. 

was yeſterday at Hampſtead, and diſcharged all obli- 
gations there, with no ſmall applauſe. I told them, that 
the lady was now as happy as myſelf: And that is no 
great untruth ; for 1 am not altogether ſo, when I al- 
low mylelf to think. | 
Mrs "Townſend, with her tars, had not been then 
there. Itold them what I would have them fay to her, 
it ſhe come. 

Well, but, after all (How many aſter-all's have 1?) J 
could be very grave, were I to give way to it- The de- 
vil take me for a fool! What's the matter with me, I 
wonder !---I muſt breathe a freſher air for a few days. 

But what ſhall | do with this admirable creature the 
while ?---Hang me, if I know! For, if I ſtir, the ve- 


nomous 
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nomous ſpider of this habitation will want to ſet upon 
the charming fly, whoſe filken wings are already fo in- 
tangled in my enormous web, that ſhe cannot move hand 
or foot: For ſo much has grief ſtupefied her, that ſhe 
is at preſent as deſtitute of will, as ſhe always ſeemed of 
deſire. I muſt not therefore think of leaving her yet 
tor two days together. 


. 
Mr. Lovelace To Jonn BELFORD, E/q; 


Have juſt now had a ſpecimen of what this dear crea- 

ture's reſentment will be, when quite recover'd : 
An affecting one !---For, entering her apartment aſter 
Dorcas ; and endeavouting to foothe and pacify her 
diſordered mind; in the midſt of my blandiſhments, ſhe 
held up to heaven, in a ſpeechleſs agony, the innocent 
Licence (which ſhe has in her own power) ; as the poor 
diſtreſſed Catalans held up their Engliſh treaty, on an 
occaſion that keeps the worſt of my actions in counte- 
nance. 

She ſeemed about to call down vengeance upon me; 
when, happily, the Leaden God, in pity to her trem- 
bling Lovelace, waved over her hal drowned eyes his 
ſomniferous wand, and laid aſleep the fair exclaimer, 
before ſhe could go halli thro' with her intended impre- 
cation. 

Thou wilt gueſs, by what I have written, that ſome 
little art has been made uſe of: But it was with a ge- 
nerous deſign (if thoult allow me the word on ſuch an 
occaſion) in order to leſſen the too quick ſenſe ſhe was like- 
ly to have of what ſhe was to ſuffer. A contrivance I 
never bad occaſion for before, and had not thought of 
now, if Mrs Sinclair had not propoſed it to me: To 
whom I left the management of it: And I have done 
nothing but curie her ever ſince, leſt the quantity 
ſhould have for ever damped her charming intelle&s. 

Hence my concern---For | think the poor lady ought 
not to have been fo treated. Poor lady, did | fay ?--- 
What have I to do with thy creeping ttyle ?- -But have 
not I the worlt of it; fince her inlenſibility has made 
me but a thief to my own joys ? 

| I did 
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I did not intend to tell thee of this little innocent 
trick; for ſuch I deſigned it to be; but that I hate diſ- 
ingenuity: To thee, eſpecially: And as I cannot help 
writing in a more ſerious vein than uſual, thou wouldſt, 
perhaps, had I not hinted the true cauſe, have imagined, 
that I was ſorry for the fact itſelf : And this would have 
ron thee a good deal of trouble in ſcribbling dull per- 
ſuaſives to repair by matrimony; and me, in reading thy 
crude nonſenſe. Beſides, one day or other, thou might- 
eſt, had I not confeſfed it, have heard of it in an aggra- 
vated manner; and I know thou haſt ſuch an high opi- 
nion of this lady's virtue, that thou wouldit be diſap- 
pointed, it thou hadſt reaſon to think, that ſhe was ſub- 
dued by her own conſent, oi any the /eaft yielding in her 
will. And fo is ſhe beholden to me, in {ome meaſure, 
that, at the expence of my hcnour, ſhe may fo juſtly 
form a plea, which will intirely ſalve hers ? 

And now is the whole ſecret out. : 

Thou wilt ſay I am a horrid fellow! — As the lady 
does, that I am the unchained Beelzebub, and a pletiing 
villain: And as this is what you both ſaid beforehand, 
and nothing worſe can be ſaid, I defire, if thou wouldſt 
not have me quite ſerious with thee, and that I ſhould 
think thou meaneſt more by thy tilting-hint, than Iam 
willing to believe thou doſt, that thou wilt forbear thy 
invectives: For is not the thing done? Can it be 
help'd ? — And muſt I not now try to make the beſt of 
it? And the rather do I injoia thee this, and in- 
violable ſecrecy ; becauſe I begin to think, that my pu- 
niſhment will be greater than the fault, were it to be 
only from my own retieCtion, 


LETTER XXX. 


Mr. Lov grace, To Jonun Brok. E/; 
Friday, June 16. 
AM ſorry to hear of thy misfortune; but hope thou 
wilt not long lie by it. Thy fervant tells me, what 
a narrow eſcape thou hadit with thy neck. I wiſh it may 
not be ominous : But | think thou feemeſt not to be in 
ſo enterprizing a way as formerly: and yet, merry or 
ſad, thou ſeeſt a rake's neck is always in danger, i not 
| rom 
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from the hangman, from his own horſe. But ' tis a vici- 
ous toad, it ſeems; and I think thou ſhouldſt never 
venture upon his back again; for 'tis a plaguy thing for 
rider and horſe both to be vicious. 

Thy fellow tells me, thou deſiteſt me to continue to 
write to thee, to divert thy chagrin on thy forced con- 
finement: But how I can think it in my power to divert, 
when my ſubjeC is not pleaſing to mylelt ? 

Cæſat never knew what it was to be hyp'd, I will call 
it, till he came to be what Pompey was; that is to ſay, 
till he arrived at the height of his ambition : Nor did 
thy Lovelace know what it was to be gloomy, till he 
had completed his wiſhes upon the charming'tt creature 
in the world, as the other did his upon the molt po- 
tent republic that ever exiſted. | 

And yet why ſay I, completed? when the aui, the 
conſent, is wanting---And J have ſtill views before me 
of obtaining that ? 

Yet I could almoſt join with thee in the wiſh, which 
thou ſendeſt me up by thy ſervant, unfriendly as it is, 
that I had had thy misfortune before Monday night laſt: 
For here the poor lady has run into a contrary ex- 
treme to that I told thee of in my laſt: For now is ſhe 
as much too lively as before the was too flupid ; and, 
*bating that ſhe has pretty trequent lucid intervals, 
would be deem'd raving mad, and 1 ihould be obliged 
to confine her. 

] am moſt confoundedly diſturb'd about it: For I be- 
gin to fear, that her intellects are irreparably hurt. 

Who the devil could have expected ſuch ſtrange ef- 
fects from a cauſe ſo common, and fo flight ? 

But theſe high-ſoul'd and high- ſens'd girls, who had 
ſet up for ſhiniag lights and examples to the relt of the 
ſex, [I now ſee, that ſuch there are I] are with ſuch 
difficulty brought down to the common ſtandard, that 
a wiſe man, who prefers his peace of mind to his glory 
in ſubduing one of that exalted claſs, would have no- 
thing to ſay to them. | 

I do all in my power to qui2t her ſpirits, when I 
force myſelf into her preſence. a 

I go on, begging pardon one minute; and vowing 
truth and honour another. 

would 
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I would at firſt have perſuaded her, and offer'd to 
call witneſs to the truth of it, that we were actually 
married. 'Tho' the licence was in her hands, I thought 
the aſſertion might go down in her diſorder: and charm- 
ing conſequences | hoped would follow. Eut this would 
not do. 

I therefore gave up that hope : And now I declare 
to her, that it is my reſolution to marry her, the mo- 
ment her uncle Harlowe informs me that he will grace 
the ceremony with his preſence. 

But ſhe believes nothing I ſay; nor (whether in her 
ſenſes, or not) bears me with patience in her fight. 

| pity her with all my ſoul ; and I curſe myſelf, 
when ſhe is in her wailing fits, and when | apprehend, 
that inteilects, ſo charming as hers, are for ever damp'd 
hut more I curſe theſe women, who put me upon 
ſuch an expedient !—Lord ! Lord! what a hand have 
I made of it !—And all for what? 

Laſt night, for the firſt time ſince Monday laſt, ſhe 
got to her pen and ink: But ſhe purſues her writing 
with ſuch eagerneſs and hurry, as ſhew too evidently 
her diſcompolure. | 

I hope, however, that this employment wil) help.to 
calm her ſpi:its, | 


* 


* 

JusT now Dorcas tells me, that what ſhe writes ſhe 
tears, and throws the paper in fragments under the ta- 
ble, either as not knowing what the does, or dilliking 
it: "Then gets up, wrings her hands, weeps, and ſhifts 
her feat all round the room: Then returns to her table, 
ſics down and writes again. 


Ox odd letter, as I may call it, Dorcas has this mo- 
ment given me from her - Carry this, laid ſhe, to the 
dileſi of men. Dotcas, a toad! brought it, without 
any further direction, to me.—l ſat down intending (tho? 
tis pretty long) to give thee a copy of it: But, for my 
life, I cannot ; 'tis ſo extravagant. And the original 
is too much an original to let it go out of my hands. 

But ſome of the ſcraps and fragments, as either torn 
thro”, or flungaſide, I will copy, for the novelty of the 
thing, and to thew thee how her mind works, now ſhe 

is 
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is in this whimſical way. Yet I know I am ill furniſh- 
ing thee with new weapons again(t myſelf. But ſpare 
thy comments. My own reflections render them need- 
leſs. Dorcas thinks her lady will aſk for them : So 
wiſhes to have them to lay again under her table. 

By the firſt thou'lt gueſs, that 1 have told her, that 
Miſs Howe is very ill, and can't write; that ſhe may ac- 
count the better for not having received the letter deli gu- 
ed for her. 


. 


(Torn in two pieces) 
My deareſt Miſs Farbe 


! What dreadful, dreadful things have I to te!l 
O you ! But yet I cannot tell you neither. But 
ſay, Are ycu really ill, as a vile, vile creature informs 
me you are ? - 

But he never yet told me truth, and I hope has 
not in this: And yet, it it were not true, ſurely I 
ſhould have heard from you before now !---Burt what 
have 1 to do, to upbraid ?---You may well be tired of 
16 !---And if you are, Ican forgive you; for J am ti- 
red of myſelf: And all my own relations were tired of 
me long before you were. 

How good you have always been to me, mine own 
dear Anna Howe! But how I ramble! 

! fat down to ſay a great deal---My heart was full--l 
did not know what to lay tirit--And thought, and grief, 
and confuſion, and (O my poor head !)---] cannot tell 
what—And thought, and grief, and confuſion, came 
crouciag fo thick upon me; one would be twit ; another 
would be firſt, al would be firſt ; ſo can write nothing 
at alil---Only that, whatever they have done to me, I 
cannot tell; but I am no longer what I was in any one 
thing. In any one thing did I ſay ? Yes, but lam; 
for I amſtill, and I ever will be, | 


Your true— 
Plague on it ! I can write no more of this eloquent 
nonſenſe myſelf; which rather ſhews a raiſed, tian a 
quenched, imagination: But Dorcas ſhall tranſcribe the 
others in ſeparate papers, as written by the whimſical 
Vol. V. > | chatmer 
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charmer : And ſome time hence, when all is over, and 
] can better bear to read them, I may aſk thee for a 
fight of them. Preſerve them therefore; for we often 
look back with pleaſure even upon the heavieſt griefs, 
when the cauſe of them is removed. 


AFTER H. 


(Scratch'd thro and thrown under the Table) 


— ND can you, my dear honoured papa, reſolve 

A for ever to reprobate your poor child ?--But I 
am ſure you would not, if you knew what has ſhe ſuffer- 
ed fince her unhappy---And will nobody plead for your 
poor ſuffering girl ?--No one good body ?--Why, then, 
deareſt Sir, let it be an act of pour own innate goodneſs, 
v hich I have ſo much experienced, and ſo much abuſed 
-- | don't preſume to think you ſhould receive me---No, 
indced---my name 13---I don't know what my name is! 
---1 never dare to wiſh to come into your family again! 
---But your heavy curſe, my papa--- Yes I will call you 


papa, and help yourſelf as you can---for you are my- 


own dear papa, whether you will or not---And tho' 
I am an unworthy child---yet I am your child. 


PAPER - HE, 


Lady took a great fancy to a young Lion, or a 

Bear, I forget which--but a Bear or a Tyger, I 
believe, it was. It was made her a preſent of, when a 
whelp. She fed it with her own hand : She nurſed up 
the wicked cub with great tenderneſs ; and would play 
with it without fear or apprehenſion of danger: Andit 
was obedient to all her commands: And its tameneſs, 
as ſhe uſed to boaſt, increaſed with its growth ; ſo that, 


like a lap- dog, it would follow her all over the houſe. 


But mind whar followed: At laſt, fome how, neglect- 
ing to fatisſy its hungry maw, or having otherwiſe diſ- 
obliged it on ſome occaſion, it reſumed its nature; and 
on a ſudden fell upon her, and tore her in pieces.--And 


u ho was moſt to blame, I pray? The brute, or the la- 


dy ? the lady ſurely !- For what he did, was out of 
nature, out of character, at leaſt : What 27 did, was in 


its Oven nature. 
PAPER 
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PAPER IV. 


OW art thou now humbled in the duſt, thou proud 
Clariſſa Harlowe ! Thou that never ſtepped! out 

of thy father's houſe, but to be admired! Who wert 
wont to turn thine eye. ſparkling with healthful lite, 
and ſelf aſſurance, to different objects at once, as thou 
paſſedſt, as if (for ſo thy penetrating filter uſed to fas) 
to plume thyſelf upon the expected applauſes uf all that 
beheld thee ! Thou that uſedſt to go to re!t ſatisged 
with the adulations paid thee in the pait day, and 
couldſt put off every thing but thy vanity !— 


FAPER:-V. 


Ejoice not now, my Bella, my ſiſter, my friend; 
but pity the humbled creature, whoſe fooliſh 

heart you uſed to ſay you beheld thro' the thin veil of 
humility, which cover'd it. 

It muſt have been ſo! My fall had not elſe been per- 
mitted— 

You penetrated my proud heart with the jealouſy of 
an elder ſiſter's ſearching eye. 

You knew me better than I knew myſelf. 

Hence your upbraidings, and your chidings, when J 
began to totter. 

But forgive now thoſe vain triumphs of my heart. 

I thought, poor proud wretch that I was, that 
what you ſaid was owing to your envy. 
I thought I could acquit my intention of any ſuch 


vanity. 


I was too ſecure in the knowledge I thought I had of 
my own heart. 

My ſuppoſed advantages became a ſnare to me, 

And what now is the end of all 


PAPER VI. 
WI now 1s become of the proſpects of a happy 


life, which once I thought opening before me? 
Who now ſhall aſſiſt in = ſolemn preparations ? Who 
2 : now 
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now ſhall provide the nuptial ornaments, which ſoften 
and divert the apptehenſions of the fearful virgin? No 
court now to be paid th my ſmiles! No encouraging 
compliments to inſpire thee with hope of laying a mind 
not unworthy of thee under obligation ! No elevation 
now for conſcious merit, and applauded purity, to look 
Gown from on a proſtrate agorer, and an admiring world, 
and up to pleaſed and rcjoicing parents and relations | 


PAPER VI. 


HOU pernicious caterpillar, that preyeſt upon 
the fair leaf of virgin fame, and poiſoneſt thoſe 


| leaves which thou canſt not devour ! 


Thou fell blight, thou eaſtern blaſt, thou overſpread- 
ing mildew, that deſtroyeſt the early promiſes of the 
ſhining year ! that mockeſt the laborious toil, and blaſt- 
elt the joyful hopes, of the painful huſbandman ! 

Thou fretting moth, that corrupteſt the faireſt gar- 
ment! | 

Thou eating canker-worm, that preyeſt upon the o- 
pening bud, and turneſt the damaſk roſe into livid yel- 
lowneſs ! | 

If, as Religion teaches us, God will judge us, in a 
great meaſure, by our benevolent or evil actions to one 
another---O wretch ! bethink thee, in time bethink 
thee, how great muſt be thy condemnation ? 


APEX VIII. 
A firſt, I ſaw ſomethinꝑ in your air and perſon that 


diſpleaſed me not. Your birth and fortunes were 
no ſmall advantages to you.--You aQted not ignobly by 
my paſſionate brother. Every body ſaid you were brave: 
Every-body ſaid you were generous. A brave man, I 
thought could not he a baſe man: A generous man, could 
not, I believed, be ungenerous, where he acknowledged 
obligation. Thus prepoſſeſſed, all the reſt, that my ſoul 
loved, and wiſhed ſor, in your reformation, I hoped l- 
I knew not, but by report, any flagrant inſtances of your 
vileneſs. You ſeemed frank, as well as generous : Frank- 


neſs and generoſity ever atttacted me: Whoever __ up 
thole 


— 
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thoſe appearances, I judged of their hearts by my own ; 
and whatever qualities I wiſhed to find in them, I was 
ready to find; and, when found, I believed them to be 
natives of the ſoil. 

My Fortunes, my Rank, my Character, I thought 
a further ſecurity. I was in none of thoſe reſpects un- 
worthy of being the niece of Lord M. and of his two 
noble ſiſters.---Your vows, your imprecations--- But, 
Oh ! you have barbarouſly and baſely conſpi:ed againſt 
that honour, which you ought to have protected: And 
now you have made 3 is it of vile, that you 
have not made me? 

Yet, God knows my heart, I had no culpable incli- 
nations!—TI honoured virtue -I hated vice - But I 
knew not that you were vice' itſelf! 


PAPER IX. 


AD the happineſs of any the pooreſt outcaſt in 
the world, whom I had never ſeen, never known, 
never before heard of, lain as much in my power, as 
my happineſs did in yours, my benevolent heart would 
have made me fly to the ſuccour of ſuch a poor diſtreſſ- 
ed---With what pleaſure would I have raiſed the de- 
jected head, and comforted the deſponding heart! — 
But who now ſhall pity the poor wretch, who has in- 


creaſed, inſtead of diminiſhed, the number of the miſe- 
Table? | 


8 3 PAPER 
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PAPER X. 


EAD me, where my own Thoughts themſelves may loſe me, 


Where I may doze out what Ive left of Life, 
Forget myſelf; and that day's guilt ! 
Cruel remembrance ! 


——-Oh ! you have done an act 
That blots the face and bluſh of modeſty ; 
Takes off the roſe 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And makes a bliſter there ! 


Then down I laid my head, 
Down on cold earth, and for a while was dead; 
And my freed Soul to a ſtrange ſomewhere fled ! 
Ah! ſottiſh foul! ſaid I, 
When back to its cage again I ſaw it fly, 
Fool ! to reſume her broken chain, 
And row the galley here again! 
Fool! to that body to return, 
Where it condemn'd and deſtin'd is to mourn. 


O my Miſs Howe! if thou haſt friendſhip, helpme, 

And ſpeak the words of peace to my divided foul, 
That wars within me, 

And raiſes ev'ry ſenſe to my confuſion, 


how ſhall I appeaſe thee ? 
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AFTER all, Belford, I have juſt kimm'd over theſe 
tranſcriptions of Dorcas ; and I ſee there is method and 


good 
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ſenſe in ſome of them, wild as others of them are; 
and that her ang oy which ſerves her ſo well for theſe 
poetical flights, 1s far from being impair'd. And this 
gives me hope, that ſhe will ſoon recover her charming 
intellects-— Tho' I ſhall be the ſufferer by their reſtora- 
tion, I make no doubt. 

But, in the letter ſhe wrote to me, there are- yet 
reater extravagancies ; and tho” I ſaid, It was too af- 
Qing to give thee a copy of it, yet, after I have let 

thee ſee the looſe papers incloſed, I think I may throw 
in a tranſcription of that. Dorcas, therefore; ſhall 
here tranſcribe it: I cannot. The reading of it affect- 
ed me ten times more, than the ſevereſt reproaches of 
a regular mind. 


To Myr. LOVELace. 


Never intended to write another line to you. I 

would not ſee you, If I could help it. O that I ne- 
ver had! But tell me of a truth, is Miſs Howe really 
and truly ill ?---Very ill ?---And is not her illneſs poi- 
ſon? And don't you know who gave it her? 

What you, or Mrs. Sinclair, or ſomebody, I cannot 
tell who, have done to my poor head, you beſt know : 
But I ſhall never be what I was. My head is gone. I 
have wept away all my brain, I believe; for 1 can weep 
no more. Indeed I have had my full ſhare ; ſo it is no 
matter, | 

But, good now, Lovelace, don't ſet Mrs. Sinclair up- 
on me again ! I never did her any Harm. She % af- 
frights me, when. I ſee her !---Ever ſince- When was 
it? I cannot tell. You can, I ſuppoſe. She may be a 
good woman, as far as I know. She was the wite of a 
man of honour--- Very likely! Tho forced to let lodg- 
ings for her livelihood. Poor gentlewoman! Let her 
know I pity her: But don't let her come near me a- 
gain Pray don't! 

Yet ſhe may be a very good woman | 

What would I ſay I forget what I was going 
to ſay. | 

1 you are Satan himſelf; or he helps you 
out in every thing; and that's as bad ! 


But 


% 
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But have you really and truly ſold yourſelf to him ? 
And for how long? What duration is your reign to have? 

Poor man! The contract will be out; and then what 
will be your fate ! 

Oh! Lovelace! if you could be ſorry for yourſelf, I 
would be ſorry too---But when all my doors are faſt, 
and nothing but the key-hole open, and the key of late 
put into that, to be where you are, in a manner with- 
out opening any of them ——O wretched, wretched 
Clariſſa Harlowe ! 

For I never will be Lovelace 
it as he pleaſes. 

Well, but now I remember what I was going to ſay-- 
It is for your good not mine---For nothing can do me 
E now I- -O thou villainous man ! thou hated Love- 
ace! 

But Mrs. Sinclair may be a good woman — If you love 
me- But that you don't---But don't let her bluſter up 
with her worſe than manniſh airs to me again! O ſhe is 
a frightful woman ! If ſhe be a woman !---She needed 
not to put on that fearful! maſk to ſcare me out of my 
poor wits. But don't tell her what I fay---I have no 
hatred to her It is only fright, and fooliſh fear, that's 
all---She may not be a bad woman---But neither are all 
men, any more than all women, alike---God forbid they 
ſhould be like you ! | 

Alas! you have killed my head among you---T don't 
ſay who did it---God forgive you all---But had it not 


let my uncle take 


been better to have put me out of ail your ways at once? 


You might ſafely have done it! For nobody would re- 
quire me at your hands---No, not a ſoul---Except, in- 
deed, Miſs Howe would have ſaid, when ſhe ſhould ſee 
you, What, Lovelace, have you done with Clariſſa 
Harlowe ?---And then you could have given any. ſlight 
gay anſwer---Sent her beyond ſea ; or, ſhe has run away 

om me, as ſhedid from her parents. And this would 
have been eaſily credited ; for you know, Lovelace, ſhe 
that could run away from them, might very well run 
away from you. 


But this is nothing to what I wanted to ſay. Now I 


have it. 
I have loſt it again. This fooliſh wench comes teazing 
me--For what purpoſe ſhouldI eat ? For what end * 
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T wth to live? — tell thee, Dorcas, I will neither 
eat nor drink. I cannot be worſe than I am. 

I will do as you'd have me- Good Dorcas, look not 
upon me fo fiercely--But thou canſt not look ſo bad as 
I have ſeen ſomebody look. 

Mr. Lovelace. now that T remember what I took pen 
in hand to ſay, let me hurry off my thoughts, leſt ] loſe 
them again Here I am ſenſible-— And yet I am hardly 
ſenſible neither---But | know my head is not as it ſhould 
be, for all that Therefore let me propoſe one thing to 
you: It is for your good---not mine And this is it: 

I muſt needs be both a trouble, and an expence, to 
you. And here my uncle Harlowe, when he knows 
bow I am, will never wiſh any man to have me : No, 
not even you, who have been the occaſion of it---Bar- 
barous and ungrateful !---A leſs complicated villainy 
colt a Tarquin--But I forget what I would ſay again.— 

Then this is it : I never ſhall be myſelf again : I 
have been a very wicked creature---a vain, proud, poor 
creature---full of ſecret pride---which | carried off un- 
der an humble guile, and deceived every body--- My ſiſ- 
ter ſays ſo--And now I am puniſhed---ſo let me be car- 
ried out of this houſe, and out of your fight: and let 
me be put into that Bedlam privately, which once I ſaw: 
But it was a ſad ſight to me then! Little as I thought 
what I ſhould come to my/e/f That is all I would ay: 
—'Thisall I have to wiſh for—Then I ſhall be out of 
all your ways; and [ ſhall be taken care of; and bread 
and water, without your tormentings, will be dainties; 
and my ſtraw- bed the eaſieſt L have lain in---for---I can- 
not tell how long! 

My cloaths will ſell for what will keep me there, per- 
haps, as long as I ſhall live. But, Lovelace, dear Love- 
lace I will call you ; for you have coſt me enough, I'm 
ſure !---don't let me be made a ſhew of, for my family's 


fake ; nay, for your own ſake, don't do that--For when 


I know all I have ſuffer'd, which yet I do not, and no 
matter if I never do- I may be apt to rave againſt you 


by name, and tell of all your baſeneſs to a poor humbled; 


creature, that once was as proud asany-body---Bnut of 
what I can't tell---Except of my own folly and vanity-- 
But let that paſs---fince I am puniſhed enough for it-- 
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So, ſuppoſe, inſtead of Bedlam, it were a private 
mad-houſe, where nobody comes ! That will 
be better a great deal. 

But, another thing, Lovelace : Don't let them uſe me 
cruelly when I am there You have uſed me cruelly 
enough, you know ! Don't let them uſe me cruelly ; 
for I will be very tractable; and do as any-body would 
have me do---Except what you would have me do--for 
that I never will.---Anotherc thing, Lovelace: Don't let 
this good woman; I was going to ſay wile woman; 
but don't tell her that,---Becauſe ſhe won't let you fend 
me to this happy refuge perhaps, if ſhe were to know it. 

Another thing, Lovelace: And let me have pen, and 


ink, and paper, allowed me---It will be all my a.*uſe- 


ment But they need not ſend to any-body I ſhall write 
to, whitl write, becauſe it will but trouble them: And 
fomebcdy may do you a miſchief, may be.---I wiſh not 
that any-body do any-body a miſchief upon my account. 

You tell me, that Lady Betty Lawrance, and your 
couſin Montague, were here to take leave of me : but 
that I was aſleep, and could not be waked. So you told 
me at firſt, I was married, you know; and that you 
were my huſband---Ah ! Lovelace! look to what you 
lay But let not them (for they will ſport with my mi- 
ſery), let not that Lady Betty, let not that Miſs Mon- 
tague, whatever the real ones may do; nor Mrs. Sin- 
clair neither, nor any of her lodgers, nor her nieces, 
come to ſee me in my place---Real ones, I ſay; for, 
Lovelace, I ſhall find out all your villainies in time--In- 
deed I ſhall--So put me there as ſoon as you can--It is 
for your good--T hen all will paſs for ravings that I can 
ſay, as, I doubt not, many poor creatures exclamations do 
paſs, tho' there may be too much truth in them for all 
that—And you know / began to be mad at Hampſteaa 
---So you ſaid.---Ah ! villainous man]! what have you 
not to anſwer for ! 


A little interval ſeems to be lent me, I had begun to 
look over what I have written. It is not fit for any one 


to ſee, ſo far as I have been able to re-peruſe it: But my 


head will not hold, I doubt, to go through it all. If 


therefore I have not already mentioned my earneſt as 
| t 
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let me tell you it is this: That I be ſent out of this a- 
bominable houſe without delay, and lock d up in ſome 
private mad-houſe about this town ; for ſuch, it ſeems, 
there ate; never more to be ſeen, or to be produced to 
any-body except in your own vindication, if you ſhould 
be charged with the murder of my perſon; a much 
lighter crime, than that of my honour, which the 
greateſt villain on earth has robbed me of. And deny 
me not this my laſt requeſt, I befeech you; and one 
other, and that is, Never to let me ſee you more ! This 
ſurely may be granted to 


The miſerably abuſed 


CLarissa HARLOWE. 


] w1LL not hear thy heavy preachments upon this 
plaguy letter. So, not a word of that ſort! The paper, 
thou'lt ſee, is bliſter'd with the tears of even the harden'd 
tranſcriber ; which has made her ink run here-and-there. 

Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, and, I think, ſhames 
us all. And ſhe is a woman too! Thou'lt ſay, The beſt 
things corrupted become the worſt. But this is certain, 
that whatever the ſex ſet their hearts upon, they make 
thorough work of it. And hence it is, that a miſchief, 
which would end in ſimple robbery among men rogues, 
becomes murder, if a woman be im it. 

I know thou wilt blame me for having had recourſe 
to art, But do not phyſicians preſcribe opiates in a- 
cute caſes, where the violence of the dilorder would be 
apt to throw the patient into a fever or delirium ? la- 
ver, that my motive for this expedient was mercy ; nor 
could it be any thing elſe. For a Rape, thou knoweſt, 
to us Rakes, is far from being an undeſirable thing. 
Nothing but the Law ſtands in our way, upon that 
account ; and the opinion of what a modeſt woman 
will ſuffer, rather than become a vida voce accuicr, 
leſſens much an honeſt fellow's apprehenſions on that 
ſcore. Then, if theſe ſomnivolences [I hate the word 
opiates on this occaſion] have turned her head, that is 
an effect they frequently have upon tome conſtitutions ; 


and in this cafe was rather the fault of the doſe, than 
the deſign of the giver. But 
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But is not wine itſelf an opiate in degree? - How ma- 
ny women have been taken advantage of by wine, and 
other itil] more inio-4cating vit ude ?—Let me tell thee, 
Jack, that the experience of many ot the paſſive ſex, 
and the conſciences of man more of the ative, appeal- 
ed to, will teſtify that th; Lovelace is not the worlt of 
villains. Nor would I have thee put me upon clearing 
myſelf, by compariſons. 

If the eſcape a ſettled delirium when my plots unra- 
vel, | think it is all I ought to be concerned about. 
What therefore I deſire of thee, is, I hat, if two con- 
ſtructions may be made of my actions, thou wilt afford 
me the moſt favourable. For this, not only friendſhip, 
but my own ingenuity, which has furniſhed thee with 
the knowledge of the facts, againſt which thou art fo 
ready to inveigh, require of thee. 


WIII is juſt returned from an errand to Hampſtead ; 
and acquaints me, that Mrs. 'Townfend was yeſterday 
at Mrs. Moore's, accompanied by three or four rough 
fellows. She was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at the news, that 
my ſpouſe and I are intirely reconciled ; and that two 
fine ladies, my relations, came to viſit her, and went to 
town with her: Where ſhe is very happy with me. She 
was (ure we were not married, ſhe ſaid, unleſs it wis 
while we were at Hampſtead : And zhey were fire th: 
ceremony was not performed there. But that the lady 
is happy and eaſy, is unqueſtionable : And a fling was 
thrown out by Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Bevis at mi/chief- 
makers, as they knew Mrs. Townlend to be acquainted 
with Miis Howe. 

Now. ſince my Fair-one can neither receive, nor 
ſend away letters, I am prettly eaſy, as to this Mrs. 
Townlend, and her employer. And | fancy Miſs Howe 
will be puzzled to know what to think of the matter, 
and afraid of ſending by Wilfon's conveyance ; and per- 
haps ſuppole, that her friend flights her; or bas chang- 
ed her mind in my favour, and is aſhamed to own 1t ; 
as ſhe has not had an anſwer to wha: ſhe wrote; and 
will believe, that the ruſtic delivered her laſt letter into 


her own hand, 
Mean 


tee , ., oe 
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Mean time, I have a little project come into my head, 
of a new kind; juſt for amuſement-ſake, that's all: Va- 
riety has irreſiſtible charms. I cannot live without in- 
trigue. My charmer has no paſſions ; that is to ſay, 
none of the paſſions that I want her to have. She en- 
gages all my reverence. | am at preſent more inclined 
to regret what I have done, than to proceed to new of- 
fences : And ſhall regret it till I ſee how ſhe takes it, 
vhen recovered, 

Shall I tell thee my project? Tis not a high one. 
'Tis this --To get hither Mrs. Moore, Miſs Rawlins, 
and my Widow Bevis; for they are deſirous to make a 
viſit to my ſpouſe, now we are ſo happy together. And, 
if I can order it right, Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, 
and I, will ſhew them a little more of the ways of this 
wicked town, than they at preſent know. Why ſhould 
they be acquainted with a man of my charaQter, and not 
be the better and wiſer for it? I would have every - 
body rail againſt rakes with judgment and knowledge, if 
they will rail. Two of theſe women gave me a great 


deal of trouble: And the third, I am confident, will 


forgive a merry evening. 

| am really ſick at heart for a frolick, and have no 
doubt but this will be an agreeable one. Thete women 
already think me a wild fellow ; nor do they like me the 
leſs for it, as | can perceive ; and [ ſhall take care, that 
they ſhe!l be treated with fo much freedom before ne 


| another's faces, that in policy they ſhall keep each o- 


ther's cgunſel. And won't this be doing a kind thing 
by them? fince it will knit an indiſſoluble band of uni- 
on and fiiendſhip between three women who are neigh - 
bours, and at prefert have only common obligations to 
one another: For thou wantelt not to be told, that ſe- 
crets of love, and ſecrets of this nature, are generally 
the ſtrongeſt cement of female fiizadſhips. 

But, atter all, it my Beloved ſhould be happily reſtc- 
red to her intellects we may have ſcenes ariſe between 
us, that will be {ufticiently buty to employ all the facul- 
ties of thy friend, without looking out for new occaſi- 
ons. Already, as | have often obſerved, has ſhe been 
1 means of taving ſcores; yet without her own know- 

edge. 1 
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Sat. Night. 
By Dorcas's account of her Lady's behaviour, the dear 
creature ſeems to be recovering. I ſhall give the ear- 
lieſt notice of this to the worthy Captain Tomlinſon, 
that he may appriſe uncle John of it. I muſt be pro- 
perly enabled, from that quarter to pacify her, or, at 
leaſt, to rebate her firſt violence. 


LETTER XXX 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jon BerLrord, E/; 
Sunday Afternoon, 6 Clock (June 18.) 

1 WENT out early this morning, and returned not 

till juſt now; when | was informed, that my Belov- 

ed, in my abſence, had taken it into head to attempt to 
get away. 

She tripp'd down, with a parcel tied up in a hand- 

kerchief, her hood on; and was actually in the entry, 


when Mrs. Sinclair ſaw her. 


Pray, Madam, whipping between her and the ſtreet- 
door, be pleaſed to let me know whither you are go- 


ing? 


Who has a right to controul me ? was the word. 

I have, Madam, by order of your ſpouſe : And, kem- 
bowy her arms, as ſhe owned, I deſire you will be 
pleaſed to walk up again. 

She would have ſpoken ; but could not : And, burſt- 
ing into tears, turned back, and went up to her cham- 
ber : And Dorcas was taken to taſk for ſuffering her to 
be in the paſſage before ſhe was ſeen. 

This ſhews, as we hoped laſt night, that ſhe is reco- 


vering her charming intellects. 


Dorcas ſays, ſhe was viſible to her, but once before, 
the whole day; and then ſeemed very ſolemn and ſe- 
date. 

I will endeavour to ſee her. It muſt be in her own 
chamber, I ſuppoſe ; for ſhe will hardly meet me in the 
dining-room. What advantage will the confidence of 
our ſex give me over the modeſty of hers, it ſhe be re- 
cover'd I—-=——{, the moſt confident of men: She, the 
moſt delicate of women. Sweet ſoul ! methinks, I have 
her before me: Her face averted : Speech loſt in ſighs-- 

| Abaſh'd 
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Abaſh'd—Conſcious—What 2. triumphant aſpect will 
this give me, when I gaze in her downcaſt countenance! 


This moment Dorcas tells me, ſhe believes ſhe is 
coming to find me out. She aſked her after me: And 
Dorcas left her, drying her red-ſwoln eyes at her glaſs: 
[No defign of moving me by her tears ;] ſighing too 
ſenſibly for my courage. But to what purpole have I 
gone thus far, if I purtue not my principal end? 
Niceneſs mult be a little abated. She knows the worlt. 
That ſhe cannot fly me; that ſhe muſt ſee me; and 
that I can look her into a ſweet confuſion ; are circum- 
ſtances greatly in my favour. What can ſhe do, but 
rave and exclaim? I am uſed to raving and exclaiming. 
But, it recovered, I ſhall fee how ſhe behaves upon this 
our firſt ſenſible interview, aſter what ſhe has tuttered. — 

Here ſhe comes ?— 


LETTER XXXII. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Join BeLrorD, E/; 
N blame me for giving way to have Art uſed 

with this admirable creature. All the princes of 
the air, or beneath it, joining with me, could never 
have ſubdued her, while ſhe had her ſenſes. 

I will not anticipate—Only to tell thee, that I am 
too much awakened by her to think of ſleep, were | to 
go to bed; and ſo ſhall have nothing to do, but to 
write an account of our odd converſation, while it is 
* upon my mind, that I can think of nothing 
elſe. 

She was dreſſed in a white damaſk night-gown, with 
leſs negligence than for ſome days paſt. I was ſitting, 
with my pen in my fingers; and ſtood up, when I firſt 
ſaw her, with great complaiſance; as if the day were 
ſtill her own. And ſo indeed it is. 

She entered with ſuch dignity in her manner, as ſtruck 
me with great awe, and prepared me for the poor figure 

12 I made 
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I made in the ſubſequent converſation. A poor figure 
indeed: But I will do her juſtice. 

She came up with quick eps, pretty cloſe to me, a 
white handkerchief in her hand ; her eyes neither fierce 
nor mild, but very earneſt; and a fixed ſedateneſs in her 
whole aſpect, which ſeemed to be the effect of deep 
contemplation: And thus ſhe accoſted me with an air 
and action, that | never ſaw equalled. 

You fee before you, Sir, the wretch, whoſe preter- 
ence of you to all your ſex you have rewarded, as it in- 
deed deſet ved to be rewarded. My father's dreadful 
curſe has already operated upon me in the very letter 
of it, as to this life ; and it ſeems to me too evident, 
that jt will not be your fault, that it is not intircly 
completed in the loſs of my foul, as well as of my ho- 
nou:. WV hich you, villainous man! have robbed me of, 
with a baſeneſs ſo unnatural, ſo ichuman, that, it 
ſeems, you, even 30, had not the heart to attempt it, 
till my ſenſes were made the previous ſacrifice. 

Here J made an heſitating effort to ſpeak, laying 
Gown my per. But ihe procecded; Hear me out, guilty 
wretch! abandon'd man! Man did I ſay? Yet what 
name elſe can 1? fince the mortal worryings of the fer- 
ceſt beaſt would have been more natural, and infinitely 
more welcome, than what you have acted by me; and 
that with a premesitation and contrivance worthy only 
of that ſingle heart, which now, baſe as well as ingrate- 
ful as thou aft, ſeems to quake within thee. — And wel] 
nia) elt thou quake; Well mayeſt thou tremble, and fa!- 
tei, and hefirate, as thou doeſt, when thou refleQett 
pon What ] have luffered ſor thy fake, and the returns 
thou haſt made me. | 

By my foul, Eciford, my whole frame was ſhaken : 
For not only her looks, and her action, but her voice, 
ſo ſolemn, was inexpteſſibly affecting: And then my 
curſed guilt, and her innocence, and merit, and rank, 
and ſuperiority of talents, all ſtared me at that inſtant 
in the face fo formidably, that my preſent account, to 
wi:iich ſhe unexpectedly called me, ſeemed, as 1 then 
thought, to reſemble that general one, to which we are 
told we ſhall be ſummoned, when our conſcience ſhall 
be our acculer. 


But 
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But ſhe had time to collect all the powers of her 
cloquence. The whole day probably in her intellects. 
And then I was the more diſappointed, as | had 
thought I could have gazed the dear creature into con- 
fuſion—But it is plain that the ſenſe ſhe has of her 
wrongs ſets this matchleſs woman above all leſſer, all 
eweaker conſiderations. 

My dear—My love—I—I---I never---No never--- 
Lips trembling, limbs quaking, voice inward, heſitating, 
broken---Never ſurely did miſcreant look fo Jie a miſ- 
creant! While thus ſhe proceeded, waving her ſnowy 
hand, with all the graces of moving oratory. 

I have no pride in thy confuſion viſible in thy whole 
perſon. TI have been all the day praying for a compo- 
ture, if I could not eſcape from this vile houſe, that 
ſhould once more enable me too look up to my deftroy- 
et with the conſciouſneſs of an innocent ſutferer.--- 
"thou ſeeſt me, ſince my wrongs are beyond the power 
of words to expreſs, thou ſeeft me, calm enzugh to wiſh, 
that thou may? continue harrafſed by the workings or 
thy own conſcience, till effectual repentance take hold 
of thee, that fo thou mave! not forteit all title to tha? 
mercy, which thou haſt not ſhcwn to the poor creature 
10w hefore thee, who had ſo well celerved to meet 
eich a faithful friend, where the mes with the worlt of 
enemies. | | 

But tell me, (for no doubt thou halt /zmr ſcheme to 
purſue), Tell me, fince lam a piiſoner, as I tind, in 
the vilett of bouſes, and have not a friend to protect or 
iave me, what thou intendſt all become of the rem 
nant of a life not worth the keeping ? Tell me. if ye: 
there are more evils r={eryed for me; and whether thou 
hat entered into a compact with the grand deceiver, 1n 
the pet ſon of his horrid agent in this houſe ; and if the 
ruin of my fonl, that my tather's curſe may be fultaled, 
is to complete the triumphs.of fo vile a contederacy ? 
-——Anſwer me !---Say, if thou haſt courage o ſpeak 
out to her whom thou haſt ruined, tell me, what furs 
ther | am to ſuffer from thy © barbarity ? | 

She ttopy'd here; and, ſighing, turned her ſweet fac 
from me, drying up with her handkerchlef thoſe tear 
which ſhe endeavoured to refrain; and, when ſhe could 
not, to concea hem my fght, 
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As I told thee, I had prepared my ſelf far high paſ- 


ſions, raving, flying, tearing, execration : Thele tran- 
ſtent violences, the workings of ſudden grief, and ſhame, 
and vengeance, would have (et us upon a par with each 
other, and quitted ſcores. Theſe have I been accuſtom- 
ed to; and, as nothing violent is laſting, with theſe I 
could have wiſhed to encounter. But ſuch a majellic 
compoſure—Seeking me whom yet, it is plain by her 
attempt to get away, ſhe would have avoided ſeeing— 
No Lucretia-like vengeance upon herſelf in her thought 
—Yet ſwallowed up, her whole mind ſwallowed up, as 
I may ſay, by a grief ſo heavy, as, in her own words, 
to be beyond the power of ſpeech to expreſs ——and to 
be able, diſcompoſed as ſhe was to the very morning, to 
put ſuch a home-queſtion to me, as if ſhe had penetra- 
ted my future view—How could | avoid looking like a 
fool, and anſwering, as before, in broken ſentences, and 
confuſion ? 

What— What-a—W hat—has been done-- I, I, I can- 
not but ſay- -Muſt own---Mutt confeſs---Hem--- Hem 
Ils not right Is not, what ſhould have been 
But-a---But---But---I am truly---truly---ſorry for it--- 
Upon my foul 1 am---And---And---will do all---do 
every thing- Do what--- What- ever is incumbent upon 
me---all that you---that you---that you ſhall require, to 
make you amends! 

O Belford ! Belford! Whoſe the triumph now!-- - 
HERS Or MINE ? 

Amends! O thou truly deſpicable wretch!---Then, 
lifting up her eyes---Good Heaven! Who ſhall pity 
the creature, who could fall by ſo baſe a mind ! 
Vet- and then ſhe looked indignantly upon me---Yet, 
J hate thee not, baſe and low-ſoul'd as thou art! halt 
ſo much as | hate my ſelf, that I ſaw thee not ſooner 
in thy proper colours !---T hat I hoped either morality, 
gratitude, or humanity from a libertine, who, to be a 
libertine, muſt have got over and dehed all moral ſancti- 
ons (a). 

She then called upon her couſin Morden's name, as 
if he had warned her againſt a man of free principles [ 

an 

(a) Her couſin Morden's words ta ber in bis letter 
from Florence. See Vol. iii. p. 361. 
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and walked towards the window ; her handkerchief at 
her eyes: But, turning ſhort towards me, with an air 
of mingled ſcorn and majeſty—{ 1/hat, at the mement, 
evould 1 hawe given never to have injured ber I] What 
amends haſt 7hou to propoſe I- What amends can ſuch 
a one as Thou make to a perſon of ſpirit, or common 
ſenſe, for the evils thou haſt ſo inhumanly made me 
ſuffer ? 


As ſoon, Madam—As ſoon—as--As ſoon as your un- 
cle—or---not waiting 

Thou wouldſt tell me, I ſuppoſe---T know what thou 
would(t tell me---But thinkeſt thou, that marriage will 
ſatisfy for a guilt like thine ? Deſtitute as thou haſt 
made me both of friends and fortune, I too much deſ- 
piſe the wretch, aue could rob himſelf of his wife's vir- 
tue, to endure the thoughts of thee, in the lizht thou 
ſeemeſt to hope | will accept thee in! 

I hefitated an interruption: But my meaning dy'd a- 
way vpon my trembling lips. I could only pronounce 
the word marriage. And thus ſhe proceeded : 

Let me therefoſe know, whether I am to be controul- 
ed in the future dif, oſal of myſelf ? Whether, in a 
country of liberty, as his, where the Sovereign of it 
muſt not be guilty of your wickedneſs ; and where you 
neither durſt have attempted it, had I one friend or re- 
lation to look upon me, I am to be kept here a priſon- 
er, to ſuſtain freſh injuries? Whether, ia a word, you 
intend to hinder me from going whither my deſtiny 
Mall lead me? 

After a pauſe ; for ] was till ſilent; 

Can you not anſwer me this plain queſtion *---I quit 
all claim, all expectation upon you--- What right have 
you to detain me here? 


I could not ſpeak. What could I ſay to ſuch a queſ- 
tion ? - k 

O wretch ! wringing her uplifted hands, had I not 
been robbed of my ſenſes, and that in the ba/e/? man- 
ner--- You beſt know how---Had I been able to account 
for myſelf, and your proceedings, or to have known 


but how the days paſſed ; a whole week ſhould not have. 


gone over my head, as I find it has done, before | had 
told you, what | now tell you---That the man, ache has 
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been the villain to me you have been, ſhall never make me 
his evife--l will write to my uncle, to lay aſide his kind 
intentions in my favour---All my proſpects are ſhut in- 
I give my ſelt up for a loft creature as to this world 
Hinder me not from entering upon a li'e of ſevere pe- 


nitence, for correſponding, aſter prohibition, with a 
wretch, who has too weil juſtined all their warnings and 
inveteracy ; and for thro ing my ſelf into the power 0: 
your vile artifices.---T et me try to ſecute the only hope 
] bave lelt---'This is all the amends I aſk you. I! 
repeat, therefore, Am I now at liberty to diſpoſe of 
myſelf as I pleate ? ; 
Now comes the fool, the miſcreant again, heſitating 
his broken anſwer: My deareſt love, I am confounded, 
quite confounded, at the thought of what---of what 
has been done; and at the thought of- o whom 1 
lee, I fee, there is no withſtanding your eloquence 1 
Such irrefiſtable proofs of the love of virtue for its own 
fake -did I never hear of, nor meet with, in all my reac- 
ing. Ang if you can forvive a repentant villain, that 
thus on his kaces implores your forgiveneſs [Tien down 
dropt, abſolutely in earne t in all I ſaid], I vow by 
all that's Sacred and [uſt (and may a thunderbolt ſtrike 
me dead at your feet if { am not fincere !), that I will 
by marriage before to mor:ow noon, without waiting 
for your uncle, or any body. Co you all the jullice } 
now can do you. And you thall ever after contro! 
and direct me as you pleaſe, till you have made me 
n:9re worthy of your angelic purity, than now I am: Nor 
will T preſume fo much as to touch your garments, till 
have the honour to call fo great a bleſſing lawfully mine. 
O thou guileful betrayer ! There is a juſt God, whom 
thou invokeſt: Yet the thunderbolt deſcends not; and 
thou liveſt to imprecate and deceive. 
My cearelt life! riſing ; for I hope ſhe was relent- 
ing 
Hadſt thou not ſinned beyond the gen of for- 
giveneſs, interrupted ſne; and had this been the firit time 
that thus thou ſolemnly promiſeſt and invokeſt the venge- 


ance thou halt as often defied; the deſperateneſs of my 


condition might have induced me to think of taking a 
wretched chance with a man ſo profligate. But, after 
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a I have ſuffered by thee, it would be criminal in me 
to wiſh to bind my ſoul in coyenant to a man fo nearly 
ally'd to perdition. 

Good God !—how uncharitable !—T offer not to de- 
fend-—— Would to heaven that I could recall do 
nearly ally'd to perdition, Madam !—So profligate a 
man, Madam !— | 

O how ſhort is expreſſion of hy crimes, and y ſut- 
ferings Such premeditation in thy baſenefſs! — 0 
proſtitute the characters of perſons of honour of thy 
own family !—And all to delude a poor creature, whom 
thou oughteſt—But why talk I to thee ?—Be thy crimes 
upon thy head ! Once more I aſk thee, Am I, or 
am I not, at my own liberty now ? 

I offer'd to ſpeak in defence of the women, declaring 
that they really were the very perſons — 

Preſume not, interrupted ſhe, baſe as thou art, to fay 
ene word in thine own vindication on this head. I haye 


4 * 


been contemplating their behaviour, their con 721 (ation, 


their over-ready acquiclcences to wy declatations in thy 


disfavour ; their free, yet affectedly reterved light man- 
ners: And now, that the ſad event has opened nry eyes, 
and I have compa ed fats and pailages together, intÞ 4 
little interval that has heen lent me, I wonder I could 
not Ciltinguiſh the behayiour of the unmatron-like jilt 
whom thou broughteſt to betray me, from the worthy 
Lady whom thou haſt the honour to call thy aunt: And 
that I could nat detect the ſuperficial creature, whom 
thou patledit upon ine for the virtuous Miſs Montague. 
Amazing uncharitableneſs in a lady fo good berfgit !-- 
That the high ſpirits thoſe ladies were in to lee yore, 
ſhould ſubjeQt them to ſuch cenſures !---1 do molt ſo- 
lemnly vow, Madam 
That they were, interrupting me, werzly and indeed 
Lady Betty Lawrance, and thy coufin Montague !---O 
wretch ! I ſee by thy ſolemn averrment [/ V not yet 
averred it] what credit ought to be given to all the reh. 
Had I no other prool--- | 
Interrupting her, I beſought her patient ear. © I had 
* found myſelf,” I told her, * almoſt awozwedly defpiled 
and hated, I had no hope of gaining her love, or her 
ef confidence 
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confidence. The letter ſhe had left behind her, on 
her removal to Hampſtead, ſufficiently convinced me, 
that ſhe was intirely under Miſs Howe's influence, and 
waited but the return of a letter from her, to enter 


iſs Howe had ever been my enemy: More ſo then, 
no doubt, from the contents of the letter ſhe had 
written to her on her firſt coming to Hampſtead: 
That I dared not to ſtand the event of fuch a letter; 
and was glad of an opportunity, by Lady Betty's and 
my couſin's means (tho' they know not my motive), 


tending the outrage which my ce<ſpair, and her want 
of confidence in me, put me fo vilely upon'--- 
would have proceeded ; and particularly would have 
ſaid ſomething of Captain Tomlinſon and her Uncle; 
but ſhe wou'd not hear me further. And indeed it was 
with viſible indignation, and not without ſeveral angry 
interruptions, that ſhe heard me fey ſo much. 

Would I dare, ſhe aſked me, to offer at a palliation 
of my baſeneſs ? 'The two women, ſhe was con- 
vinced, were impoſtors—— She knew not but Captain 
Tomlinſon, and Mr. Mennell were fo too. But, whe- 
ther they were ſo or not, Iwas. And ſhe inſiſted upon 
being at her own diſpoſal tor the remainder of her ſhort 
life For indeed ſhe abhorred me in every light; 
and more particularly in that, in which I offered myſelf 
to her acceptance. 

And, ſaying this, ſhe flung from me; leaving me ab- 
ſolutely ſhock'd and confounded at her part of a conver- 
ſation, which ſhe began with ſuch uncommon, however 
ſevere compoſure, and concluded with ſo much ſincere 
and unaffeQed indignation. 

And now, Jack, I muſt addreſs one ſerious paragraph 
particularly to thee. 

have not yet touched upon cohabitation — Her un- 
cle's meditation ſhe does not abſolutely diicredit, as I 
had the pleaſure to find by one hint in this converſati- 
on--- Yet the tuipeRs my future views, and has doubts 
about Mennell and Tomlinſon. oy 


upon meaſures that would deprive me of her tor ever: 


to get her back to town; far, at the time, from in- 


% me 
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I 4% ſay, If ſhe come fairly at her lights, at her clues, 
or what ſhall I call them? her penetration is wwonder- 


ful. 


But if ſhe do not come at them fairly, then is her in- 
credulity, then is her antipathy to me, evidently ac- 
counted for. 

I will ſpeak out —— Thou couldſt not, ſurely, play 
me booty, Jack ? — Surely thou couldſt not let th 
weak pity for her lead thee to an unpardonable wes 
of truſt to thy friend, who has been fo unteſerved in his 
communications to thee ? 

I cannot believe thee capable of ſuch a baſeneſs. Sa- 
tisfy me, however, upon this head. I muſt make a 
curſed figure in her eye, vowing ard proteſting, as I 
ſhall not ſcruple occaſionally to vow and proteſt, if all 
the time ſhe has had unqueſtionable informations of my 
perfdy !——1 know thou as little feareſt me, as I do 
thee, in any point of manhood ; and wilt ſcorn to deny 
it, if thou haſt done it, when thus home prefſed. 

And here I have a good mind to ftop, and write no 
farther, till I have thy anſwer. 

And (o I will. 

Monday morn. paſt three. 


LETTER XXXIL 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BeLrorD, E/; 


Monday morn. 5 o'clock, ( June 19.) 

1 Muſt write on. Nothing elſe can divert me: And J 
think thou canſt not have been a dog to me. 

I would fain have cloſed my eyes: But ſleep flies me. 

Well fays Horace, as tranſlated by Cowley, | 


The halcyon Sleep will never build his neſt 
In any /ti:rmy breaſt. 
' *Tis not enough, that he does find 
Clouds and Darkneſs in the mind : 
Darkneſs J half his awork will do. 
Tis not enough: He muſt fin Quiet too. 
Now indeed do | from my heart wiſh, that J had never 


known this lady. But who would have thought 2 
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had been ſuch a woman in the world? Of all the ſex 1 


have hitherto known, or heard, or read of, it was once 


ſubdued, and always ſubdued. The firſt ſtruggle was 


generally the % ; or, at leaſt, the ſubſequent ſtrug- 
gles were fo much fainter and fainter, that a man would 
rather have them, than be without them. But how 
know I yet— 


Ir is now near fix The ſun has been illuminat- 
ing, for ſeveral hours, every thing about me ; For that 
impartial orb ſhines apon mother Sinclair's houſe, as, 
well as upon any other : But nothing within me can it 
illuminate. 

At day-dawn I look'd thro' the key-hole of my Be- 
loved's door. She had declared ſhe would not put off 
her cloaths any more in this houſe. "There I beheld her 
in a {weet ſlumber, which I hope will prove refreſhing 
to her diſturbed ſenſes; fitting in her elbow-chair, her 
apron over her head, and that ſupported by one ſweet 
hand, the other hanging down upon her fide, in a ſleepy 
lifeleſſneſs; halt of one pretty foot only viſible. 

See the difference in our caſes, thought I! She, the 
charming injured, can ſweetly fleep, while the varlet in- 
jurer cannot cloſe his eves ; and has been trying to no 
purpoſe, the whole night, to divert his melancholy, 
and to fly from himſeff! 

As every vice genetally brings on its own puniſhment, 
even in this life, it any thing were to tempt me to doubt 
of future puniſhment, it would be, that there can hard- 
ly be a greater, than that which I at this inſtant expe- 
rience in my own remorle. 

hope it will go off.» lf not, well will the dear 
c:cature ve avenged ; for I ſhall be the moſt miſerable 
of men. | 

Six o'clock. 

Juſt now Dorcas tells me, that her lady is preparing 
openly, and without diiguile, to be gone. Very pro- 
bable. 'The humour the flew away from me in laſt 
night, has given me expectation of ſuch an enter- 


prize. 
Now, 
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Now, Jack, to be thus hated, and deſpiied !---And 
if Jade ſinned beyond forgiveneſs — 


BuT ſhe has ſent me a meſſage by Dorcas, that ſhe 
will meet me in the dining-room ; and defires [Odd 
enough !] that the wench may be preſent at the conver- 


ſation that ſhall paſs between us. This meſſage gives 
we hope. 


Nine o'clock. 
Confounded art, cunning, villainy !---By my foul, 


ſhe had like to have ſlipt thro' my fingers. She meant 
nothing by her meſſage, but to get Dorcas out of the 
way, and a clear coaſt. Is a fancied diſtreſs ſufficienr 
to juſtify this lady for diſpenſing with her principles? 
Does ſhe not ſhew me, that ſhe can wiltully deceive, as 
well as I? 

Had ſhe been in the fore houſe. and no paſſage to go 
thro' to get at the itreet-door, ſhe had certainly been 
gone. But her haſte betrayed her : For Sally Martin 
happening to be in the tore-pailour, and hearing a 
ſwifter motion than uſual, and a ruſtling ꝓf filks, as if 
from ſomebody in a hurry, looked out; and ſeeing who 
it was, ſtept between her and the door, and ſet her back 
againſt it. 

You muſt not go, Madam. Indeed you muſt not. 

By what right?---And how dare you ?---And ſuch 
like imperious airs the dear creature gave herſelf.--- 
While Sally called out for her aunt ; and halt a dozen 
voices joined inſtantly in the ciy, for me to haſten 
down, to haſten down, in a momeat. 

[ was gravely inſtructing Dorcas above ſtairs, and 
wondering what would be the ſuhject of the converſa- 
tiou which the was to be a witneſs to, when thele out- 
ciies reached my ears. And down I flew.---And there 
was the charming creature, the ſweet deceiver, panting 
for breath, her back againſt the partition, a parcel in her 
hand { Women make no excurſions without their parcels] 
Sally, Polly (but Polly obligingly pleading for her) the 
Mother, Mabell, and Peter (the footman oi the hou'e), 
about her; all, however, keeping their dittance; the 
Mother and Sally between her and tne dovr---1n her 
loit rage the dear ſoul, repeating I 27, gol Nobody 
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has a right I ewi/l go !—If you kill me, women—1 
won't go up again! 

As toon as the ſaw me, ſhe ſtept a pace or two to- 
wards me; Mr. Lovelace, Ig go! ſaid ſhe—Do you 
authorize theſe women—W hat right have they, or you 
either, to ſtop me? | 


is this my dear, preparative to the converſation vou 


led me to expect in the Gining-room ? And do you 


think I can part with you thus? 
will? 

And am I. Sir, to be thus beſet !—Surrounded thus? 
What have theſe women to do with me ? 

I defired them to leave us, all but Dorcas, who was 
down as foon as J. I then thought it right to aſſume 
an air of re{ojution, having found my tameneſs ſo great- 
ly triumphed over. And now, my dear, ſaid I, (urginy 
her reluQtant feet) be pleaſed to walk into the fore-par- 
lour. Here, ſince you will not go up ſlairs---Here we 
may hold our parley : and Dorcas be witneſs to it. And 


Do you think I 


now, Madam, ſeating her, and ſticking my hands in my 


ſides, your pleaſure! 

Inſolent villain ! ſaid the furious lady. And, riſing, 
ran to the window, and threw up the faſh She knew 
not, I ſuppoſe, that there were iron rails before the 
windows]. And when the found ſhe could not get out 
into the ſtreet, claſping her up-lifted hands together--- 
having dropt her parcel---For the love of God, good ho- 
neſt man !---For the love of God, miſtreſs---to two pal- 
ſers-by---a poor, poor creature, faid ſhe, ruin'd !--- 

I claſped her in my arms, people beginning to gather 
about the window : And then ſhe cried out, Murder! 
Help ! help !---And carried her up to the dining room, 
in ſpite of her little plotting heart (as I may now call 
it), altho' ſhe violentiy ſtrugg'ed, catching hold of the 
baniſters here and there, as ſhe could. I would have 
ſeated her there, but ſhe funk down half-motionlets, 
pale as aſhes. And a violent burll of tears happily re- 
lieved her. 

Dorcas wept over her, The wench was actually 
moved for her. 


Violent 
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Violent hyſterics ſucceeded. I left her to Mabell, 
Dorcas, and Polly; the latter the mot ſupportable to 
her of the ſiſterhood. 

This attempt, ſo reſolutely made, alarmed me not a 
little. 

Mrs. Sinclair, and her nymphs, are much more con— 
cerned; becaule of the reputation of their houle, as 
they call it, having received ſome inſults (broken win 
dows threatened), to make them produce the young 
creature who cried out. 

While the mobbiſh inquiſitors were in the height of 
their office, the woman came running up to me, to 
know what they ſhou'd do; a conitable being actually 
fetched, . | 

Get the conſtable into the parlour, ſaid I, with three 
or four of the ſotwardeſt of the mob, and produce one 
of the nymphs, onion-eyed, in a moment, with diſor— 
dered head-dreſs and neck-kerchief, and let her own her- 
ſelf the perſon: The occaſion, a female {kirmith ; but 
ſatisfied with the juſtice done her. Then give a dram 
or two to each fellow, and all will be well. 

Eleven o clock. 

ALL done, as I adviſed ; and all is well. | 

Mrs. Sinclair wiſhes {he never had ſeen the face of 
ſo ſkittiſh a lady ; and ſhe and Sally are extremely pret- 
ling with me, to leave the perverſe beauty to their 
brealing, as they call it, for four or five days. But | 
curſed them into filence ; only ordering double precau- 
tion for the future. 

Polly, tho' ſhe conſoled the dear perverſe-one all ſhe 
could, when with her, intiits upon it to me, that no- 
thing but terror will procure me tolerable ulage. 

Dorcas was challenged by the women upon her tears. 
She own'd them real. Said, ſhe was aſham'd of herſelf; 
but could not help it. So ſiacere, ſo unyic/ding a grief 
in ſo freer a lady! 

The women laughed at her: But I bid her make no 
apologies for her tears, nor mind their laughing. I was 
glad to fee them / ready. Good ule might be made of 
tuch ftrangers. In ſhore, I would have her indulge them 
olten, and try if it were not poſlible to gain her lady's 
conhdence by her concern for her, 
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She ſaid, That her lady did take kind notice of them 
to her; and was glad to fee ſuch tokens of humanity 
in her. | | 

W ell then, faid J, your art, whether any thing come 
of it or not, is to be tender hearted. It can do no 
harm, if no good. But take care you are not 790 ſud- 
denly, or too officiouſly compailionate. 

So Dorcas will be a humane good ſort of a creature, 
I believe, very quickly with her lady. And as it be- 
comes women to be fo, and as my Beloved is willing to 
think highly of her own ſex ; it will the more readily 
paſs with her. 

thought to have had one trial (having gone ſo far) 
for cohabitation. But what hope can there be of ſucceed- 
ing ?---She is invincible !--- Againſt all my notions, a- 
gainlt all my conceptions (thinking of her as a woman, 
and in the very bloom of her charms), ſhe is abſolute- 
ly invincible ! — My whole view, at the preſent, is to 
do her legal juſtice! it I can but once more get her 
out of her ajtitudes ! 

The cenſent of ſuch a lady, muſt make her ever ne, 
ever charming. But, aſtoniſhing ! Can the want of a 
church ceremony make fuch a difference. 

She owes me her conſent ; for hitherto 1 have had 
nothing to boaſt of, All, of my fide, has been deep 
temorſe, anguiſh of mind, and love increaſed rather 
than abate. 

How her proud rejection ſtings me l- And yet ! 
hope ſtill to get her to liſten to my ſtories of the family 
reconciliation, and of het uncle and Capt. Tomlinſon. 
---And as ſhe has given me a pretence to detain her, 
againſt her will, ſhe muſt ſee me, whether in temper or 
not---She cannot help it. And it Love will not do, 
Terror, as the women adviſe, muſt be tried. 

A nice part, after all, has my Beloved to act. If ſhe 
forgive me eaſily, I reſume, perhaps my projects: —-If 
ſhe carry her tejection into violence, that violence may 
make me deſperate, and occaſion freſh violence---She 
ought, ſince ſhe thinks ſhe has found the women out, 
to conſider where be is. 

| am confoundedly out of conceit with myſelf. If! 
£140 up my contrivances, my joy in ſtratagem, and _ 
and 
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and invention, I ſhall be but a common man : Such an- 
other dull heavy creature as thyſelf. Yet what does 
even my ſucceſs in my machinations bring me, but dif- 
grace, repentance, regret ? But I am overmatched, e- 
gregiouſly overmatched, by this lady. What to do 
with her, or without her, I know not. 


LETT EN MAI. 


Mr. Loverace, To JohN BrerrorD, EH; 


Have this moment inte!ligence from Simon Parſons, 
1 one of Lord M's ſtewards, that his Lordſhip is very 
ill. Simon, who is my obſequious ſervant in virtue 
of my preſumptive heirſhip, gives me a hint in his let- 
ter, that my preſence at M. Hall will not be amiſs. 
So, I muſt accelerate, whatever be the courſe ] ſhall 
be allowed or compelled to take. 

No bad profpeRs for this charming creature, if the 
oid peer would be ſo kind as to ſurender; and many 
a ſummons has his gout given him. A good 5000 a 
year; and perhaps the title reverfionary, would help 
me up with her. 

Proudly as this lady pretends to be above all pride, 
grandeur will have its charm wich her; for grandeur 
always makes a man's {ace ſhine ina a woman's cye. I 
have a pretty good, becauſe a clear, eitate, as it is: 
But what a noble variety of miſchief will $090 /. a year 
enable a man to do? | 

Perhaps thou'lt ſay, I do ready all that comes 1n- 
to my head: But that's a miſtike-—Not one haf, I will 
aſſure thee. And even good fo!ls, as I have heard, love 
to have the power of doing miſchief, whether they make 
uſe of it or not. The late Queen-Anne, who was a 
very good woman, was always fond of prerogative. 
And her miniſters, in her name, in more inftances than 
one, made a miniſterial ule of this her foible. 

2 805 

Bur now, at laſt, am I to be admitted to the preſence 
of my angry Fair-one : after three denials, nevertheleſs ; 
and a pereniptory ſrom me, by Dorcas, that I mult ſee her 
in her cha;aber, if I cannot fee her in the dining- room. 

VU: 3 Dorcas, 


2. 
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Dorcas, however, tells me, that ſhe ſays, If ſhe 
were at her own liberty, ſhe would never ſee me more; 
and that ſhe has been aſking after the characters and 
conditions of the neighbours. I ſuppoſe, now ſhe has 
found her voice, to call out for help from them, if 
there were any to hear her. 

She will have it now, it ſeems, that 1 had the wick- 
edneſs, from the very beginning, to contrive for her 
ruin, a houſe ſo convenient for dreadful miſchief, 

Dorcas begs of her to be paciftied—Intreats her to ſee 
me with patience— Tells her, that I am one of the 
moſt determined of men, as ſhe has heard ſay— That 
gentleneſs may do with me; but that nothing elſe will, 
ſhe believes, And what, as her ladyſhip (as ſhe always 
ſtiles her) is married, If I had'broke my oath, or in- 
zended to break it !— 

She hinted plain enough to the honeſt wench, that 
the was not married. But Dorcas would not under- 
ſtand her. 

This ſhews, that ſhe is reſolved to keep no mea- 
ſures. And now is to be a trial of ſkill, whether ſhe 
ſhall or not. 

Dorcas has hinted to her my Lord's illneſs, as a 
piece of intelligence thar dropped in converſation from 
me. 

But here I ſtop. My Beloved, purſuant to my pe- 
remptoty meſſage, is juſt gone up into the dining-room. 


LET TERC-XXXY; 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jon bebe Eſq; 


Monday afternoon, Tune 19. 
I T Y me, Jack, ſor pity's ſake; ſince, if thou doſt 


not, no-budy elſe will: And yet never was there 

a man of my genius, and lively temper, that wanted it 
wore. We are apt to attribute to the devil every thing 
that happens to us, which we would not hawe happen: 
But bere, (being as perhaps thoul't tay) the devil, my- 
ſelf, my plagues ariſe from an angel. I ſuppoſe all 
mankind is to be plagued by its contrary. 5 
e 
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She began with me like a true woman (She in the 
fault, I to be blamed) the moment I entered the dining- 
ro016 :---Not the leaſt apology, not the leaſt excute, 
for the uproar ſhe- had made, and the trouble ſhe had 
given me. 

I come, ſaid ſhe, into thy deteſted preſence, becauſe, 
I cannot help it. But why am I to be impriſoned here? 
Altho' to no purpoſe, I cannot help--- 

Deareſt Madam, interrupted I, give not way to fo 
much violence. You mult know, that your detention. 
is intirely owing to the deſite J have to make you all the 
amends that is in my power to make you. And this, as. 
well for your fake as my oxwn.---Surely there is ſtill one 
vi left to repair the wrongs you have ſuffered--- 

'an!t thou blot out the paſt week? Several weeks 
paſt, I ſhould fay ; ever ſince I have been with thee? 
Canſt thou call back time ?---If thou canit--- 

Surely, Madam, again interrupting her, If I may be- 
permitted to call you /egally mine, 1 might have but 
anticip-- 

Wretch that thou art! Say not another word upon 
this ſubject. When thou vowedſt, when thou promiſ- 
edſt at Hampſtead, I had begun to think, that I muit be 
thine. If I had conſented, at the requeſt of thoſe I 
thought thy relations, this would have been a principal 
inducement, that | could then have brought thee, what: 
was moſt wanted, an uniullied honour in dowry, to a. 
wretch deſtitute of all honour and could have met the 


gratulations of a family, to which thy life has. been one 


continued diſgrace, with a conſciouſneſs of deferving 
their gratulations. But thinkeſt thou, that I will give 
a harlot-niece to thy honourable uncle, and to thy real 
aun:s ; and a couſin to thy couſins from a brothel ? For 


ſuch, in my opinion, is this deteſted houſe l- Then, 


lifting up her claſped hands, Great and. good God of 


Heaven, faid ſhe, give me patience to ſupport myſelf. 


* under the weight of thoſe afffictions, which thou, for 


* wite and good ends, tho at preſent impenetrable by 


me, haſt permitted! 

Then, turning towards me, who knew neither what 
to ſay /o her, nor for mylelf, I renounce thee for ever, 
Lovelace !---Abhorred of my ſoul! for ever I regions 
thee ! 
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thee !—Seek thy fortunes whereſoever thou wilt——— 
Only now that thou halt already ruined me 
Ruin'd you, Madam The world need not 
I knew not what to ſay 
Ruin'd me in my own eyes, and that is the fame to 
me, as it all the world knew it—Hinder me not from 
going whether my myſterious deſtiny ſhall lead me 
Why heſitate you, Sir? What right have you to ſtop 
me, as you lately did; and to bring me up by force, 
my hands and arms bruiſed with your violence ? What 
right have you to detain me here ? 
am cut to the heart, Madam, with invectives ſo 
violent. I am but too ſenſible of the wrong I have done 
you, or | could not bear your reproaches. The man 
who perpetrates a villainy, and refolves to go on with 
it, ſhews not the compunction I ſhew. Yet, if you 
think yourſelt in my power, I would caution you, Ma- 
dam, not to make me deſperate. For you ſhall be mine, 
or my life ſhall be the forfeit! Nor is lite worth having 
without you! | 
Be thine! | be thine! ſaid the paſlionate Beauty. 
O how lovely in her violence! 
Yes, Madam, Be nine! 


I repeat you /hall be 


mine! — My very crime is your glory. My love, my 


admiration of you is increaſed by what is paſſed : And 
ſo it ought. I ain willing, Madam, to court your re- 
turning favour: But let ine tell you, were the houſe 
beſet by a thouſand armed mea, reſolved to take you 
from me, they ſhould not affect their purpoſe, while I 


had life. 


I never, never will be yours, faid ſhe, claſping her 
hands together, and lifting up her eyes -- I never will 
be yours! 

We may yet ſee many years, Madam. All your 
friends may be reconciled to you. The treaty for that 

urpoſe is in greater forwardneſs than you imagine. 
Won know better than to think the 2vr/e of yourſelt for 
ſuffering what you could not help. Injoin but the terms 
I can make my peace with you upon, and I will inflant- 
ly comply. 

Never, never, repeated ſhe, will I be yours ! 

Only 
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Only forgive me, my deareſt life, this one time -A 
victue ſo invincible! what further view can I have 
againſt you ?---Have I attempted any further outrage ? 
If you will be mine, your injuries will be injuries done 
to myſelf. You have too well gueſſed at the unnatural 
arts that have been uſed ?---Bnt can a greater teſtimony 
be given of your virtue? And now I have only to hope 
that altho' I cannot make you complete amends, yet 
that you will permit me to make you al the amends that 
can poſſibly be made. 

Hear me out, I beſeech you, Madam; for ſhe was 
going to ſpeak with an aſpect unpacifiedly angry : The 
God* whom you ſerve, requires but repentance and 
amendment. Imitate Him, my deareſt love, and bleſs 
me with the means of reforming a courſe of life, that 
begins to be hateful to me. That was ence your favou- 
rite point. Reſume it, deareſt creature: In charity to 
a ſoul as well as body, which once, as I flattered my- 
ſelf, was more than indifferent to you, reſume it. And 
let to-morrow's ſun witneſs to our eſpouſals. 

Icannot judge thee, ſaid ſhe ; but the (30D to whom 
thou ſo boldly referreſt, can; and afſure thyſelf He will. 
But, if compunction has really taken hold of thee; if 
indeed thou art touched for thy ingrateful baſeneſs, and 
meaneſt any thing by pleading the holy example thou 
recommendeſt to my imitation ; in this thy pretended 
repentant moment, let me ſift thee thoroughty ; and, 


by thy anſwer, I ſhall judge of the fincerity of thy pre- 


tended declarations. | 
Tell me then, is there any reality in the treaty thou 
haſt pretended to be on foot between my Uncle and Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon, and thyſelf? Say, and heſitate not, 
is there any truth in that ſtory ?---But, remember, if 
there be not, and thou avoweſt that there ig, what fur- 
ther condemnation attends thy averrment, if it be as 
folemn as I require it to be! 

This was a curſed thruſt, What could I fay 
Surely, this mercileſs lady is reſolved to damn me, 
thought I, and yet accuſes me of a deſign againſt her 


foul !—But was I not obliged to proceed as I had 
begun ? 
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In ſhort, I ſolemnly averred, that there was! — 
8 crime, as the good folks ſay, brings on ano- 
ther . | 

I added, that the Captain had been in town, and 
would have waited on her, had ſhe not been indiſpoſed: 
That he went down much affiited, as well on her ac- 
count, as on that of her uncle; tho' I had not acquaint- 
ed him either with the nature of her diforder, or the 
ever-to-be-regretted occafion of it; having told him, 
that it was a violent fever: That he had twice ſince, by 
her uncle's defire, ſent up to inquire after her health : 
And that I had already diſpatched a man and horfe with 
a letter, io acquaint him (and her uncle thro' him) wi:', 
her recovery; making it my earneſt requeſt, that he 
would renew his application to her uncle for the favour 
of his preſence at the private celebration of our nupti- 
als; and that I expected an anſwer, if not this night, 
as to-morrow. 

Let me aſk thee next, fa'd ſhe, Thou knoweſt the 
Opinion I have of the women thou broughteſt to me at 

ampſtead; and who have ſeduced me hither to my 
ruin; Let me aſk thee, If really and truly, they were 
Lady Betty Lawrance and thy couſin Montague? 
What ſayeſt thou Heſitate not 


eſt thou to this queftion ? 


Aſtoniſhing my dear, that thou ſhould ſuſpe@ them! 
But knowing your ſtrange opinion of them, what can I 
ſay to be believed? 

And is this the anſwer thou returneſt me? Doſt thou 
thus evade my queſtion? But let me know, for I am 
trying thy ſincerity now, and ſhall judge of thy new 
twang by thy anſwer to this queſtion ; let me know, 

repeat, whether thoſe women be really Lady Betty 
Lawrance and thy couſin Montague ? 

Let me, my deareſt love, be enabled to-morrow to 
call you lawfully mine, and we will ſet out the next 
day, if you pleaſe, to Berkſhire, ro my Lord M's where 
they both are at this time, and you ſhall convince your- 
ſelf by your own eyes, and by your own ears ; which 
you will believe ſooner than all I can ay or ſwear. 

Now, Belford, I had really ſome apprehenſion of 
treachery from thee ; which made me fo any 

evade; 


What fay- 
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evade; for elſe, I could as ſafely have ſworn to the 
truth of this, as to that of the former: But ſhe preſſin 
me (till for a categorical anſwer, | ventured plumb: — 
ſwore to it [Lovers oaths Fark] that they were really 
and truly Lady Betty Lawrance id my couſin Mon- 
tague. 

The lifted up her hands, and eyes---What can I 
think /---What can I think--- 

You think me a devil, Madam; a very devil! or you 
could not, after you have put theſe queſtions to me, 
ſeem to doubt the truth of anſwers ſo ſolemnly ſworn to, 

And if I do think thee to, have l not cauſe ? Is there 
another man in the World (I hope, for the ſake of hu- 
man nature, there is not) who could act by any poor 
friendleſs creature as thou hatt ated by ne, whom thou 
hait made friendleſs---And who, before I knew thee, 
had for a friend every one who knew me? 

told you, Madam, before, that my aunt and cou- 
fin were actually here, in order to take leave of you, 
before they fet out for Berkſhire. But the effects of 
my ingrateful crime (ſuch, with ſhame and remorſe, I 
own it to be!) were the reafon you could not fee them. 
Nor could I be fond, that they ſhould fee you Since 
they neither would have forgiven me, had they known 
what had paſſed And what rea ſon had I to expect your 
nlence on the ſubject, had you been recover'd ? 

It ſignifies notaing now, that the cauſe of their ap- 
pearance has been anſwer'd in my ruin, who or what 
they are: But, if thou haſt averr'd thus ſolemnly to two 
falihoods, wha! a wretch do I fee before me !--- 

| thought ſhe had now reaſon to be ſatisfied; and [ 
begged her to allow me to talk to her of to-morrow, as 
of the happieſt day of my life. We have the Licence, 
Madam---And you ut excuſe me, that I cannot let 
you go hence, till I have try'd every way I can try, to 
obtain your forgiveneſs. 

And am I then (with a kind of frantic wildneſs) to 
be detained a priſoner in this horrid houſe ?---Am I, Sir ? 


--- Take care !--- Take care! holding up her hand, me- 


nacing, how you make me deſperate !---If I fall, tho' by 
my own hand, inquiſition will be made for my blood : 
And 
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And be not out in thy plot, Lovelace, if it ſhould be 
ſo---Make /ure work, | charge thee: Dig a hole deep 
enough to cram in and conceal this unhappy body: For, 
depend upon it, that ſome of thoſe, who wil] not ſtir to 
protect me living, will move heaven and earth, to avenge 
me dead! 

A horrid dear creature !----By my ſoul, ſhe made 
me ſhudder! She had need, indeed to talk of her un- 
happineſs, in falling into the hands of the only man in 
the world, who could have uſed her as I have u ſed her! 
She is the only wwoman in the world, who could have 
ſhocked and diſturbed me, as ſhe has done---So we are 
upon a foot in that reſpect. And I think I have the 
2vorſ/l of it by much. Since very little has been my joy; 
very much my trouble: And her puniſhment, as ſhe 
calls it, is over But when mine will, or what it may be, 
who can tell ? 

Here, only recapitulating [think, then, how I muſt be 
affected at the time], I was forced to leave off, and fin 
a ſong to myſelf. I] aimed at a lively air; but I croaked 
rather than ſung: And fell into the old diſmal thirtieth 
of January ſtrain. I hemm'd up for a ſprightlier note; 
but it would not do: And at laſt I ended like a malefac- 
tor, in a dead pſalm- melody. 

High-ho!— I gape like an unfledg'd kite in its neſt, 
wanting to twallow a chicken, bobbed at its mouth, by 
its matauding dam! 

What a devil ails me !=— I can neither think nor 
write! 

Lie down, pen, for a moment !— 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Mr. LoveLace, To joun BELTORD, E: 
"Fn is certainly a good deal in the oblervation, 


That it coſts a man ten times more pains to be wick- 
«d, than it would coſt him to he good. What a confound- 
c4 number of contrivances have I had recourſe to, in 
order to carry my point with this charming creature; 
and, after all, how have I puzzled myſelf by it; and 
yet am near tumbling into the pit, which it was the end 
of all my plots to ſhun! What a happy man had I been, 


with 
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with ſuch an excellence, could I have brought my mind 
to marry when [| firſt prevailed upon her toquit her ta- 
ther's houſe ! But then, as I have often reflected. how 
had I known, that a but bloſſoming beauty, who could 
cariy on a private correſpondence, and run ſuch riſques 
with a notorious wild fellow, was not prompted by in- 
clination, which one day — give ſuch a free liver as 
myſelf, as much pain to reflect upon, as, at the time. 
it gave me pleaſure ? Thou remembereſt the Hoſt's 
tale in Arioſto. And thy experience, as well as mine, 
can furniſh out twenty Fiametta's in proof af the im- 
becility of the ſex. 

But to proceed with my narrative. 

The dear creature reſumed the topic her heart was 
ſo firmly fixed upon; and infiſted upon quitting the 
edious houſe, and that in _ high terms. 

] urged her to meet me the next day at the altar, in 
either of the two churches mentioned in the licence, 
And I beſought her, whatever were her reſolution, to 
let me debate this matter calmly with her. | 

If, the ſaid, I would have her give what I deſired, 
the leaſt moment's conſideration, I muſt not hinder her 
from being her own miſtreſs. To what purpoſe did I 
aſk her conſent, if ſhe had not a power over either her 
own perſon or actions? 

Will you give me your honour, Madam, if I con- 
ſent to your quitting a houſe ſo diſagteeable to you ? 

My honour, Sir! ſaid the dear creature---Alas !--- 
And turned weeping from me with inimitable grace 
As if ſhe had ſaid--Alas ! you have robb'd me of my 
honour. | 

I hoped then, that her angry paſſions were ſubſiding! 
---But I was miſtaken !---For, urging her warmly for 
the day ; and that for the ſake of our mutual honour, 
and the honour of both our families, in this high flown 
and high-ſoul'd ſtrain, ſhe anſwered me: 

And canſt thou, Lovelace, be fo mean---as to wiſh to 
make a wife of the cteatuie thou haſt inſulted, difhonour- 
ed, and abuſed, as thou haſt me? Was it neceſſary to 
humble Clariſſa Harlowe down to the low level of thy 
baſeneſs, before ſhe could be a wite meet tor thee ? 

Vor. V. X Thou 
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Thou hadſt a father, who was a man of honour : A 
mother, who deſerved a better ſon---Thou hadſt an 
uncle, who is no diſhonour to the peerage of a king- 
dom, whoſe peers are more reſpectable than.the nobili- 
ty of any other country. Thou haſt other relations al- 
ſo, who may be thy boaſt, tho? thou canſt not be theirs, 
And canſt thou not imagine, that thou heareſt them 
calling upon thee; the dead from their monuments ; 
the living from their laudable pride ; not to diſhonour 
thy antient and ſplendid houſe, by entering into wed- 
lock, with a creature whom thou hait levelled with the 
dirt of the ſtreet, and claſſed with the vileſt of her ſex ? 

I extoll'd her greatneſs of foul, and her virtue. I ex- 
ecrated myſelf for my guilt: And told her, how grate- 
ful to the manes of my anceſtors, as well as to the wiſhes 
of the living, the honour I ſupplicated for, would be. 

But ſtill ſhe inſiſted upon being a free agent; of ſeeing 
. herſelf in other lodgings before ſhe would give what ! 
urged the lea/? confideration. Nor would ſhe promiſe 
me favour even then, or to permit my viſits. How, 
then, as [ aſked her, could I comply, without reſoly- 
ing to loſe her for ever? 

She put her hand to her forehead often as ſhe talked ; 
and at laſt, pleading diſorder in her head, retired ; nei- 
ther of us ſatisfied with the other. Bur be ten times 
more disſſatified with me, than | with her. 

Dorcas ſeems to be coming into favour with her 

What now ! what now ! 


Monday Night. 

How determin'd is this lady! Again had ſhe like to 
have eſcaped us! What a fixed reſentment ! — She on- 
ly, 1 find, aſſumed a little calm, in order to quiet ſuſ- 
picion. She was got down, and actually had unbolted 
the ſtreet-door, before | could get to her; alarmed as I 
was by Mrs. Sinclair's cookmaid, who was the only one 
that ſaw her fly thro' the paſſage: Yer lightning was 
not quicker than J. 

Again I brought her back to the dining room, with 
infinite reluctance on her part. And before her face, 
ordered a ſervant to be placed conſtantly at the bottom 
of the ſtairs for the future. : 

£ She 
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She ſeem'd even choak'd with grief and diſappoint- 
ment. 

Dorcas was exceedingly afſiduous about her ; and 
confidently gave it as her own opinion, that her dear la- 
dy ſhould he permitted to go to another lodging, ſince 
this was ſo diſagteeable to her: Were ſhe to be killed 
for ſaying ſo, ſhe would ſay it. And was good Dorcas 
for this afterwards. 

But for ſome time the dear creature was all paſlion 
and violence--- | | 

I ſee, 1 ſee, ſaid ſhe, when I had brought her up, 
what am I to expect from your new proteſlions, O vilelt 
of men I- 

Have [ offered to you, my beloved creature, any thing 
that = juſtify this impatience, after a more hopeful 
calm 

She wrung her hands She diſorder'd her head dreſs. 
She tore her ruffles. She was in a perfect phrenſy. 

] dreaded her returning malady : But entreaty rather 
exaſperating, I affected an angry air—l bid her expet 
the worſt ſhe had to fear—And was menacing on, in 
_ to intimidate her, when, dropping down at my 
cer. 

'T will be a mercy, faid ſhe, the higheſt act of mercy 
you can do, to kill me outright upon this ſpot--- This 
happy ſpot, as I will, in my laſt moments, call it !--- 
Then, barring, with a ſtill more frantic violence, part 
of her inchanting neck---Here, here, ſaid the ſoul har- 
rowing beauty, let thy pointed mercy enter! Ard | 
will thank thee, and forgive thee all the dreadiul paſt ! 
_ ---With my lateſt gaſp will I forgive and thank thee ! 
Or help me to the means, and I wil! myſelr 
put out of thy way ſo miſerable a wretch : And blets 
thee for thoſe means ! 6 

Why all this extravagant paſſion, why all theſe ex- 
clamations? Have I offered any new injury to you, my 
dearelt life! What a phrenſy is this! Am I not ready to 
make you all the reparation that I can make you? Had 
I not reaſon to hope 

No, no, no, no---half a dozen times, as fa as ſhe 


could ſpeak, 
H 2 Had 
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Had I not reaſon to hope, that you were meditating 
upon the means of making me happy, and yourſelf not 
miſerable, rather than upon a flight ſo cauſeleſs and fo 
precipitate ?--- 

No, no, no, no, as before, ſhaking her head with 
wild impatience, as reſolved not to attend to what I ſaid. 

My refolutions are ſo honourable, if you will permit 
them to take effect. that I need not be ſolicitious whi- 
aher you go, if you will but permit my vifits, and re- 
ceivemy vows. And, God is my witneſs, that I bring you 
not back from the door with any view to your diſho- 
nour, but the contrary: And this moment I will ſend 
for a miniſter to put an end to all your doubts and fears. 

Say this, and fay a thouſand times more, and bind 
every word with a folemn appeal to that God, whom 
thou art accuſtomed to invoke to the truth of the vi- 
left falſhoods, and all will ſtill de hort of what thou 
haſt vowed and promiſed to me. And, were net my 
heart to abhor thee, and to rife againſt thee for thy 
perjuries, as it does, | would not, I tell thee once more 
] would not, bind my ſoul in covenant with fuch a man, 
for a thouſand worlds! | 

Compoſe yourſelf, however, Madam; for your cn 
ſake, compoſe yeurtelf. Permit me to raiſe you up; 
abhorred as I am of your foul !--- 

Nay, if I muſt not touch you; ſor ſhe wildly flapt 
my hands; but with ſuch a ſweet paſſionate air, her 
boſom heaving and throbbing as ſhe looked up to me, 
that altho' I was mot fincerely enraged, I could with 
tranſport have prefs'd her to mine--- 

If I muſt not touch you, I will not ---But depend up- 
on it (and I aſſumed the ſterneſt air I could aflume. to 
try what that would do), depend upon it. Madam, that 
this is not the way to avoid the evils you dread, Let 
me do what Iwill, I cannot be uſed worſe—— 
Dorcas, be gone! 

She aroſe, Dorcas being about to withdraw, and wild- 
ly caught hold of her arm: O Dorcas! If thou art of 
mine own ſex, leave me not, I charge thee !---Then 
quitting Dorcas, down ſhe threw herfelt upon her knees, 
in the furthermoſt corner of the room, claſping a mm 

wit 
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with her face laid upon the bottom of it. O where 
can I be fate ?---W here, where can I be ſafe, from this 
man of violence ? 

This gave Dorcas an opportunity to confirm herſelf 
in her lady's confidence: The wench threw herſelf at 
my feet, while I ſeemed in violent wrath ; and embra- 
cing my knees, Kill me, Sir, kill me, Sir, if you pleaſe! 
---| muſt throw myſelf in your way, to fave my lady. 
I beg your pardon, Sir---But you muſt be ſet on !--- 
God forgive the miſchief-makers !---But your own 
heart, if left to itſelf, would not permit theſe things! 
---Spare, however, Sir! ſpare my lady, I beſeech you! 
buſtling on her knees about me, as it I were intending 
to approach her lady, had I not been reſtrained by her. 

This, humoured by me, Begone, devil!---Officious 
devil, begone !---ſtartled the dear creature ; who ſnatch- 
ing up haſtily her head from the chair, and as haſtily 
popping it down again in terror, hit her noſe, I ſuppoſe, 
againſt the edge of the chair ; and it guſh'd out with 
blood, running in a ſtream down her boſom; ſhe her- 
{elf too much affrighted to heed it! 

Never was mortal man in ſuch terror and agitation 
as I; for inflantly concluded, that ſhe had ſtabb'd her- 
elf with ſome concealed inſtrument. 

I ran to her in a wild agony---For Dorcas was fright- 
ed out of all her mock interpoſition--- | 
What have you done !---O what h ve you done. 
Look upto me, my deareſt life - ,weet injur'd inno- 
cence, look up to me! What have you done '---Long 
will I not ſurvive you !---And I was i pon the point of 
drawing my ſword to diſpatch myiclf, when I dif- 
cover'd — [ What an unwanly bockhead does this 
charming creature make me at her pleaſure!] that all 
] apprehended was but a bloody noſe, which as far as 
i know (for it could not be ſtopp'd in a quarter of an 

hour,) may have ſayed her head and her intellects. 
Put 1 fee by this ſcene, that the ſweet creature is but 
a pretty coward at bottom; and that I can reriity her 
out of her virulence again me, whenever i put on ſtern- 
nels and anger: but then as a qualifier to the advantage 
this gives me over her, I find myſelf to be a coward too, 
which ] bad not before ſuſpected, fince I was capable of 
3 being 
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being ſo eaſily terrified by the apprehenſions of her of. 
fering violence to herſelf. 


LET TER XXXVII. 
Me. Lovelace Toa Joun BeLrond, E/7 ; 


UT, with all this dear creature's reſentment againſt 

me, I cannot, for my heart, think but ſhe will get 

all over, and conſent to enter the pale with me. Were 

ſhe even to die to-morrow, and to know ſhe ſhould, 

would not a woman of her fenſe, of ber punctilio, and 

in her ſituation, and of ſo proud a family, rather die 

married, than otherwife ?---No doubt but ſhe would; 

altho' ſhe were to hate the man ever ſo heartily. If fo, 

there is now but one man in the world whom ſhe can 
have---And that is Me. 

Now I talk { familiar writing is but talking, Tack] 
thus glibly of entering the pale, thou wilt be ready to 
queſtion me, I know, as to my intentions on this head. 

As much of my heart, as I know of it myſelf, will 
tell thee. —— When I am from her, I cannot ſtill help 
hefitating about marriage, and I even frequently: reſolve 
againſt it ; and am reſolved to preſs my favourite ſcheme 
for cohabitation. But when I am with her, I am ready 
to ſay, to ſwear, and to do, whatever I think will be 
moſt acceptable to her: And were a parfon at hand, I 
mould plunge at once, no doubt of it, into the ſtate. 

I have frequently thought, in cemmon caſes, that it 
is happy for many giddy Rllows [There are giddy fel- 
lows, as well as giddy girls, Jack; and perhaps rhoſe are 
as often drawn in, as theſe], that ceremony and parade 


are neceſſary to the irrevocable ſolemnity ; and that 


there is generally time for a man to recolle& himſelf in 
the ſpace between the heated over-night, and the cool- 


er next morning; or I know not who could eſcape the 


ſweet gypſies, whoſe faſcinating powers are ſo much 
aided by our own raiſed imaginations, 

A wife at any time, I uſed to ſay. I had ever conf- 
dence and vanity enough, to think, that no woman 
breathing could deny her hand, when J held out mine. 
I am confoundedly mortified to find, that this lady is 


able to hold me at bay, and to refute all my hone/t _ 
| at 
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What force [allow me a ſerious refleQion, Jack: It 
will be put down !] What force have evil habits upon 
the human mind! When we enter upon a devious 
ccurſe, we think we ſhall have it in our power, when we 
will, to return to the right path. But it is not ſo, I 
plainly ſee: For, who can acknowledge with more juſ- 
tice this dear creature's merits, and his own errors, 
than I? Whoſe regret, at times, can be deeper than 
mine, for the injuries I have done her ? Whol: reſolu- 
tions to repair thoſe injuries ſtronger ?--Yet how tran- 
ſitory is my penitence ! How ain [I hurried away Canſt 
thou tell by what? O devil of youth, and devil of in- 
trigue, how do ye miſlaid me !--- How often do we end 
in occaſions for the deepeſt remorſe, what we begin in. 
wantonneſs !--- | 

At the preſent writing, however, the turn of the 
ſcale is in favour of matrimony---For I deſpair of car- 
Tying with her my favourite point. 

The lady tells Dorcas, that her heart is broken; and 
that ſhe ſhall live but a little while. I think nothing of. 
that, if we marry. In the firſt place, ſhe knows not 
what a mind unapprehenſive will do for her, in a ſtate 
to which all the ſex look forward with high ſatisfaction. 
How often have the whole ſacred conclave been thus 
deceived in their choice of a pope ; not conſidering. 


that the new dignity is of itſelf ſufficient to give new 


life !---A few months heart's-eaſe will give my charmer 
a quite different notion of things: And I dare ſay, as I 
have heretofore ſaid (a, once married, and I am mar- 
ried for life. 

[ will allow, that her pride, in one ſenſe, has ſuffered' 
abaſement:: But her triumph is the greater in every 0- 
ther. And while I ean think, that all her trials are but 
additions to her honour, and that I have laid the foun- 
dations of her glory in my own ſhame, can I be called. 
cruel, if | am not affected with her grief, as ſome men. 
would be ?--- | | 

And for what ſhould her heart be broken? Her will is. 
unviolated-:--At preſent, however, her will is unviolated. 
The deſtroying of good habits, and the introducing of 
bad, to the corrupting.of the whole heart, is che viola- 

| tion. 


(a) See p. 175 of this Volume. 
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tion. That her will is not to be corrupted, that her 
mind is not to be debaſed, ſhe has hitherto unqueſtio- 
nably proved. And if ſhe give cauſe for further trials, 
and hold faſt her integrity; what ideas will ſhe have to 
dwell upon, that will be able to corrupt her morals ?--- 
What weſtigia, what remembrances, but ſuch as will 
inſpire abhorrence of the attempter ? 

What nonſenſe then to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a mere no- 
tional violation, as ſhe has ſuffered, ſhould be able to 
cut aſunder the ſtrings of life? 

Her religion, married, or not married, will ſet her 
abore making ſuch a trifling accident, ſuch an involun- 
* ſuffering, fatal to her. | 

uch conſiderations as theſe, they are, that ſupport 
me againſt all apprehenſion of bugbear conſequences : 
And I would have them have weight with thee; who 
art ſuch a doughty advocate for her. And yet I allow 
thee this; That ſhe really makes too much of it: Takes 
it too much to heart. To be ſure ſhe ought to have 
forgot it by this time, except the charming, charming 
conſequence happen, that ſtill I am in hopes will hap- 
pen, were [ to proceed no further. And, if ſhe appre- 
hend this herſelf, then has the dear over-nice ſoul ſome 
reaſon for taking it ſo much to heart: And yet would 
not, I think, refuſe to legitimate. 

O Jack! had I an imperial diadem, I ſwear to thee, 
that l would give it up, even to my enemy, to have one 
charming boy by this lady. And ſhould ſhe eſcape me, 
and no ſuch effect follow, my revenge, on her family, 
and, in ſuch a caſe, on herlelt, would be incomplete, 
and I ſhould reproach myſelf as long as I lived. 

Were I to be (ure, that this foundation is laid And 
why may I not hope it is ?], I ſhould not doubt to have 
her ſtill (hould ſhe withitand her day of grace) on my 
own conditions: Nor ſhould I, if it were fo, queſtion 
that rewived affection in her, which a woman ſeldom 
fails to have for the father of her firſt child, whether 
born in wedlock, or out of it. | 

And pr'ythee, Jack, ſee in this a/piration, let me call 
it, a diſtinction in my favour from other rakes ; Who al- 
moſt to a man follow their inclinations, without troub- 


ling themſelves about conſequences. In imitation, as _ 
wou 
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would think, of the flrutting villain of a bird, which 
from feather'd Iady to feather'd lady purſues his impe- 
rial pleafures, leaving it to his ſleek paramours to hatch 
the genial product, in holes and corners of their own 
finding out, | 


LETTER XXXVIII. 
Ar. LoveLace, To Jonx BeLrond, E; 


Tueſday Morn. Tune 20. 


ELL, Jack, now are we upon another foot to- 
gether. This dear creature will not ler me be 
good. She is now authorizing all my plots by ber own 
example. | 
Thou muſt be partial in the higheſt degree, if now 
thou blameſt me for reſuming my 1 ſchemes, ſince 
in that caſe I ſhall but follow her clue. No forced con- 
ſtruction of her actions do I make on this occafron, in or- 
der to juſtify a bad cauſe, or a worſe intention. A little 
pretence, indeed, ſerved the wolf, when he had a mind 
to quarrel with the lamb; but this is not now my caſe. 
For here (Wouldſt thou have thought it ?) taking ad- 
vantage of Dorcas's compaſſionate temper, and of ſome 
warm expreſſions, which the tender-hearted wench let 
fall againſt the cruelty of men; and wiſhing to have it 
in her power to ſerve her; bas ſhe given her the follow- 
jag Note, ſigned by her maiden name: For ſhe has 
thought fit, in poſitive and plain words, to own to the 
pitying Dorcas, that ſhe is not married. 


Monday, June 19 


1 The underwritten do hereby promiſe, that, on my 
coming into poſſeſſion of my cavn eſtate, | will provide 
for Dorcas Martindale ina gentlewoman-like manner, in 
my own houſe : Or, if I do not ſoon obtain that poſſeſfhon, 
or ſhould firſt die, I do hereby bind myſelf, my executors, 
and adminiſtrators, te pay to her, or her order, during 
the term of her natural life, the ſum of five pounds on 
each of the four uſual quarterly days in the year; that is 
to ſay, twenty pounds by the year; on condition that ſhe 


fuith- 
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faithfully aff me in my eſcape from an illegal confine: 


ment, which I now labour under. The firſt quarterly 
payment to commence, and be payable, at the end of three 
months immediately following the day of my deliverance. 
And I do alſo promiſe to give her, as a teſtimony of my ho- 
nour in the reſt, a diamond ring, which I have ſbewed 
her. Witneſs my hand, this nineteenth day of June, in 
the year above written. 
Crartssa HARLOWE. 


Now, Jack, what terms wouldſt thou have me to 
keep with ſuch a ſweet corruptreſs ?—Seeſt thou not 
how ſhe hates me ?—Seeſt thou not, that ſhe is reſolvęd 
never to forgive me ?—Seeſt thou not, however, that fie 
wuſt diſgrace herſelf in the eye of the world, if ſhe ac- 
tually ſhould eſcape ?---That ſhe muſt be ſubjected to in- 
finite diſtreſs and hazard ?---For whom has ſhe to re- 
ceive and protect her? Yet to determine to riſque all 
theſe evils! And furthermore to ſtoop to artifice, to be 
guilty of the reigning vice of the times, of bribery and 
corruption! O Jack, Jack ! /ay not, wwrite not, another 
word in her favour ! | | 

Thou haſt blamed me for bringing her to this houſe: 
But had I carried her to any other in England, where 
there would have been one ſervant or inmate capable 
either of compaſſion or corruption, what muſt have been 
the conſequence ? 

But ſeeſt thou not, however, that, in this flimſy con- 
trivance, the dear implacable, like a drowning man, 
catches at a ſtraw to ſave herſelf !---A ſtraw ſhall ſhe 
find to be the reſuge ſhe has reſorted to. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Mr. LoveLacs, To Joun BeLrorD, E: 


Tueſday Morn. 16 0 Cleck. 

JT ill !—Exceeding ill !---as Dorcas tells me, in 
order to avoid ſeeing me- And yet the dear foul 

may be ſo in her ind But is not that equivocation ? 
Some one paſſion predominating, in every human breaſt, 
breaks thro' principle, and controuls us all. Mine is 
love and revenge taking turns. Hers is Hatred. But this 
| is 
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is my conſolation, that Hatred appeaſed, is love begun ; 


or love renew'd, | may rather ſay, if love ever had foot- 
ing here. | | 


But reflectioning apart, thou ſeeſt, Jack, that her plot 


is beginning to work. 'T'o-morrow it is to break out. 
I have been abroad, to ſet on foot a plot of circum- 
vention. All fair now, Belford ! 
[ infiſted upon viſiting my indiſpoſed fair one. Dor- 
cas made officious excuſes for her. I curſed the wench 
in her hearing for her impertinence ; and ſtamp'd, and 
made a clutter ;---which was improved into an appre- 
henſion to the lady, that I would have flung her faith- 
ful confidants from the top of the ſtairs to the bottom. 
He is a violent wretch !---But Dorcas (dear Dorcas 


now it is), thou ſhalt havea friend in me to the laſt day 
of my life. 


And what now doſt think, the name of her gond angel 


is ?---Why Dorcas Martindale, Chriſtian and ſuper (no 
more Wykes) as in the promiſary note in my former--- 
And the dear creature has bound her to her by the moft 
ſolemn obligation, befides the tie of intereſt. 

Whither, Madam, do you deſign to go when you 
get out of this houſe ? 


I will throw myſelf into the firſt open houſe I can find, 


and beg protection till I can get a coach, or a lodging 


in ſome honeſt family. 
What will you do for cloaths, Madam? ——T doubt 


you'll not be able to take any away with you, but what 


you'll have on. 


O no matter for-cloaths, if I caa but get out of this 
houſe. 

What will you do for money, Madam? I have heard 
his Honour expreſs his concern, that he could not pre- 
vail upon you to be obliged to him, tho' he apprehend- 
ed, that you mult be ſhort of money. | 

O, I have rings, and other valuables. Indeed I have 
but four guineas, and two of them, I found lately wrapt 
up in a bit of lace, deſigned for a charitable ule : But 
now, alas! Charity begins at home! But I have one 
dear friend left, if the be living, asTI hope in God ſhe is! 
to whom I can be obliged, if I want. O Dorcas! I 
nas ere now have heard from her, if I had had fair 
play, | | 

Well, 
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A Well, Madam, yours is a hard lot. I pity you at my 
eart! 

Thank you, Dorcas !---I am unhappy, that I did not 
think before, that I might have confided in thy pity, and 
in thy ſex. 

I pitied you, Madam, often and often : But you 
were always, as I thought, diffident of me. And then 
I doubted not but you were married ; and I thought his 
Honour was unkindly uſed by you. So that I thought 
it my duty to wiſh well to his Honour, rather than to 
what I thought to be your humours, Madam. Would 
to heaven, that I had known before, that you were not 
married {---Such a lady !---Such a fortune! To be fo 

Ah, Dorcas! I was baſely drawn in! My youth! 
My ignorance of the world !---And I have ſome things 
to reproach myſelf with, when I look back! 

Lord, Madam, what deceitful creatures are theſe 
men !--- Neither oaths, nor vows!---I am ſure! I am 
ſure !---And then with her apron the gave her eyes half 
a dozen hearty rubs- I may curſe the time that I came 
inte this houſe! 

Here was accounting for her bold eyes! And was it 
not better to give up a houſe, which her lady could not 
think worſe of than ſhe did, in order to gain the repn- 
tation of a ſincerity, than by offering to vindicate it, to 
make her proffered ſervices ſuſpected ? 

Poor Dorcas! +Bleſs me! how little do we, who bave 
lived all our time in the country, know of this wicked 
town {--- | 

Had | been able to write, cried the veteran wench, I 
ſhonld certainly have given ſome other near relations I 
have in Wales, a little int/ing ef matters; and they 
would have ſaved me from---from---from--- 

Her ſobs were enough. The apprehenſions of wo- 
men on ſuch ſubjeRs are ever aforehand with ſpeech. 

And then, ſobbing on, ſhe lifted her apron to her tace 
again. She ſhewed me how. 

Poor Dorcas !--Again wiping her own charming eyes. 

All love, all compaſſion, is this dear creature to every 
ore in affliction, but me. 3 

n 
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And would not an aunt protect her kinſwoman? — 
Abominable wretch ! 

can't I can't I can't—fay, my aunt was privy to 
it. She gave me good advice. She knew not for a 
great while, that I was---that I was---that I was- 
ugh !---ugh !---ugh !— 

No more, no more, good Dorcas !--What a world 
we live in !---What a houſe am I in! But come, don't 
weep (tho' ſhe herſelf could not forbear) : My being be- 
trayed into it, tho' to my own ruin, may be a happy 
event for thee: And, it J live, it (hall. 

I thank you, my good lady, blubbering. I am for- 
ry, very ſorry, you have had fo hard a lot. But it may 
be the ſaving of my ſoul, if | can get to your ladyſhip's 
houle. — Had I but known that vour ladyſhip was not 
married, I vould have eat my own fleſh, before, before, 
before--- b 
Dorcas ſobb'd and wept. The lady ſighed and wept 
alſo. 

But now, Jack, for a ſerious reflection upon the 
premiſes. 

How will the good folks account for jt, that Satan 
has ſuch faithful inſtruments, and that the bond of wick- 
edneſs is a ſtronger bond, than the ties of virtue ?---As 
if it were the nature of the human mind to be villain- 
ous. For here, had Dorcas been good, and tempted, 
as ſhe was tempted, to any thing evil, | make no 
doubt, but ſhe would have yielded to the temptation, 

And cannot our fraternity, in an hundred inſtances, 
give proot of the like predominance of vice over vir- 
tue? And that we have rifqued more to ſerve and pro- 
mote the intereſts of the former, than ever a good man 
did to ſerve a good man or a good cauſe ? For have we 
not been prodigal of life and fortune ? Have we not 
defied the civil magittrate upon occaſion ; and have we 
not attempted reſcues, and dared all things, only to 
extricate a pounded profligate ?--- 

Whence, Jack, can this be ? 

O I have it, I believe. The vicious are as bad as they 
can be ; and do the devil's work without looking after ; 


while he is continually ſpreading ſnares for the others; 
Vor. V. Y and, 
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and, like a ſkilful angler, ſuiting his baits to the fiſh he 
angles for. 

Nor let even honeft people, fo called, blame poor Dor- 
cas for her fidelity in a bad cauſe. For does not the Ge- 
neral, who implicitly ſerves an ambitious prince in his 
unjuſt deſigns upon his neighbours, or upon his own op- 
prefled ſubjects; and even the Lawyer, who, for the 
take,o7 a paltry fee, undertakes to whiten a black cauſe, 
and to defend it againſt one he knows to be good, do 
the very ſame thing as Dorcas ? And are they not both 
every whit as culpable? Yet the one ſhall be dubbed 
a hero, the other a charming fellow, and be contended 
for by every client; and his double-paced abilities ſhall 
carry him thro' all the high preferments of the Law with 
reputation and applau'e. 

Well but, what ſhall be done, fince the lady is ſo 
much determined on removing ? Is there no way to 
cblige her, and yet to make the very act ſubſervient to 
my own views ?--I fancy ſuch a way may be found out. 

I will ſtudy for it 

Suppoſe 1 luſter her to make an eſcape ? Her heart is 
in it. If ſhe effect it, the triumph ſhe will have over 
me upon it will be a counterbalance for all ſhe has fut- 
tered, 

| will oblige her if I can. 


LET TE RR XL. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Joun BeLrorp, E/; : 
red witha ſucceſſion of fatiguing days and ſleepleſs 
nights, and with contemplating the precarious ſitu- 
ation I ſtand in with my Beloved, I fell into a profound 
reſrerie; which brought on fleep ; and that produced 
a dieam ; a tortunate dream; which, as I imagine, will 
aſio:d my working mind the means to effect the obliging 
double purpoſe my heart is now once more ſet upon. 
hat, as I have often contemplated, is the enjoyment 
of the fineſt woman in the world, to the contrivance, the 
buſtle, the ſurprizes, and at laſl the happy concluſion of 
a well laid plot? — The charming roundabouts, to come 
the neareſt way home; the doubts; the apprehenſions; 
the heart-akings, the meditated triumphs.--'l heſe are the 


joys that make the bleiling dear,--For all the reſt, what is 
It (== 
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it ?--- What but to find an angel in imagination dwin- 
dled down to a woman in fact ?---%ut to my dream. 

Methought it was about nine on Wednefday morn- 
ling that a chariot, with a dowager's arms upon the 
doors, and in it a grave matronly lady [not unlike Mo- 
ther H in the {ace ; but in her heart O how un ike !] 
ſtopp'd at a grocer's ſhop, about ten doors on theo her 
fide of the way, in order to buy ſome groceries: And 
methought Dorcas, having been out to lee i! tne coat 
were clear for het lady's flight, and i! a coach were to 
be got near the place, eſpied this chariot with the dow- 
ager's arms, and this matronly lady: And what, me- 
thought, did Dorcas, that ſubtle traitreſs, do, but whip 
up to the old matronly lady, and, liiting up her v@ ce, 
ſay, Good my lady, permit me one word with your 
Ladyſhip. 

What thou haſt to ſay to me, ſay on, quoth the old 
lady; the grocer retiring, and ſtanding atoot, to give 
Dorcas leave to ſpeak; who, methought, ia Words 
like theſe, accoſted the lady. 

* You ſeem, Madam, to be a very good lady ; and 
here in this neighbourhoood, at a houſe of no high e- 
pute, is an innocent lady of rank and fortune, beauti- 
ful as a May morning, and youthful as a roſe-bud, 
and full as ſweet and lovely; who has been trick'd 
thither by a wicked gentleman, ptactited in the ways 
of the town ; and this very night will the be ruined, 
if ſhe get not out of his hands. Now, O Lady! it 
you will extend your compaſſionate goodnels to this 
fair young lady, in whom, the moment you beho'd 
her, you will ſee cauſe to believe all I fay ; and let 
her but have a place in your chariot, and remain in 

your protection for one day only, till me can fend a 

man and a horſe to her rich and powerful friends; 
you may fave from ruin a lady, who has no equal for 

* virtue as well as beauty.” 

Methought the old lady moved with Dorcas's ſtory, 
anſwered and faid, * Haſten, O daniſel, who in a happy 
moment art come to put it in my power to ſerve the 
innocent and the virtuous, which it has always been 
my delight to do: Halten to this young lady, and bid 
* her hie hither to me with all ſpeed ; and tell her, 

2 that 
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* that my chariot ſhall be her aſylum : And if I find all 
that thou ſayeſt true, my houſe thall be her ſanctuary, 
* and I will protect her from ail her opprefſors.' 

Hercupon, methought, this traitreſs Dorcas hied 
back to the lady, and made report of what ſhe had done. 
And, mcthought, the lady highly approved of Dorcas's 
proceeding, and bleflec her for her good thoucht. 

And I liſted up wine eyes, and behold the lady iſſued 
out of the houſe, and without looking back, ran to the 
chariot with the dowager's coat upon it, and was 1e- 
ceived by the matronly lady with open arms, and 
Welcome, welcome, welcome, fair young lady, who 
* to well anſwer the deſcription of the faithful dumſel: 
* And | will carry you inſtantly to my houſe, where 
* you ſhall meet with all the good uſage your heart can 
* With ior, till you can appriſe your rich and powerful 
* friends of your paſt dangers, and preſent eſcape.” 
bank you, thank you, thank you, thank you, 
worthy, thrice worthy lady, who afford fo kindly 
your protection to a moſt unhappy young creature, 
who has been baſely ſeduced and betrayed, and bruught 
do the very briak of deſtrudion.! 

Methought then the matronly lady, who had by the 
time the young lady came to ner, bought and paid for 
the zoos ſhe wanted, ordered her coachman to drive 
home with all ſpeed; who ſtopped not till he hail arrived 
in a certain feet, not far from Lincolns-inn- fields where 
the matroniy lady lived in a ſumptuous dwelling, replete 
with dam els who wrought cuijoully in mu ſlius, cam- 
b:icks, and fine linen, and in every good work that in- 


anſtrious damſels love to be imployed about, except 


the loom and the ſpinning wheel. 

And methought, all the way the young lady and the 
old lady rode, and after they came in, till dinner was 
ready, the young lady blled up the time with the diſ- 
wal account of her wrongs and her ſufferings, the like 
of Which was never heard by mortal ear; and this in 
ſo moving a manner, that the good old lady did no- 
thing but weep, and ſigh, and ſob, and inveigh againſt 
the a'ts of wicked men, and againſt that abominable 
*Equire Lovelace, who was a plotting villain, methought 
me ſaid ; and, more than that, an unchained beelzebub. 

Methought 
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Methought 1 was in a dreadful agony, when I found 
the lady had eſcaped ; and in my wrath had like to have 
ſlain Dorcas, and our mother, and every one I mer. 
But, by ſome quick tranſition, and ſtrange metamor- 
phoſis, which dreams do not uſually account for, me- 
thought, all of a ſudden, this matronly lady was turged 
into the famous Mother H. herielf ; and, being an od 
acquaintance of Mother Smclair, was prevailed upon 
to alliſt in my plot upon the young lady 

Then, methought, followed a ſtrange fcene ; for, Mo- 
ther H. longing to hear more of the young lady's itory, 
and night being come, beſought her to accept of a place 
in her own bed, in order to have ail the talk to them- 
ſ{clves. For, methought, two young nieces of hers had. 
broken in upon them in the middle of the diſmal tale. 

Accordingly going early to bed, ant the tad ory be- 
ing reſumed, with as great earneitr©!; on one fide, as 
attention on the other, before the young lady had gone 
far in it, Mother H. methought was taken with a hit of 
the cholic ; and her tortures increaling, was obliged ta 
riſe, to get a cordial the uſed to find ſpecific in this dit. 
order, to which ſhe was unhappily ſubject. 

Having thus riſen, and ſept to her cloſet, methought 
ſhe let ſall the wax taper in her return; and then [O u- 
tamorphotis ſtill ſtranger than the former !---V part un- 
accountable things are dreams !], coming to bed again in 
the dark, the young lady, to her infinite aſtoniſtznent, 
grief, and furprize, found Mother II. turned into a young 
perſon of the other fex: And altho Lovelace waz the 
avborred of ber ſoul, yet tearing it was lome other per - 
ton, it was matter of fone conſolation to her, when the 
found i: was no other than himtel!, and that ſhe had 
been wil the bedfellow of but one and the fame man. 

A itrange promiſcuous huddle of adventures follow - 
ed; ſcenes perpetualiy ſhitting; now nothing heard 
from the lady, but, fighs, groans, exclamations, ſaint— 
ings, dyings,---From the gentle man, but vows, ptomiles, 
proteſtations, diſclaimers of purpoties purſued ; and ail 
the gentle and ungentle preſſures oi the lover's war tare. 

Then, as quick as thought {for dreams, thou knoweſt, 
contine not themſelves to the rules of the drama], enſued 
recoveries, lyings-in, chiiſtenings, the liniling boy, 

3 amply, 
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amply, even in her own opinion, rewarding the ſuffer. 
ing mother. 

Then the grandfather's eſtate yielded up, poſſeſſion 
taken of it— Living very happily upon it :—Her beloved 
Norton her companion; Miſs Howe her viſitor ; and 
(admirable! thrice admirable!) enabled to compare notes 
with her; a charming girl, by the ſame father, to her 
friend's charming boy ; who, as they grow up, in order 
to conſolidate their mammas friend ſhips [for neither 
have dreams regard to conſanguinity] intermarry; change 
names by act of parliament, to enjoy my eftate ;—and 
I know not what of the like incongruous ſtuff. 

I awoke, as thou mayeſt believe, in great diſorder, 
and rejoiced to find my charmer in the next room, and 
Dorcas honeſt. | 

Now thou wilt ſay, this was a very odd dream. And 
yet (for I am a ſtrange dreamer) it is not altogether 
improbable, that ſomething like it may happen; as the 
pretty fimpleton has the weakneſs to confide in Dorcas, 
whom, till now, ſhe diſliked. 

But I forgot to tell thee one part of my dream ; and 
that was, That, the next morning the lady gave way to 
ſuch tranſports of grief and reſentment, that ſhe was 
with difficulty diverted from making an attempt upon 
her own life. But, however, at laſt, was prevailed 
upon to reſolve to live, and to make the belt of them at- 
ter. A letter, methought, from Capt. Tomlinſon 
helping to pacify her, written to appriſe me, that her 
uncle Harlowe would certainly be at Kentiſh-town on 
Wedneſday night June 28. the following day, the 29th, 
being his anniverſary birth-day ; and he doubly defirous, 
on that account, that our nuptials ſhould be then pri- 
vately ſolemnized in his preſence. 

But is Thurſday the 2qth her uncle's anniverſary, me- 
thinks thou aſkeſt ? --It is; or elle the day of celebrati- 
on ſhould have been earlier ſtill. Three weeks agol 
heard her ſay it was; and | have down the birth-day of 
every one of her family, and the wedding-day of her ta- 
ther and mother. The minuteſt circumſtances are often 
of great ſervice, in matters of the laſt importance. 

And what ſayeſt thou now to my dream? 


Who 
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Who ſays, that ſleeping and waking, I have not fine 
helps from ſome body, ſome ſpirit rather, as thou'lt be 
apt to ſay ?—But no wonder that a Beelzebub has his 
devilkins to attend his call. | 

can have no manner of doubt of ſucceeding in Mo- 
ther H.'s part of the ſcheme ; for will the lady (who re- 
ſolves to throw herſelf into the fir? houſe ſhe can enter 
or to beſpeak the protection of the fir perſon ſhe meets; 
and who thinks there can be no danger out of this houſe, 
equal to what ſhe apprehends from Me in it) ſeruple to 
accept of the chariot of a dowager, accidentally offer- 
ing? And the lady's proteQion engaged by her faithful 
Dorcas, ſo highly bribed to promote her eſcape ?—And 
then Mrs. H. has the air and appearance of a venerable 
matron, and is not ſuch a forbidding devil as Mrs. Sin- 
clair. 

The pretty ſimpleton knows nothing of the world ; 
nor that people who have money never want aſſiſtants 
in their views, be they what they will. How elſe could 
the princes of the earth be ſo implicitly ſerved as they 
are, change they hands ever ſo often, and be their pur- 
poſes ever fo wicked ? 

If I can but get her to ge on with me till Wedneſday 
next week, we ſhall be ſettled together pretty quietly 
by that time. And indeed it ſhe has any gratitude, and 
has in her the leaſt of her tex's foibles, ſhe muſt think I 
deſerve her favour, by the pains ſhe has coſt me. For 
dearly do they all love, that men fhould take pains 
about them, and for them. 

And here for the preſent, I will lay down my pen, 
and congratulate myſelf upon my happy invention (ſince 
her obſtinacy puts me once more upon exercifing it)— 
But with this reſolution, | think, That, if the preſent 
contrivance fail me, I will exert all the faculties of my 
mind, all my talents, to procure for myſelf a legal right 
to her favour, and that in defiance of all my antipathies 
to the married ſtate ; and of the ſuggeſtions of the great 
devil out of the houſe, and of his ſecret agents in it.— 
Since, if novo ſhe is not to be prevailed upon, or drawn 
in, it will be in vain to attempt her further. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XLI. 
Mr. LoveLace, To John BTITORD, E/: 


| Tueſday night, Fune 20, 
O admittance yet to my charmer ! She is very ill 
—in a violent fever, Dorcas thinks. Yet will have 
no advice. 

Dorcas tells her how much I am concerned at it. 

But again let me aſk, Does this lady do right to make 
herſelf ill, when ſhe is not ill? For my own part, liber- 
tine as people think me, when I had accafior to be ſick, 
I took a doſe of ipecacuana, that 1 might not be guilty 
of a falſehood ; and moſt heartily ck was I; as ſhe, 
who then pitied me, full well knew. But here to pre- 
tend to be very ill, only to get an opportunity to run 
away, in order to avoid forgiving a man who has of- 
fended her, how unchriſtian If good folks allow them- 
ſelves in theſe breaches of a known duty, and in theſe 
preſumptuous conttivances to deceive, who, Belford, 
ſhall blame us ? 

[ have a ſtrange notion, that the matronly lady will 
be certainly at the grocer's ſhop at the hour of nine to- 
morrow morning: For Dorcas heard me tell Mrs. Sin- 
clair, that I ſhall go out at eight preciſely ; and then 
ſhe is to try for a coach: And it the dowager's chariot 
ſhould happen to be there, how lucky will it be for my 
charmer ! How ſtrangely will my dream be made out ! 

have juſt received a letter from Captain Tomlinſon, 
Is it not wonderſul! For that was part of my dream ! 

I ſhall always have a prodigious regard to dreams 
henceforward. I know not but I may write a book 
upon that ſubjeR ; for my own experience will furniſh 
out a great part of it. Glanville of Witches, and Bax- 
ters Hiſtory of Spirits and Abparitions, and the Royal 
Inſignificant's Demonology, will be nothing at all to 
Lovelace's Reſweries. 

The letter is juſt what I dream'd it to be. Jam only 
concerned, that uncle John's anniverſary did not happen 
three or four days ſooner ; for ſhould any new misfor- 
tune befal my charmer, ſhe may not be able to ſupport 
her ſpirits ſo long, as till Thuſday in the next week. 


Yet it will give me the more time for new expedients, 
_ ſhould 
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ſhould my preſent contrivance fail; which I cannot, 
however, ſuppoſe. 


To RonerT Lovetace, Ei; 


Dear Sir, Monday, Tune 19. 
Can now return you joy, for the joy you have given 
me, as well as my dear friend Mr. Harlowe, in the 

news of his beloved niece's happy recovery ; for Ie is 
determined to comply with her wiſhes, and yours, and 
to give her to you with his own hand. 

As the ceremony has been neceſſarily delayed by rea- 
ſon of her illneſs, and as Mr. Harlowe's Birth-day is on 
Thurſday the 29th of this inſtant June, when he enters 
into the ſeventy-fourth year of his age; and as time may 
be wanted to complete the dear lady's recovery; he is 
very deſirous, that the marriage ſhall be ſolemnized up- 
on it ; that he may afterwards have double joy on that 
day, to the end of his life. 

For this purpoſe, he intends to ſet out privately, * 
as to be at Kentiſh-town on Wedneſday fe'nnight in the 
evening. 

All the family uſed, he ſays, to meet to celebrate it 
with him; but as they are at preſent in too unhappy a 
ſituation for that, he will give out, that, not being able 
to bear the day at home, he has reſolved to be abſent 
for two or three days. 

He will ſet out on horſeback, attended only with one 
truſty ſervant, for the greater privacy. He will be at 
the moſt creditable-looking public houſe there, expect- 
ing you both next morning, if he hear nothing from me 
to prevent him. And he will go to town with you after 
the ceremony is performed, in the coach he ſuppoſes 
you will come in. 

He is very deſirous that I ſhould be preſent on the 
occaſion. But this I have promiſed him, at his requeſt, 
that I will be up before the day, in order to ſee the fet- 
tlements executed, and every thing properly prepared. 

He is very glad that you have the licerice ready. 

He ſpeaks very kindly of you, Mr. Lovelace ; and 
ſays, that, if any of the family ſtand out after he has 
ſeen the ceremony performed, he will ſeparate 3 

them, 
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them, and unite himſelf to his dear niece and her inte- 
relts 

I owned to you, when in town, that I took flight 
notice to my dear fliend of the miiunderſtanding be- 
tween you and his niece ; and thar I did this, for fear 
the lady ſhould have ſhewn any little diſcontent in his 
preſence, were Ito have been able to prevail upon him 
to go up in perſon, as then was doubtful. But I hope 
nothing of that diſcontent remains now, 

My abſence, when your meſſenger came, muſt ex- 
cuſe for not writing by him. 

Be pleaſed to make my moſt reſpectſul compliments 
acceptable to the admirable lady, and believe me to be 
Your moſt faithful and obedient ſervant, 

AnTony TOMLINSON. 


This letter I ſealed, and broke open. It was brought, 
thou mayeſt ſuppoſe, by a particular meſſenger ; the 
ſeal tuch a one as the writer need not be aſhamed of. I 
took care to inquire after the captain's health, in my 
Beloved's heating ; and it is now ready to be produced, 
as a pacifier, according as ſhe ſhall tate on or reſent, if 
the two metamorphoſes happen puriuant to my won- 
deriul dream; as, having great faith in dreams, I dare 
ſay they will.— I think it will not be amiſs in changing 
my cloaths, to have this letter of the worthy Captain 
he in my Beloved's way. 


LETTER: XLII. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BrLroxb, E/q; 


Wedn. Noon, June 21. 


HAT ſhall I ſay now !—I who but a few hours 

ago had ſuch faith in dreams, and had propoſed 
out of hand to begin my treatiſe of Dreams ſleeping and 
Dreams-waking, and was pleaſing myſelf with the dia- 
loguings between the old matronly lady, and the young 
lady; and with the two metamorphoſes (abſolutely aſ- 
ſured that every thing would happen as my dream 
chalked it out) ; ſhall never more depend upon thoſe 


flying 
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flying follies, thoſe illuſions of a fancy depraved, and 


Tun wad. 

Thus confoandedly have matters happened. 

I went out at eight o'clock in high good humour with 
myſelf, in order to give the ſought- for opportunity to 
the plotting miſtreſs and corrupted maid ; only order- 
ing Will. to keep a good look out out, for tear his lady 
ſhould miſtruſt my plot, or miſtake a hackney-coach for 
the dowager-lady's chariot. But firit I fent to know 
how ſhe did; and received for anſwer, Very ill: = Had 
a very bad night : Which latter was but too probable : 
Since this I know, that people who have plots in their 
heads as ſeldom hawe as deſerve good ones. 

I deſired a phyſician might be called in; but was re- 
fuſed. 

I took a walk in St. James's prak, congratulating my- 
ſelf all the way on my rare inventions: Then, impati- 
ent, | took coach, with one of the windows guize up, 
the other alm up playing at bo-peep at every chariot 
I faw paſs in my way to Lincoins-inn-fields : And, 
when arrived there, I ſent the coachman to deſire any 
one of Mother H.'s family to come to me to the coach- 
ſide, not doubting but I ſhould have intelligence of my 
fair tugitive there ; it being then half an hour after 
ten. . 
A ſervant came to me, who gave me to underſtand, 
that the matronly lady was juſt returned by herſelf in 
the chariot. | 

Frighted out of my wits, I alighted, anc heard from 
the Mother's own mouth, that Dorcas had engaged her 
to protect the lady; but came to tell her afterwards, 
ont ſhe had changed her mind, and would not quit the 

oule. 

Quite aſtoniſh'd, not knowing what might have hap- 
pen'd, I order'd the coachman to laſh away to our mo- 
ther's. 

Arriving here in an inſtant, the fitſt word J alk'd, 
was, If the lady were fate (a) ! 


{a) Mr. Lovelace gives here a very circumſtantial relation of 
al that palled between the Lady and Durcas, But as he could 
only 
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only gueſs at her motives for refufing to go off, when Dorcas told 
her, that ſhe had engaged for her the Protection of the dowager 
lady, it is Roughe proper to omit his relation, and to ſupply it by 
ſome memoranda of the Lady's. But it is firſt neceſſary to account 
for the occaſion on which thoſe memoranda were made. 

The reader may remember, that in the letter wrote to Miſs 
Howe on her eſcape to Hampſtead (5%, ſhe promiſes her to give 
her the particulars of her flight at leiſure, 

She had indeed tboughts of continuing her acaount of every 
thing that had paſſed between her and Mr. Lovelace, ſince her 
laſt narrative letter, But the uncertainty ſhe was in from that 
time, with the execrable treatment ſhe met with on her being 
deluded back again: followed by a week's delirium ; had hither- 
to hindered her from proſecuting her intention, But, neverthe- 
leſs, having it ſtill in her view to perform her promiſe, as ſoon 
as ſhe had opportunity, ſhe made minutes of every thing as it paſ- 
ſed, in order to help her memory: — Which, as ſhe obſerves, in 

one place, ſhe could leis truſt to ſince her late diſorders than before. 

In theſe minutes, or book of memoranda, ſhe obſerves, * That 
© having apprehenſions that Dorcas might be a traitreſs, ſhe would 
* have got away while ſhe was gone out to ſee for a coach ; and 
actually lid down ſtairs with that intent. But that, ſeeing 
* Mrs. Sinclair in the entry, [whom Dorcas had planted there 
while ſhe went out], © ſhe ſpeeded up again, unſeen”, 

She then went up to the Dining-room, and ſaw the Letter of 
Captain Tomlinſon: On which ſhe obſerves in her memorandum- 
book as follows : 

How am I puzzled now ! He might leave this letter on pur- 


 ** poſe: None of the other papers left with it being of any conſe- 


«© quence :— What's the alternative! To ſtay, and be the wife of 
« the vileſt of men—How my heart reſiſts that To attempt to 
« get off, and fail, ruin inevitable!—Dorcas may betray me !—l 
„doubt ſhe is till his implement At his going out, he whiſ- 
«4 pered her, as I ſaw, unobſerved—In a very familiar manner 


% too--- Never fear, Sir, with a courteſy, 


In her agreeing to connive at my eſcape, ſhe provided not- 
for her own ſafety, if I got away! Yet had reaſon, in that caſe, 
to expect his vengeance; and wants not forethought.— To 
have taken her with me, was to be in the power of her intel- 
« ligence, if a faithleſs creature.—-Let me, however, tho'l part 
„not with my caution, keep my charity Can there be any 
« woman fo vile to woman ?—O yes !—Mrs, Sinclair: Her aunt 
The Lord deliver me !---But, alas I have put myſelf out 
of the courle of his protection by the natural means---And ara 
« already ruin'd !---A father's curſe lkewiie againſt me l- Ha- 
« ving made vain all my friends cautions and tolicitudes, I mul} 
„ not hope for miracles in my faveur ! : 

« If I do eſcape, what may become of me, a poor, helpleſs, 

% delerted 


4% See Vel. iv. f. 35%, 


% however. 
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« deſerted creature !—Helpleſs from ſex l- From circumſtan- 
« ces !---Expoſed to every danger !---Lord proteQ me! 

„His vile man not gone with him !---Lurking hereabouts, no 
doubt, to watch my ſteps !---I will not go away by the chariot, 


* 


© That this chariot ſhould come fo opportunely !---S9 like fo 
« many oppor tunelies !---that Dorcas ſhould have the ſudden 
„ thought !---Should have the courage with the thought, to ad- 
« dreſs a lady in behalf of an abſolute ſtranger to that lady !---- 
« That the lady ſhould fo readily conſent !---Yet the tranſaction 
« between them to take up ſo much time; their diſtance in de- 
* gree conſider d: For, arduous as the caſe was, and precious 
as the time, Dorcas was gone above half an hour! Yet the 
* chariot was ſaid to be ready at a grocer's not many doors off 

Indeed ſome elderly ladies are talkative : And there are, no 
doubt, ** ſame good People in the world 
But that it ſhould chance to be a widow lady, who could ds 
what ſhe pleaſed: That Dorcas ſhould know her to be fo, by 
the Lozenge! Perſons in her ſtation not uſually, ſo knowing, 
I believe in heraldry. 
« Yet ſome may !---For ſervants are ſo fond of deriving collate- 
ral honours and diſtinct ions, as I may call them from the qua- 
lity, or people of rank whom they ſerve. my 
«© But his fly ſervant not gone with him !---Then this letter 
of Tomlinſon's. --- 
© Altho' I am reſolved never to have this wretch, yet, may I 
not rhrow myſelf into my uncle's protection at Kentijh-Town ar 
Highgate, if I cannot eſcape before; and jo get clear of him P- 
May not the evil I know, be leſs than what I may fall into, 
if I can avoid further villainy ?---Further villainy he has not 
yet threatened---freely and juſtly as I have treated him!---1 
will not go, I think. At leaſt, unleſs I can ſend this fellow 
* out of the way (a). 


40 
«C 


* 


++ 


* 


o 


* 


* 


© The fellow a villain! The wench, I doubt, a vile wench. 
Atleaſt, concerned for her own ſafety. Plays off and on about 
a coach. | 

All my hopes of getting off, at preſent, over !--- Unhappy 
creature !---to what further evils art thou reſerved! O how my 
heart riſes, at the neceflity I muſt ſtill be under to fee and 
converſe with ſo very vile a man!“ 


(a) She tried to do this ; but was prevented by the fellew's pre- 
tending to put his ancle cut, by a ſlip d:wn ftairs----* A trick,” 
Jays i contriving maſter, in his omitted relaticn, * | had learacd 
him, on a like occaſion, at Amiens.“ 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn Berronp, E; 


Wedneſday Afternoon. 


[appointed in her meditated eſcape ;—— obliged, 
againſt her will, to meet me in the dining-room 
and perhaps apprehenſive of being upbraided for 
her art in feigning herſelf ill; I expected that the dear 
perverſe would begin with me with ſpirit and indigna- 
tion. But J was in hopes, from the gentleneſs of her 
natural diſpoſition, from the conſideration which I ex- 
pected from her, on ker ſituation on the letter of Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon, which Dorcas told me ſhe had ſeen, 
und from the time ſhe had had to cool and refleQ, finee 
the laſt admitted me to her preſence, that ſhe would not 
have carried it ſo ſtrongly thro' as ſhe did. 

As | entered the dining-room, I congratulated her 
and myſelf upon her ſudden recovery. And would 
have taken her hand with an air of reſpeQful ten- 
2 neſs. But ſhe was reſolved to begin where ſhe left 
off. 

She turned from me, drawing in her hand, with 2 
repulſing and indignant aſpect -I meet you once more, 
ſaid ſhe, becauſe I cannot help it. What have you to 
ſay to me? Why am I to be thus detained againſt my 
will ? 

With the utmoſt ſolemnity of ſpeech and behaviour, I 
urged the ceremony. I ſaw | had nothing elſe for it.- - 
I had a letter in my pocket, I ſaid (feeling for it, altho' 
J had not taken it Com the table where I left it, and 
which we were then near) the contents of which, if at- 
tendea to would make us both happy. I had been loth 
to ſhew it to her before, becauſe I hoped to prevail upon 
her to be mine ſoonet than the day mentioned in it. 

felt for it in all my pockets, watching her eye 
mean time, which I faw glance towards the table 
wheie it lay. 


I was 
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I was uneaſy that I could not find it---At laſt, di- 
reed again by her ſly eye, I ſpied it on the table at the 
farther end of the room. 

With joy I fetch'd it. Be pfeaſed to read that letter, 
Madam, with an air of ſatisfied aſſurance. 

She took it, and caft her eye over it, in ſuch a care- 
leſs way, as made it evident, that ſhe had read it before * 
And then unthankfuiiy tofs'd it into the window-leat 
before her. 

I urged her to blefs me to-morrow, or Friday morn- 
ing: At leaſt, that ſhe would not render vain her un- 
cle's journey, and kind endeavouts to bring about a te- 
conciliation among us all. 

Among us all, repeated ſhe, v.ith an air equally dif- 
dainful and incredulous O Lovelace, thou art furely 
nearly allied to the grand deceiver, in thy endeavour to 
fuit temptations to inclinations---But what honour, 
what faith, what veracity, were it poſſible that I could 
enter into parley with thee on this ſubject, which it is 
not, may I expect frgm ſuch a man as thou haſt ſhewa 
thyſelf to be? 

I was touched to the quick. A lady of your perfect 
character, Madam, who has feigned herlelf ſick, on 
purpoſe to avoid feeiag the man who adoted her, 
ſhould--- 

I know what thou wouldſt fay, interrupted ſhe.--- 
Twenty and twenty Jow things, that my ſou! would 
have been above been guilty of, and which I have deſ- 
piſed myſelf for, have | been brought inte by the infecti- 
on of thy company, and by the neceſſity thou haſt laid 
me under, of appearing mean. But thank God deſti- 
tute as I am, that I am got, however, ſunk ſo low, as 
to wifh to be thine. 

I, Madam, as the injurer, ought to have patience, 
It is for the injured to reproach. But your uncle is 
not in a plot againſt you, it is to be hoped. There ate 
circumſtances in the letter you have caſt your eyes 
ver- - 

Again ſhe interrupted me, Why, once more I aſk 
thee, am I detamed in this boule ? Do I not ſee my- 
feif furrounded by wretches, who, tho' they wear the ba- 
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me beſeech you, deareſt creature 
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bit of my ſex, may yet, as far as I know, lie in wait for 
my 3383 ? 

She would be very loth, I faid, that Mrs. Sinclair 
and her nieces ſhould be called up to vindicate them- 
felves, and their houſe. 

Would but they kill me, let them come, and wel- 
come. I will bleſs the hand that will ſtrike the blow; 
indeed I will. . 

"Tis idle, very idle, to talk of dying. Mere young- 
lady talk, when controuled by thoſe they hate.—But let 


Befeech me nothing. Let me not be detained thus 
againſt my will !—Unhappy creature, that | am, faid 
ſie, in a kind of phienſy, wringing her hands at the 
ſame time, and turning from me, her eyes lifted up ! 
Thy curſe, O my cruel father, ſeems to be now in the 
height of its operation !—l am in the way of being a 
loſt creature as to both worlds! Bleſſed, bleſſed God, 
faid ſhe, falling on her knees, ſave me, O fave me from 
myſelf, and ſrom this man! 

I ſunk down on my knees by her, exceſſively affected. 
—O that I could recal yelterday !—Forgive me! my 
deareſt creature, ſorgive what is paſt, as it cannot now 
but by one way be retrieved. Forgive me only on this 
condition That my future faith and honour — 

She interrupted me, riſing- If you mean to beg of 
me, Never to ſeek to avenge myſelf by Law, or by an 
appeal to my relations, to my couſin Morden in parti- 
cular, when he comes to England 

D—2n the Law, riſing alſo | She ftarted], and all thoſe 
to whom you talk of appealing ! —I defy both the one 
and the other All | beg, is vou forgiveneſs ; 
and that you will, on my unteigned contrition, re-eſta- 
s:11h me in your ſavour 

O no, no, no! lifting up her claſped hands, I never, 
never vill, never, never can forgive you !——And it 
is a puniſhment worſe than death to me, that I am o- 
bliged to meet you, or to ſee you ! | 

'This is the laſt time, my deareſt life, that you will 
ever ſee me in this poſture, on this occaſion: And again 
I kneeled to her——Let me hope that you will be mine 


next 
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next Thurſday, your uncle's birth-day, if not before. 
Would to Heaven I had never been a villain ! Your in- 
dignation is not, cannot be greater than my remoi ſe— 
and I took hold of her gown ; for ſhe was going from 
me. 

Be remorſe thy portion For thy own ſake. be 
remorſe thy portion! — I never, never will forgive 
thee !-—1T never, never will be thine! Let me re- 
tire Why kneeleſt thou to the wretch whom thou 
haſt ſo vilely humbled ? 

Say but, deareſt creature, you will confider—Say but 
you will take time to refle& upon what the honour of 
doth our families require of you. I wil! not riſe. I will 
not permit you to withdraw (stil —_— her gown), 
till you tell me you will conſider. Take this letter. 
Weigh well your ſituation, and mine. Say you will 
withdraw to conſider; and then I will not preſume to 
with-hold you. 

Compulſion ſhall do nothing with me. Tho' a ſlave, 
a priſoner, in circumſtance, I am no ſlave in my will! 
Nothing will I promiſe thee-- With held, compell4--- 
Nothing will I promiſe thee--- 

Noble creature !- -But not implacable, I hope !- 
Promiſe me but to return in an hour !--- 

Nothing will I promiſe thee ! 

Say but you will ſee me again this evening! 

O that I could ſay---That it were in my power to 
fay---l nerer will ſee thee more !--- Would to Heaven I 
never were to fee thee more ! 

Paſſionate beanty---ftill holding her--- 

I ſpeak, tho' with vehemence, the deliberate wiſh of 
my heart.---O that I could avoid /ooking down upon 
thee, mean groveler, and abject as inſulting Let me 
withdraw! My foul is in tumults! Let me withdraw! 

I quitted my hold to claſp my hands together-- With- 
draw, O ſovereigneſs of my fate !---Withdraw, if you 
will withdraw !---My deſtiny is in your power !---It de- 
pends upon your breath !---Your ſcorn but augments 
my love !---Your reſentment is but too well founded! 
---But, deareſt creature, return, return, with a reſo— 
lution to bleſs with pardon aad peace your faithful ado- 


ver! 
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She flew from me. As ſoon as ſhe found her wings, 
the angel flew from me. I the reptile kneeler, the def- 
picable ſlave, no more the proud victor, aroſe ; and, te- 
tiring, tried to comfort myſelf, that, circumſtanced az 
ſhe is, deſtitute of friends and fortune ; her uncle more- 
over, who is to reconcile all fo ſoon, (as I thank my 
ſtars, ſhe (till believes), expected. 

O that ſhe would forgive me! Would ſhe but 
generouſly forgive me, and receive my vows at the al- 
tar, at the inflant of her forgiving me, that I might 
not have time to relapſe into my old prejudices! —- 
By my ſoul, Belford, this dear girl gives the lye to all 
our rakiſh maxims. There muſt be ſomething more than 
a name in virtue !---I now ſee that there is! Once 
ſubdued, always ſubdued— Tis an egregious falſhood! 
But Oh, Jack, ſhe never was ſubdued. What 
have I obtained, but an increaſe of ſhame, and confu- 
ſion !—While her glory has been eſtabliſhed by her ſuf- 
ferings ! 
bis one merit is, however, left me, that I have 

laid all her ſex under obligations to me, by putting this 
noble creature to trials, which, ſo gloriouſly ſupported, 
have done honour to them all. 

But yet --But no more will I add--W hat a force have 
evil habits---1 will take an airing, and try to fly from my- 
ſelf---Do not thou upbraid me on my weak fits---On my 
contradictory purpolſes---On my irrefolution—And all 
will be well. 


LET TEN XLN. 


Mr. Lovzlack- To John BxLroRD, E; 


| Wedneſday night. 
A Man is juſt now arrived from M, Hall, who tells 


me, that my Lord is in a very dangerous way. 
The gout in his ſtomach to an extreme degree, occaſi- 
oned by drinking a great quantity of limonade. 

A man of 8000/. a year to prefer his appetite to his 
health !—He deſerves to die !—But we have all of us 
dur inordinate paſſions to gratity And they genera” 

ring 
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bring their puniſhment along with them So wit- 
neſſes the nephew, as well as the uncle. 

The fellow was ſent up on other buſineſs; but 
ſttetched his orders a little, to make his court to a ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

Iam glad I was not at M. Hall, at the time my Lord 
took the grateful doſe [It was certainly grateful to him 
at the time]: There are people in the world, who 
would have had the wickedneſs to ſay, that l had per- 
ſuaded him to drink it. 

The man ſays that his Lordſhip was ſo bad when he 
came away, that the family began to talk of ſending 
for me in poſt-haſte. As I know the o'd peer has a 
good deal of caſh by him, of which he ſeldom keeps 
account, it behoyes me to go down as ſoon as I can. 
But what ſhall I do with this dear creature the while ? 
To-morrow over, I ſhall, perhaps, be able 
to anſwer my own queſtion.—I am afraid ſhe will make 
me deſperate. 

For here have I ſent to implore her company, and 
am denied with ſcorn. 


I Have been ſo happy as to receive, this moment, 


a third letter from my dear correſpondent Miſs Howe. 
A little ſevere devil !—It would have broke the heart 
of my Beloved, had it fallen into her hands. I will in- 
cloſe a copy of it. Read it here. 


My deareſt Miſs Harlawe. Tueſtay June 20. 
Afi I venture to wiite to you (almoſt againſt in- 
clination) ; and that by your former conveyance, 
little as I like it, | 
I know not how it is with you. It may be bad ; and 
then it would be hard to upbraid you, for a ſilence you 
may not be able to help. But if not, what ſhall | fay 
ſevere enough, that you have not anſwered either of my 
laſt letters? The firit Ca) of which (and I think it im- 
ported you too much to be ſilent upon. it) you owned 
the receipt of. The other which was delivered into 
your own hands (%, was ſo preſſing tor the favour of a 
line 

(a) Val. iv. p. 328. (6) See p. 157 of this Volume. 
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line from you, that I am amazed I could not be obliged. 
— And till more, that I have not heard from you ſince. 

The fellow made ſo ſtrange a ſtory of the condition 
he ſaw you in, and of your ſpeech to him, that I know 
not what to conclude from it: Only, that he is a ſim- 

le, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who aim- 
ing at deſcriptron, and the ruſtic wonderful, gives an 
air of bumkinly romance to all he tells. That this is 
his character, you will believe, when you are informed, 
that he deſcribed you in grief exceſſive c). yet ſo im- 
proved in your perſon and features, and fo roſy, that 
was his word, in your face, and fo fluſh-coloured, and 
fo plump in your arms, that one would conclude you 
were labouring under the operation of ſome malignant 
poiſon ; and ſo much the rather, as he was introduced 
to you, when you were upon a couch, from which you 
offered not to riſe, or fit up. 

Upon my word, Miſs Harlowe, I am greatly diſtref- 
ſed upon your account; for I muſt be ſo free as to ſay, 
that, in your ready return with your deceiver, you 
have not at all anſwered my expectations, nor acted up 
to your own character: For Mrs. Townſend tells me, 
from the women at Hampſtead, how chearfully you put 
yourfelf into his hands again : Yet, at the time, it was 
impoſſible you ſhould be married! | 

d. my dear, what a pity it is, that you took ſo 
much pains to get from the man!] But you know beſt— 
Sometimes I think it could not be you to whom the rui- 
tic deliver'd my letter. But it muſt too : Yet it is ſtrange 
I could not have one line by him :—Not one :—And 
you ſo ſoon well enough to go with him back again! 

] am not ſure, that the letter I am now writing will 
come to your hands: So ſhall not ſay half that J have 
upon my mind to ſay. But if you think it worth your 
. ewhile to write to me, pray let me know, what fine la- 
dies, his relations, thoſe were, who viſited you at 
Hampſtead, and carried you back again ſo joyfully, to 
a place that I had ſo fully warn'd you—But I wil fay 
no more: At leaſt till I #7oxv more For I can do no- 
thing but wonder, and ſtand amazed! 

Notwithſtanding 
(c) See p. 152.10 155, of this Volume. 
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Notwithſtanding all the man's baſeneſs, 'tis plain, 
there was more than a lurking love Good God—But 
I have one Vet I know not how to have done, neither 
—Yet I muſt— I vill. 

Only account to me, my dear, for what I cannot at 
all account for : And inform me, whether you are real- 
ly married, or not. —And then I ſhall know, Whether 
there muſt, or muſt not, be a period ſhorter than that 
of one of our lives, to a friendſhip which has hitherto 
been the pride and boaſt of | 

| Your Anna Hows. 


Dorcas tells me, that ſhe has juſt now had a ſearch 
ing converſation, as ſhe calls it, with her lady. She is 
willing, ſhe tells the wench, ſtill to place a confidence 
in her. Dorcas hopes ſhe has re- aſſured her; but wiſh- 
es me not to depend upon it. Yet Captain Tomlin- 
ſon's letter mult aſſuredly weigh with her. I ſent it in 
juſt now by Dorcas, defiring her to re-peruſe it. And 
it was not returned me, as | feared it would be. And 
that's a good ſign, I think. 

I fay, I: hin, and I think ; for this charming crea- 
ture, intangled as I am in my own inventions, puzzles 
ze ten thouſand times more than I Ber. 


LET. TEK XLY; 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jonn BeLrorD, E/: 
Thurſday noon, June 22. 


ET me periſh, if I know what to make either of 
myſelf, or of this ſurpriſing creature—Now calm, 
now tempeſtuous—But I know thou loveſt not antict- 
pation any more than me. : 
At my repeated requeſts, ſhe met me at fix this 
morning, She was ready dreſſed ; for ſhe has not 
had her cloaths off ever ſince ſhe declared, that they 
never more ſhould be off in this houſe. And charm- 
ingly ſhe looked, with all the diſadvantages of a three 
hours violent ſtomach-ach (for Dorcas told me, that 
the had been really ill), no reſt, and eyes * _ 
| we 
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ſwell'd with weeping. Strange to me, that thoſe charm. 
ing fountains have not been long ago exhauſted. But 
ſhe is a woman. And I believe anatomiſts allow, that 
women hade more 1watry heads than men. 

Well, my deareſt creature, I hope you have now 
thoroughly conſider'd of the contents of Capta'n Tom- 
linſon's letter. But as we are thus early met, let me 
beſeech you to make this my happy day. 

She looked not favourably upon me. A cloud hung 
upon her brow at her entrance: But as ſhe was going 
to anſwer me, a ſtil] greater ſolemnity took poſſeſſion of 
her charming ſeatures. 

Your air, and your countenance, my beloved crea- 
ture, are not propitious to me. Let me beg of you, 
before you ſpeak, to forbear all further recriminations, 
For already I have ſuch a fenſe of my vileneſs to you, 
that I know not how to bear the reproaches of my own 
mind. 

I have been endeavouring, ſaid ſhe, fince J am not 
permitted to avoid yon, after a compoſure which I ne- 
ver more expected to ſee you in. How long I may en- 
joy it, I cannot tell. But I hope I ſhall be enabled to 
ſpeak to you without that vehemence which I expreſſed 
yeſterday, and could not help it (a). | 

After a pauſe (for | was all attention] thus ſhe pro- 
ceeded. 

It is eaſy for me, Mr. Lovelace, to fee that further 
violences are intended me, if I comply not with your 
purpoſes, whatever they are. I will ſuppoſe them to 
be what you ſo folemniy profeſs they are. But I have 
told you as ſolemnly my mind, that I never will, that 
I never can, be yours; nor, if ſo, any man's upon 
earth. All veng:ance, nevertheleſs, for the wrongs 

you 


(a) The lady in her minutes, ſays, I fear Dorcas is a falſe 
% one. May I not be able to prevail upon him to leave me at 
* my liberty? Better to try, than to truſt to her. If I cannot 
prevail, but muſt meet him and my uncle, I hope I ſhall have 
* fortitude enough to renounce him then. But I would fain avoid 
« qualifying with the wretch, or to give him an expectation 
* which I ictend not to anſwer. If I am miſtreſs of my own re- 
« ſolutions, my uncle himſelf ſhall not prevail with me to bi 
+* my ſoul in covenant with ſo vile a man.“ 
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ou have done me, I diſclaim. I want but to ſlide 
into ſome obſcure corn er, to hide myſelf from you, 
and from every one, who once loved me. The deſire 
Jately ſo near my heart, of a reconciliation with my 
friends, is much abated. They ſhall not receive me 
now, if they would. Sunk in my own eyes, I now 
think myſelf unworthy of their favour. In the anguiſh 
of my ſoul, therefore, I conjure you, Lovelace (tears 
in her eyes), to leave me to my fate. In doing ſo, 
= will give me a pleaſure, the higheſt I now can 

now. 

Whither, my deareſt life — 

No matter whither. I will leave to Providence, 
when I am out of this houſe, the direction of my fu- 
ture ſteps. I am ſenſible enough of my deſtitute condi- 
tion. I know, that I have not now a friend in the 
world, Even Miſs Howe has given me up — or you 
are—But I would fain keep my temper !=—By your 
means I have loſt them all—And you have been a bar- 
barous enemy to me. You know you have. 

She pauſed. 

I could not ſpeak. 

The evils I have ſuffered, proceeded fhe (turning 
from me), however irreparable, are but temporary evils 
— Leave me to my hopes of being enabled to obtain 
the Divine forgiveneſs, for the offence I have been 
drawn in to give to my parents, and to virtue; that ſo 
I mayavoid the evils that are more than temporary. T his 
is now all I have to wiſh for. And what is it that I de- 
mand, that I have not a right to, and from which it js 
an illegal violence to with-hold me 2 

It was impoſlible for me, I told her plainly, to com- 
ply. I beſought her o give me her hand as this very 
day. I could not ive without her. I communicated 
to her my lord's i nets, as a reaſon why 1 wiſh'd not to 
ſtay for her uncle's anniverſary. I heſought her to bleſs 
me with her conſent; and, after the ceremony was 
paſſed, to accompany me Cown to Berks. And thus, 
my dearelt life, iaid I, will you be freed from a houſe, 
to which you have conceived ſo great an antipathy. 


This, 
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This, thou wilt own, was a princely offer. And! 
was reſolved to be as good as my word. I thought ! 
had kill'd my Conſcience, as I told thee, Belford, ſome 
time ago. But Conſcience, I find, tho' it may be tem- 
porarily ſtifled, cannot die ; and when it dare not ſpeak 
aloud, will whiſper. And at this inſtant, I thought J 
felt the revived varleteſs (on but a ſlight retrograde mo- 
tion), writhing round my pericardium like a ſerpent 
and, in the action of a dying one (collecting all its force 
into its head), fix its plaguy fangs into my heart. 

She heſitated, and looked down, as if irreſolute. 
And this ſet my heart up at my mouth. And, believe 
me, I had inſtantly popt in upon me, in imagination, an 
old ſpeQacled . with a white ſurplice thrown 
over a black habit (A fit emblem of the halcyon office, 
which, under a benign appearance, often introduces 
a life of ſtorms and tempeſts), whining and ſnuffling 
thro” his noſe the irrevocable ceremony. 

I hope now, my dear life, ſaid I, ſnatching her 
hand, and preſling it to my lips, that your filence bodes 
me good. Let me, my beloved creature, have but 
your tacit conſent this moment, to ſtep out and engage 
a miniſter And then I promiſed how much my 
whole future life ſhould be devoted to her commands, 
and that I would make her the beſt and tendereſt of 
huſbands, | 

At lait, turning to me, I have told you my mind, 
Mr. Lovelace, faid ſhe, Think you, that I could thus 
ſolemnly---"T here the ſtopt-- IJ am too much in your 
power, proceeded ſhe; Your priſoner, rather than a 
perſon free to chooſe for myſelf, or to ſay what I will 
do or be. But, as a teſtimony that you mean me 
well, let me inſtantly quit this houſe ; and I will then 
give you ſuch an anſwer in writing, as beſt befits my 
unhappy circumſtances, 

And imagineſt thou, faireſt, thought I, that this will 
go. down with a Lovelace? Thou oughteſt to have 
known that free livers, like miniſters of ſtate, never 
part with a power put into their hands, without an 
equivalent of twice the value, | 


I pleaded, 
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I pleaded, that if we joined hands this morning (if 


not. to-morrow ; if not, on Thurſday, her uncle's 


birth day, and in his preſence); and afterwards, as I 
had propoſed, ſet out for Rerks ; we ſhould, of courſe, 
quir this houſe ; and, on our return to rown, ſhould 
have in readineſs the houſe I was in treaty for. 

She anſwer'd me not. but with tears and ſighs: Fond 
of believing what I hoped, | imputed her ſilence to the 
modeſty of her ſex. The dear creature. thought TI, 
ſoleinnly as ſhe began with me, is ruminating, in a 
ſweet ſuſpente, how to put into fit words the gentle 

urpoſes of her condeſcending heart But, looking in 
her averted ace with a ſoothing gentleneſs, I plainl 
perceived, that it was reſentment, and not baſhfulneſs, 
that was ſtrugg ing in her boſom (a). 

At laſt, the broke filence---I have no patience, ſaid 
ſhe, to find myſel! a flave, a pritfoner. in a vile hou'e--- 
Tell me, Sir, in fo many words tell me, Whether it 
be, or be not, your intention to permit me to quit it ? 
To permit me the freedom which is my birthright 
as an Engliſh ſubjeR ? | 

Will not he conſequence of your departure hence be, 
that | ſhall loſe you tor ever, Mladam?- And can I 
bear the tnoughts of that ? 

She flung from me---My foul difdains to hold parley 
with thee, were her violent words---But |! threw my- 
ſelf at her feet, and took hold ot her reluctant ha d, 
and began to imprecate, to vow, to promile---But thus 
the pattiona'e '{eauty, interrupting me, went on: 


{am tick of thee, Maw!---One continue ſtring of 


vov's, oaths, and proteſtations, varied only by time and 
place, fil thy mouth !--- Why cetaineſt thou we? My 
heart rite: again't thee, O thou cruel implement of my 
erother's cauſeleſs vengeance---All | Leg of thee is, that 
thou wilt remit me the future part ot my father's d ead- 
tul curſe! '| he temporary part, bale and ingrateiul as 
thou art! thou hast compleated ! x 
Vol V. A a I was 


(a) The Lady, in her minutes, owns the difficulty ſhe lay un- 
der tu keep her temper in this conference. © But when I found, 
es ſhe, that all my entreaties were ineffeQtual, and that he 
* wes relolved to detain me, I could no longer with-hold my im- 
* patieace,” 
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I was ſpeechleſs !---Well I might !---Her Brother's 
implement l- James Harlowe's implement !---Zounds, 
Jack ! what words were theſe ! 

I let go her ſtruggling hand. She took two or three 
turns croſs the room, her whole haughty ſoul in her air 
Then approaching me, but in ſilence, turning from 
me, and again to me, in a milder voice---I ſee thy con- 
fuſion, Lovelace. Or is it thy remorſe ?---T have but 
one requeſt to make thee.---The requeſt ſo often re- 
repeated That thou wilt this moment permit me to 
quit this houſe. Adieu then, let me ſay, for ever adieu! 
And may'ſt thou enjoy that happineſs in this world, 


which thou haſt robbed me of; as thou haſt of every 


friend I have in it! 

And ſaying this away ſhe flung, leaving me in a con- 
fuſion ſo great, that I knew not what to think, ſay, or 
do. 

But Dorcas ſoon rouſed me---Do you know, Sir, 
running in haſtily, that my lady is gone down ſtairs ! 

No, ſure !---And down I flew, and found her once 
more at the ſtreet door, contending with Polly Horton 
to get out, 

She ruſhed by me into the fore-parlour, and flew to 
the window, and attempted once more to throw up the 
ſaſh---Good people ! good people ! cried ſhe. 

I caught her in niy arms, and liſted her from the 
window. But being afraid of hurting the charming 
creature (charming in her very rage), ſhe ſlid thro my 
arms on the floor ;---Let me die here! Let me die here! 
were her words; remaining jointleſs and immoveable 
till Sally and Mrs. Sinclair hurried in, 

She was viſibly terrified at the ſight of the old wretch, 
while I, ſincerely affected, appealed, Bear witneſs, Mrs. 
Sinclair !---Bear witneſs, Miſs Martin !---Miſs Horton! 
Every one bear witneſs, that | offer not violence to 
this beloved creature! 

She then foupd her ſeet-- O houſe (looking towards 
the windows, and all round her, O houſc) contrived on 
purpoſe for my ruin l -ſaid ſhe---But let not that wo- 
man come into my preſence---Nor that Miſs Horton 
neither, who would not have dared to controul me, had 


ſhe not been a baſe one l ä Hoh, 
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Hoh, Sir! Hoh, Madam ! vociferated the old crea- 
ture, her arms kemboed, and flouriſhing with one foot 
to the extent of her petticoats--- What ado's here about 
nothing !---I never knew ſuch work in my life, between 
a chicken of a gentleman and a tyger of a lady! 
She was viſibly affrighted : And up ſtairs ſhe haſten'd, 
a bad woman is certa nly, Jack, more terrible io her 
own ſex, than even a bad man. ; 
I follow'd her up. She ruſhed by her own apartment 
into the dining room : No terror can make her forget 
her punctilio. 
' To recite what paſſed there of invective exclama- 
tions, threatenings, even of her own lite, on one tide ; 
of expoltulations, ſupplications, and ſometimes mena- 
ces, on the other, would be too affecting; and, after 
my particularity in like ſcenes, theſe things may as well 
be imagined as expreſſed, 

I will therefore only mention, that, at length, I ex- 
torted a conceilion tom her. She had rcaton (a) to 
think it would have been worſe for her on the ſnot, if 
ſhe had not made ic. It was. That ſbe would endea vou 
to make herſelf eaſy, till ſhe ſaw what next Thurſday, 
ber uncle's birth-day, would produce. But O that it 
were not a fin, ſhe paſſionately exclaimed on making 
this poor conceſſion, to put an end to her own life, 
rather than yield to give me but that aſſurance ! 

This, however thews me that ſhe is aware, that 
the reluctantly given aſſurance may be fairly conſtrued, 
into a matrimonial expectation on my ſide. And if 
ſhe will now, even now, look forward, I think, from my 
heart, that I will put on her livery, and wear it for life. 

What a fituation am | in, with all my curſed in- 
ventions ? I am puzzled, confounded, and aſhamed of 

Aa 2 myſelf, 


(a) The Lady mentions, in her memorandum book, that ſhe 
had no other way, as ſhe apprehended, to ſave herſelf from in- 
ſtant diſh»nour, but by making this conceſſion. Her only hope, 
now, ſhe ſays, if ſhe cannot eſcape by Dorcas's connivance (whom, 
nevertheleſs, ſhe ſuſpects), is, to find a way to engage the protec- 
tion of her uncle, and even of the civil magiſtrate, on Thurſday 
next, if neceſſary. “ He ſhall ſee, ſhe ſays, tame and timid as he 
* has thought her, what the dare to do, to avoid ſo hated a com- 
* pulſion; and a man capable of a baſeneſs ſo premeditately vile 
% and inhuman, | 
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myſelf, upon the whole! To take ſuch pains to be a 
villain---But (tor the /iftieth time) let me aſk thee, 
Who would have theught, that there ha been ſuch a 
woman in the n ſhe han beſt take 
care that ſhe carries not her obſtinacy much further. 
She knows not what revenge for lighted love will 
make me do ; 

The buly ſcenes J have juſt paſſed thro', have given 
emotions to my heart, which will not be quieted one 
while. My heait, I fee (on reperuſing what I have 
written), has communicated its tremors to my fingers 
and in ſome places the charaQters are ſo indiſtinct and 
unformed, that thoul't hardly be able to make them 
out. But if one half of them only are intelligible, that 
will be enough to expo e me to thy contempt, for the 
wretched hand I have made of my plots and contrivan- 
ces.---Fut furely, jack, I have gained ſome ground by 
this promiſe. 

And now, one word to the aſſurances thou ſendeſt 
Ie, that thou hal not betrayea my lecrets in i Station 
to this charming creatufe. Thou mighteſt have ſpared 
them, Belford. My ſefpicions held no longer than 
while I wrote about them Ca). For well 1 knew, 
when I allowed myſelf time to think, that thou hadſt 
no principles, no virtue, to be miſled by. A great deal 
of ſtrong envy, and a little of weak pity, I knew to 
be thy motives. Thou couldſt not provoke my anger, 
and my compaſſion thou ever hadſt ; and art now 
more eſpecially intitled to it; becauſe thou art a pitiful 
fellow. | 

All thy new expoſtulations ia my Beloved's behalf, I 
will anſwer when I ſee thee, 


(4) See p. 225. of this Volume. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


Mr. LovzLace, To Jonn BeLronp, Eſq; 
Thurſday night. 


Onfoundedly out of humour with this perverſe 
lady. Nor wilt thou blame me, if thou art my 
friend. She regards the conceſſion ſhe made, as a con- 
ceſſion extorted from her : And we are but juſl where 
we were before ſhe made it. 

With great difficulty I prevailed upon her to favour 
me with her company for one halt hour this evening, 
The neceſſity | was under to go down to M. Hall, was 
the ſubject | wanted to talk to her upon. 

] rold her, that as ſhe had been ſo good as to promiſe, 
that ſhe would endeavour to make herſelf eaſy till ſhe 
faw the Thurſday in next week over, —I hoped, that 
ſhe would not ſcruple to oblige me with her word, 
_ ſhould find her here, at my return from M. 

all. 

Indeed ſhe would make me no ſuch promiſe. No- 
thing of this houſe was mentioned to me, faid ſhe : You 
know it wasnot. And do you think that I would have 
given my conſent to my impriſonment in it 

I was plaguily nettled, and diſappointed too. If I 
go not down to H Hall, Madam, you'll have no ſeru- 
ple to ſtay here, I ſuppoſe, till Thurſday is over. 

If I cannot help myſelf, I muft---But I inſiſt upon 
being permitted to go out of this houſe, whether you 
leave it, or not. | | 

Well, Madam, then I will comply with your com- 
mands. And I will go out this very evening, in queſt 
of lodgings that you ſhall have no objection to. | 

I will have no lodgings of your providing, Sir—1 
will go to Mrs. Moore's at Hampſtead. 

Mrs. Moore's, Madam ?—I have no objeQion to 
Mrs Moote's.---PBut will you give me your promiſe, 
to admit me there to your preſence? 

As do here when I cannot help it. 

A a 3 Very 
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Very well, Madam---Will you be fo good as to let 
me know, what you intended by your promiſe to make 
yourſelf eaſy 

To endeavour, Sir, to make myſelf eaſy——were 
the Words. 

Till you ſaw what next Thurſday would produce? 

Aſk me no queſtions that may inſnate me. I am too 
fincere for the company I am in. 

Let me aſk you, Madam, What meant you, when 
you ſaid, ©* that, were it not a fin, you would die be- 
fore you gave me that aſſurance ?“ 

She was indignantly ſilent. 

You thought, Madam, that you had given me room 
to hope your pardon by it ? 

When I think I ought to anſwer you with patience, 
I will ſpeak. 

Do you think yourſelf in my power, Madam. 

If I were not---and thete the ſtopt.— 

Deareſt creature, ſpeak out- beſeech you, deareſt 
creature, ſpeak out 
She was filent ; her face charming all in a glow. 

Have you, Madam, any reliance upon my honour ? 

Still filent. 

You hate me, Madam. You deſpiſe me more than 
you do the moſt odious of God's creatures. 

You ought to deipiſe me, if I did not. 

You, ſay, Madam, you are in a bad houſe. You 
have no reliance upon my honour--- You believe you 
cannot avoid me 

She aroſe. I beſeech you, let me withdraw. 

I ſnatch'd her hand, riſing, and preſs'd it firſt to my 
lips, and then to my heart, in wild diſorder. She might 
have felt the bounding miſchief ready to burſt its bars-- 
Yon hall go---To your own apartment, if you pleaſe 
But, by the great God of Heaven, I will accompany 
you thither. 

She trembled---Pray, pray, Mr. Lovelace, don't ter- 
rify me ſo! | 

Be ſeared, Madam ! I beſeech you be ſeated. 

I will fit down. | 


Do 
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Do then, Madam — Do then All my ſoul in 
my eyes, and my heart's blood throbbing at my fingers 
ends. 

I will---I will---You hurt me- Pray Mr. Lovelace; 
don't- don't frighten me ſo---And down the fat trem- 
bling; my hand ſtill graſping hrs. | 

hung over her throbbing boſom, and putting my 
other arm round her wailt---And you tay, you hate 
me, Madam---And you fay, you deſpiſe me !- -And 
you ſay you promiſed me nothing 

Yes, yes, | did promile you---!.et me not be held 
down thus--- You fe | lar down when you bid me— 
Why ('iruggling) need you hold me down thus? I did 

romiſe to endeavour to be eaſy till Thurſday was over ! 
Bur you won't let me !---How can | be caty? Pray, let 
me not be thas terrified 

And what, Madam, meant you by your promile ? 
Did you mean any thing in my favour ?---You deſigned 
that | ſhould, at the time, ink you did Did you 
mean any thing in my tavour, Madam? -Did you in- 
tend, that I ſhould /in you did? | 

Let go my hand, Sir--- Hake away your arm from a- 
bout me, ſtruggling, yet trembling— yy ds you gaze 
upon me ſo 

Anſwer me, Madam—-Did you mean any thing in 


my favour by your promiſe ? 


Let me not be thus conſtrained to anſwer. 
Then pauſing, and gaining more ſyirit, Let me go, 


ſaid ſhe; 1 am but a woman---but a weak woman 


But my life is in my own power, tho' my perſon is not 
—I will not be thus conltrained. 

You ſhall not, Madam, quitting her band, bowing, 
but my Heart at my mouth, and hoping farther pro- 
vocation. 

She aroſe and was hurrying away. 

I purſue you not, Madam---1 will try your generoſity 
---Stop---Keturn,---T his moment ſtop, return, if, Ma- 
dam, you would not make me deſperate. 

She ſtopt at the door; burſt into tears--O Lovelace, 
How, how, bave I deſerved 


Be pleaſed, deareſt angel, to return. 


She 
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She came back---but with declared reluQance ; and 
imputing her compliance to terror. 

Terror, Jack, as I have heretofore found out, tho 
I have ſo little benefited by the diſcovery, mult be my 
reſort, if ſhe make it neceſfary---Nothing elſe will do 
with the inflexible charmer. 

She ſeated herſelf over againſt me; extremely diſ- 
compoſed---But indignation had a viſible predominance 
in her features. 

| was going towards her with a countenance intended- 
ly changed to love and ſoftneſs : Sweeteſt, deareſt an- 
gel, were my words in the tendereſt accent :!>—But, 
riſing up, ſhe inſiſted upon my being ſeated at a diſtance 
from her. 

I obeyed —and begged her hand over the table, to 
my extended hand; to fee, as | ſaid, if in any thin 
ſhe would oblige me---But nothing gentle, ſoft, or af 
fectionate would do. She refuſed me her hand !---Was 
ſhe wiſe, Jack, to confirm to me, that nothing but 
terror would do ? 

Let me only know, Madam, if your promiſe to en- 
deawvour to wait with patience the event of next Thurſ- 
day, meant me fayour ? 

Do you expect any voluntary favour from one to 
whom you give not a free choice ? 

Do you intend, Madam, to honour me with your 
hand, in your uncle's preſence, or do you not? 

My heart and my hand ſhall never be ſeparated. 
Why, think you, did I ftand in oppoſition to the will 
of my beſt, my natural friends? | 

1 know what you mean, Madam---Am I then as 
hateful to you as the vile Solmes ? 

Aſk me not ſuch a queſtion, Mr. Lovelace. 

I muſt be anſwered. Am J as hateful to you as the 
vile Solmes. 

Why do you call Mr. Solmes vile? 

Don't you think him ſo, Madam? 

A ſhould I ? Did Mr. Solmes ever do vilely by 
me 

Deareſt creature! don't diſtrat me by hateful compa- 
riſons. And perhaps by a more hateful * 

on't, 
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Don't you, Sir, put queſtions to me, that you know 
T will aniwer truly, tho' my aniwer were ever fo 
much to enrage you. 

My heart, Madam, my ſoul is all yours at preſent. 
But you mu? give me hope, that your promite, in your 
own conſtruction, binds you, no new cauſe to the con- 
trary, to be mine on Thurſday, Huw <lte can I leave 
you ? 

Let me go to Hampſecad and truſt to my ſavour. 

May I truſt to it? -Say, only, May Itruſt to it? 

How will you trutt to 1t it you extort an anſwer to 
this queſtion ? 

Say only, deareſt creature, ſay only, may I truſt to 
your favour, it vou go to Haipttead ? 

How dare you, it, if | muit ſpeak out, expect 
a promiſe of favour from me?—wharta mean creature 
mutt vou think me, after your ingratetul bafene:s to 
me, were I to give you ſuch a promile ? 

Then ſtanding up, 't hou hait made me, O vileſt of 
men! (her hands claſped, and a face crimſoned over 
with indignation) an inmate of the vile of houles 
—— Nevertheleis, while | au in it, I ſhall have a 
heart incapable of any thing but abhorrence of that and 
of thee ! | | 

And round her looked the angel, and upon me, with 
fear in her iweet aſpect of the con{equence of her ſree 
declaration. —But what a devil mult 1 have been, I, who 
love bravery in a man, had | not been more ſtruck with 
admiration of her fortitude at the in{lant, than ſtimula- 
ted by revenge ? 

Nobleſt of creatures! —And do you think I can leave 
you: and niy interelt in ſuch an excellence, precarious ? 

Jo piomiſe! — No hope !—lt you make me not deſpe- 
rate, may lightning blaſt me, if 1 do you not all the 
Juitice tis in my power to do you! 

If you have any intention to oblige me. leave me at 
my own liberty, and let me not be detained in this abo- 
minable houſe lo be conſtrained as ] have been con- 
ſtrained! Jo be ſtopt by; our vile agents! Lo be brought 
up by torce, and to be bruiſed, in my own defence 
againſt ſuch illegal violeacc!—1 dare to die, Lovelace 
— And 
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—And the perſon that fears not death is not to be in- 
timidated into a meanneſs unworthy of her heart and 
principles! 

Wonderful creature? But why, Madam, did you lead 
me to hope for ſomething favourable for next Thurſ- 
day ?---Once more make me not deſperate- With all 
774 magnanimity, glorious creature! [I was more than 

ali frantic, Belford] You may, you may---But do not, 
do not make me brutally threaten you !---Do not, do 
not make me deſperate ! 

My aſpeR, I believe, threaten'd ſill more than my 
words. [ was rifing---vhe aroſe---Mr. Lovelace, be 
paciftied --You are even more dreadful than the Love- 
lace I have long dreaded---Let me retire---I aſk your 
leave to retire --You really frighten me---Yet I give 
you no hope---From my heart ] ab —--—- 

Say not, Madam, you abhor me---You muſt, for your 
own ſake, conceal your hatied---At leaii not avow it. 
I ſeized ner hand. 


Let me rethe. -- Let me retire, ſaid ſhe - in a manner 
out of breath. 

I will only ſay, Madam, that I refer myſelf to your 
generoſity. My heart is not to be truſted at this inſtant. 
As a mark of my ubmiſſion to your will, you ſhall, if 
you plenſe, withdraw.---But Iwill not go to M. Hall--- 
Live or die my uncle, I will not go to M. Hall---But 
will attend the effect of your promiſe. Remember, Ma- 
dam, you have promiſed to endeavour to make yourſelf 


eaſy, till you ſee the event of next Thurſday---Next 


Thurſday, remember, your uncle comes up, too ſee us 
married=--That's the event Lou think ill of your 
Lovelace---Do not, Madam, ſuffer your own morals to 
be degraded by the infection, as you called it, of his ex- 
ple. 

Away flew the charmer, with this half-permiſſion--- 
And no doubt thought, that the had an eſcape---nor 
without reaton. 

I knew not for half an hour what to do with my- 
ſelf. Vexed at the heart. nevertheleſs, now ſhe was 
from me, when I reflected upon her hatred of e | 
an 
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and her defiances, that I ſuffered myſelf to be ſo over- 
awed, checked, reſtrained 

And now I have written thus far (having of courſe re- 
collected the whole of our converſation), Il am more and 
more incenſed againſt myſelf. 

But I will go down to theſe women---and perhaps 
ſuffer myſelf to be laugh'd at by them. 

Devil fetch them, they pretend to know their own 
ſex. Sally was a woman well educated-- Polly alſo--- 
Both have read, both have ſenſe---Ot parentage not 
contemptible---Once modeſt both---Still they ſay had 
been modeſt, but for me---Not intirely indelicate now; 
tho? too little nice for my perſonal intimacy, loth as they 
both are to have me think ſo. -The old one too, a wo- 
man of family, tho” thus (from bad inclination, as well 
as at firſt from low circumſtances) miſerably funk ; — 
And hence they all pretend to remember what once they 
were; and vouch for the inclinations and hypocriſy of 
the whole ſex ; and wiſh for nothing fo ardently, as 
that I will leave the perver'e lady to their management, 
while I am gone to Berkſhire : undertaking abſolutely 
for her humility and pafſiveneſs on my return ; and con» 
tinually boaſting of the many perverſe creatures whom 
they have obliged to draw in their traces. 

They often upbraidingly tell me, that they are ſure I 
ſhall marry at latt :—— And Sally, the laſt time I was 
with her, had the confidence to hint, that, when a wife, 
ſome other pei ſon would not find half the diſſiculty, 
that I had found. - Confidence, indeed! But yet I muſt 
ſay, That this dear creature is the only woman in the 
world, of whom I ſhould not be jealous. And yet, if 
a man gives himſelf up to the company of theſe devils, 
they never let him reſt, till he either ſuſpect or hate his 
wite. 

But a word or two of other matters, if poſſible, 

Methinks, I long to know how cautes go at M. Hall, 
have another private intimation, that the old peer is 
in the greateſt danger. 

I muſt go down. Yet what to do with this lady the 
mean while -T heſe curſed women are lull of cruelty 
and enterprize. She will never be eaſy with them in my 

abſence, 
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abſence. They will have provocation and pretenee 
therefore. Rut woe be to them, it — 

Yet what will ven2-cance do, a:ter an inſult commit- 
ted? be two nymphs will have jealous rage to goad 
them on- - And what will with-holu a jealous and alrea- 
dy-ruined woman? 

Jo ler her go elſewhere; that cannot be done. IT am 
fil! rg olvad to be honell, it ſhe'll give me hope: If yet 
ſhe'!l tet me be honeit But I fee how ſhe'll be, after 
the contention Nig will ce tainle have hetween her teſent- 
ment, and the tenor the had renion for, from out laſt 
co'verfation So let this ſubject reſt ill the morning, 
And to the old cer once more. 

I thall have a good deal of troultile, T reckon, tho' no 
ſofdid man, to be decent on the expected occaſion, 
Then how to act (i who am no hypocti'e) in the days 
of condolement ! What farces have | ro go through; 
and to be a principal actor in them — I try to think 
of my own latte end; a grey beard, and a graceleſs 
heir; in order to make me lerious. 

Thou, Belford knoweſt a good deal of this fort of 
g 'mace ; and can? help a gay heart to a little of the 
di mal. But then every teaiure of thy face is cut out 
for it. My heart may be touched, perhaps, fooner 
than thine; for, believe me, or not, | have a very 
tender one :---Put then, no man lo king in my face, be 
the occation tor grief ever o great, will believe at 
heart to be deeply diſtreſſed 

All is placid, eaty, ſerene, in my countenance. SOr- 
ro cannot fit half an hour together upon it. Nay, I 
believe, that Lord M's recovery, ſhould it happen, 
would not affect me above a quarter of an hour. Only 
the new icerery (and the pieatuie of aping an Heracli- 
tus to the {amily. white | ama Democtitus among my 
p vate friends), or J want nothing that the vil Veer 
c - leave me. Wheretiore then ſhould grief fadven and 
di ort fuch bythe, ſuch jocund features as mine ? 

But as fo thine. were there mu: der committed in the 
ſtreet. and thou wert bur palſing by, rhe murderer even 
in ſight, the pufſuett would quit m, and lay hold of 
thee ; And thy very looks would hang, as well as ap- 
preend thee, 


But 
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But one word to buſineſs, Jack. Whom dealteſt thou 
with for thy blacks? -Wert thou well uſed ?---I ſhall 
want a plaguy parcel of them. For I intend to make 
every ſoul of the family mourn---Qut/ide if not In. 


LI TF en. 
Mr. Lovelace To Jon BeLrord, Ey; 


Tune 23. Friday Morning. 
Went out early this morning, on a deſign that I 
know not yet whether I ſhall or ſhall not purſue ; 
and on my return found Simon Parſons, my Lord's 
Berkſhire Bailiff (juſt before arrived), waiting for me 
with a meſſage in form, ſent by all the family, to preſs 
me to go down, and that at my Lord's particular defire; 
who wants to fee me before he dies. 

Simon has brought my Lord's chariot and fix (perhaps 
my own by this time), to carry me down. I have or- 
dered it to be in readine's by four to-morrow morning. 
The cattle ſhall ſmoke for the delay; and by the reſt 
they'll have in the interim, will be better able to bear it. 

| am ftill reſolved upon matrimony, if my fair Per- 
verſe will accept of me. But, if ſhe will not---why then 
I mutt give an uninterrupted hearing, not to my conſci- 
ence, but to theſe women below. 

Dorcas had acquainted her Lady with Simon's arri- 
val and errand. My Beloved had defired to ſee him. 
But my coming in prevented his attendance on her, juſt 
as Dorcas was inſtructing him what queſtions he ſhould 
not anſwer to, that might be aſked of him. 

I am to be admitted to her preſence immediately, at 
my repeated requeſt---Surely the acquiſition in view will 
help me to make all up with her- She is juſt gone up 
to the dining-room. 


Nothing will do, Jack !---I can procure no favour 
from her, tho' ſhe has gbtained from me the point which 
ſhe bad ſet her heart upon. | 

I will give thee a brief account of what paſſed be- 
tween us. 


Vol. V. | Bb ] foot 
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I firſt propoſed inſtant marriage ; and this in the moſt 
fervent manner : But was denied as fervently. 
Would ſhe be pleaſed to aſſure me, that ſhe would 
ſtay here only till Tueſday morning? I would but juſt 
o down, and fee how my Lord was---To know whe- 
thay he had any roy particular to ſay, or injoin me, 
while yet he was ſenſible, as he was very earneſt to ſee 
me---Perhaps I might be up on Sunday---Concede in 
ſomething ! I beſeech you, Madam, ſhew me ſome lit- 
tle conſideration. 

Why, Mr. Lovelace, muſt I be determined by your 
motions ?--- Think you, that I will voluntarily give a 
ſanction to the impritonment of my perſon ? Ot what 
importance to me ought to be your ſtay or your return? 

Give a ſanfion to the impriſonment of your per ſun! 
Do you think Madam, that I fear the Law? 

I might have ſpared this fooliſh queſtion of defiance, 
but my pride would not let me. I thought ſhe threa- 
tened me, Jack. 

I don't think fo, Sir---You are too brave to have any 
regard either to moral or divine ſanctions. 


'Tis well, Madam !---But aſk me any thing I can do 


to oblige you; and I will oblige you, tho' in nothing 


will you oblige me. 
Then I aſk you, then I requeſt of you, to let me go 


to Hampſtead. 
I pauſed---and at laſt---By my ſoul you ſhall---This 


very moment | will wait upun you, and fee you fixed 


there, if you'll promiſe me your hand on Thurſday, in 


pieſence of your uncle. | 
I] want not you to fee me fixed-I will promiſe nothing, 


Take care, Madam, that you don't let me ſee, that 
T can have no re'iance upon your ſuture favour. 

I have been uſed to be threatened by you, Sir-- But 
I will accept of your company to Hampſead---I will be 
ready to go in a quarter of an hour---My cloaths may 


be lent after me. | |; 
You know the condition, Madam--- Next 'Thurſday. 


You dare not truit--- 
My infinite demerits tell me, that I ought not- Ne- 
vertheleſs { evi/! conhde in your generofity---'I o-mor- 


row morning (no ew cauy/e atiſing to give reaſon to ihe 
con- 
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8 as early as you pleaſe, you may go to Hamp- 
ead. 

This ſeemed to oblige her. But yet ſhe looked with a 
a face of doubt. 

I will go down to the women. And having no bet- 
ter judges at hand, will hear what they ſay upon my 
critical fituation with this proud beauty, who has fo 
inſolently rejected a Lovelace kneeling at her feet, tho” 
making an earneſt tender of himſelf for a huſband, in 
ſpite of all his prejudices to the ſtate of ſhackles. 


LETT ER XLVIIl. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Joun BerirorD, E/j; 


UST come from the women. 

Have I gone ſo far, and am I afraid to go farther ? 
— Have I not already, as it is evident by her bheha- 
viour, ſinned beyond forgiveneſs? = A woman's teers 
uſed to be to me but as water ſprinkicd on a glowing 
fre, which gives it a fiercer and brighter blaze: 
What defence has this lady, but her tears and her elo- 
quence? She was before taken at no weak advantage. 
She was in/en/ible in her moments of trial. Had ſhe 
been ſenſible, ſhe muſt have been ſenſible. So they 
ſay. The methods taken with her have augmented 
her glory and her pride. She has now a tale to tell, 
that ſhe may tell, with honour to herſelf. No accom- 
plice inclination. She can look me into confuſion, 
withoat being conſcious of ſo much as a thought, 
which ſhe need to be aſhamed of.” 

This, Jack, the ſubſtance of my conference with the 
women. 

To which let me add, that the dear creature now 
ſees the neceſſity I am in to leave her. Detecting me 
is in her head. My contrivances are of ſuch a nature, 
that I muſt appear to be the moſt odious of men, if I 
am detected on this ſide matrimony. And yet | have 
promiſed as thou ſeeſt, that ſhe ſhall ſet out to Hamp- 


| Read, as ſoon as ſhe pleaſes in the morning, and that 


without condition on her fide. | 
Doſt thou aſk what I meant by this promiſe ? 
Bb 2 | 


Na 
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No new cauſe ariſing was the proviſo on my fide; 
thou'lt remember. But there vill be a new cauſe 

Suppoſe Dorcas ſhould drop the promifary-note given 
her by her lady? Servants, eſpecially thoſe who can- 
not read or write, are the moſt careleſs people in the 
world of written papers. Suppoſe I take it up?—At a 
time too, that I was determined that the dear creature 
ſhould be her own miſtreſs? — Will not this detection 
be a new cauſe — A cauſe that will carry againſt her 
the appearance of Ingratitude with it? 

That ſhe deſigned it a ſecret from me, argues a fear of 
detection, and indirectly a ſenſe of guilt. I wanted a 
pretence. Can I have a better? If I am in a violent 
paſſion upon the detection, is not paſſion an univerſally 
allowed extenuator of violence ?---Is not every man 
and woman obliged to excuſe that fault in another, 
which at times they find attended with ſuch ungover- 
nable effects in themſelves ? 

The mother and fiiterhood, ſuppoſe, brought to ſit in 
judgment upon the vile corrupted ?--- The leaſt benefit 
that muſt accrue from the accidental diſcovery, if not a 
pretence ſor perpetrati.n (which, however, may be the 
caſe), an excuſe for renewing my orders for her deten- 
tion till my return from M. Hall (the fault her own); 
and for keeping a ſtricter watch over her than before; 
with direction to ſend me any letters that may be writ- 
ten by her or zo her.---And when I return, the devil's 
in it if I find nota way to make her chooſe lodgings for 
herſelf (fince theſe are fo hateful to her), that ſhall an- 
ſwer all my purpoſes; and yet no more appear to di- 
rect her choice, than I did before in theſe. 

Thou wilt curſe me, when thou comeſt to this place. 

I know thou wilt. But thinkeſt thou, that, after ſuch a 
ſeries of contrivance, I will loſe this inimitable woman, 
for want of a little more? A Rake's a Rake, Jack !---- 
And what Rake is with-held by principle from the per- 
petration of any evil his heart is ſet upon, and in which 
C thinks he can ſucceed ?---Beſides, am | not in ear- 
neſt as to marriage ?---Will not the generality of the 
world acquit me, if I % marry? And what is that 
injury which a church rite will at any time repair? Is not 
the cataſtrepbe of every ſtory that ends in wedlock ** 
apt)» 
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happy, be the difficulties in the progreſs to it ever ſo 
reat ? ; 

, But here, how am I ingroſſed by this lady, while poor 
Lord M. as Simon tells me, lies groaning in the dread- 
fulleſt agonies? - What mult he ſuffer ?—Heaven re- 
lieve him !--I have a too compaſſionate heart. And fo 
would the dear creature have found, could I have 
thought the worlt of her ſufferings equal to the lighteſt 
of his. I mean as to fact; for, as to that part of hers, 
which ariſes from extreme ſenſibility, I know nothing 
of that ; and cannot therefore be anſwerable for it. 


LETTER ALIX. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Joun BeLronn, Ei; 


1 come from my charmer. She will not ſuffer 
me to ſay half the obliging, the tender things, 
which my honeſt heart is ready to overflow with. A 
confounded ſituation, that, when a man finds himſetf 
in humour to be eloquent, and pathetic at the ſame 
time, yet cannot engage the miſtreſs of his fate to lend 
an air to his fine ſpeeches. 

T can account now, how it comes about, that lovers 
when their miſtreſſes are cruel, run into ſolitude, and 
diſburthen their minds to flocks and flones- For am I 
not forced to make my complaints to thee? 

She claimed the performance of my promiſe, the mo- 
ment ſhe ſaw me, of permitting. her (haughtily ſhe 
ſpoke the word) to go to Hampſtead, as ſoon as | were- 
gone to Berks. 

Moſt chearfully I renewed it. 

She deſired me to give orders in her hearing. 

I ſent for Dorcas and Will. They came. Do you 
both take notice (But, perhaps, Sir, I may take you with. 
me), that your lady is to be obeyed in all her commands. 
She purpoſes to return to Hampſtead as ſoon as | am gone 
— My dear, will you not have a ſervant to attend you ? 

I hall want no ſervant there. 

Will you take Dorcas ? 

If I ſhould want 8 I can ſend for her. 

b 3 
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Dorcas could not but fay, She ſhould be very proud 

Well, well, that may be at my return, if your lady 
permit Shall I, my dear, call up Mrs. Sinclair, 
and give her orders to the ſame effect, in your hearing ? 

I deſire not to fee Mrs. Sinclair ; nor any that belong 
to her. 

As you plea'e, Madam. 

And then (the ſervants being withdrawn) I urged her 
again for the aſſurance, that ſhe would meet me at the 
altar on Thurſday next But to no purpoſe. May ſhe 
not thank herſelf for all that may tollow ? 

One favour, however, I would not be denied; to 
be admitted to paſs the evening with her. 

All ſweetneſs and ob!equiouſneſs will I be on this oc- 
caſion My whole ſoul thall be poured out to move 
her to forgive me If ſhe will not, and if the promiſary- 
note ſhould fall in my way, my revenge will, doubtleſs, 
take total poſſeſſion of me. | 

All the houle in my intereſt, and every one in it not 
only engaging to intimidate, and aſſiſt, as occaſion ſhall 
offer, but (taking all their experience upon my ſucceſs, | 
it it be not my own fault what muſt be the conſe- 
quence ? | 

This, Jack, however, ſhall be her laſt trial; and if 
ſhe behave as nobly in and after this ſecond attempt (all 
her ſenſes about ber), as ſhe has done after the firft, ſhe 
will come out an angel upon full proof, in ſpite of man, 
woman, and devil: Then ſhall there be an end of all 
her ſufferings. I will then renounce that vanquiſhed 
devil, and reform. And it auy vile machination ftart 
up, preſuming to miſlead me, I will ſooner ſtab it in 
my heart, as t riſes, than give way to it. 

A few hours will now decide all. But whatever be 
the event, | ſhall be too buſy to write again, till | get 
to M Hall. | 
| Meantime Iam in ſtrange agitations. I muſt ſuppreſs 
them, it pollible, before 1 venture into her preſence— 
My heart bounces my boſom from the table. 1 will lay 

down my pen, and wholly reſign to its impulſes. 


LE T- 
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LETTER I. 
Mr. Lovxlack, To Joun Berrord, F/q; 


Frid. Night, or rather Sat. Morn. 1 Clock. 


Thought I ſhould not have had either time or incli- 
1 nation to write another line before I got to M. Hall. 
But have the ßiſt; muſt nd the laſt; ſince | can nei- 
ther ſleep, nor do any thing but write, if I can do that. 
I am moſt confoundedly out of humour. The reaſon let 
it follow ; if it will follow No preparation for it, 
from me. 

I tried by gentleneſs and love to ſoften- What? Mar- 
ble. A heart incapable either of love or gentleneſs. 
Her paſt injuries for ever in her head. Ready to receive 
a faveur ; the permiſſion to go to Hampſtead; but nei- 
ther to deterve it, nor return any. So my ſcheme of 
the gentle kind, was ſoon given over. 

I then wanted her to provoke me: Like a coward 
boy, who waits for the firſt blow, before he can per- 
ſuade himſelt to fight, I half challeng'd her to challenge 
or defy me: She ſeemed aware of her danger ; and 
would not directly brave my reſentment : But kept ſuch 
a middle courſe, that | neither could find a pretence to 
offend, nor reaſon to hope; yet ſhe believed my tale, 
that her uncle would come to Kentiſh Town; and ſeem- 
ed not to apprehend, tha: Tomlinſon was an impoſtor. 

She was very uneaſy, upon the whole, in my com- 
pany : Wanted oſten to break from me: Yet ſo held me 
to my promiſe of permitting her to go to Hampſtead, 
that | knew not how to get off of it; altho' it was im- 
poſſible, in my precarious ſituation with her, to think 
of pertorming it. | 

n this ſituation ; the women ready to aſſiſt; and, if 
I proceeded not, as ready to ridicule me; what had [ 


left me, but to purſue the concerted ſcheme, and ieck 
a pretence to quarrel with her, in order t- revoke my 
promiſed permiſſion ; and to convince her, that I would 


not be upbraided as the moſt brutal of raviſhers for 
nothing? 


I had 
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had agreed with the women, that if I could not 
find a pretence in her preſence to begin my operations, 
the note ſhould lie in my way. and J was to pick it up, 
ſoon after her retiring from me. But I began to doubt 
at near ten o'clock (ſo earneſt was ſhe to leave me, ſuſ- 
petting my over waim behaviour to her, and eager 
graſping of he: hand two or three times, with eye 
firings, as I ſelt on the ſtrain, while her eyes ſhewed 
uneaſineſs and apprehenſion), that if ſhe actually retired 
for the night, it might be a chance, whether it would be 
eaſy to come at her again, Loth therefore to run ſuch a 
riſque, I flept out at a little after ten, with intent to 
alter the preconcerted diſpoſition a little; ſaying | would 
attend her again inſtantly. But as I returned, | met her 
at the door, intending to withdraw for the night I could 
not perſuade her to go back: Nor had I preſence of 
mind (fo full of complaiſancy as IT was to her juſt be- 
fore) to (lay her by force: So ſhe ſlid thro' my hands 
into her own apartment. I had nothing to do, there- 
fore, but to let my former concert take place. | 

I ſhould have premiſed (but care not for order of 
time, connexion, ot any thing elſe) that, between eight 
and nine o'clock in the evening, another ſervant of Lord 
M.'s, on horſeback, came, to defire me to carry down 
with me Dr. S. my uncle having been once (in extremis 
as thev judge he is now) relieved and reprieved by him. 
I ſent, and engaged the Doctor to accompany me down; 
and am to call upon him by four this morning: Or the 
devil ſhould have uncle and doctor, it Fd ftir, till I got 
all made up. 

Poke thy damn'd nofe forward into the event, vf thou 
vwilt—Curie me, if thou ſhalt have it, till its proper 
time and place--- And too ſoon then. 

She had hardly got into her chamber, but I founda 
little paper, as I was going into mine ; which I took up; 
and, opening it (for it was carefully pinn'd in another 
paper), what ſhould it be, but a promiſary-nore, given 
as a biibe, with a further promife of a diamond ring, 
to induce Dorcas to favour her miſtreſs's eſcape ? 

How my temper chang'd in a moment !---Ring, ring, 
ring, ring, my bell. with a violence enough to break 
the ſtring, as if the houſe were on fire. 

| Every 
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Every devil frighted into active life: The whole houſe 
in an uproar : Up runs Will. —Sir—Sir—Sir ! — Eyes 
goggling, mouth diſtended—Bid the damn'd toad Dor- 
cas come hither (as I] ſtood at the ſtair-head), in a hor- 
rible rage, and out of breath, cry'd I. 

In ſight came the trembling devil---but ſtanding aloof, 
from the report made her by Will. of the paſſion | was 
in, as well as from what ſhe heard. : 

Flaſh came out my ſword immediately ; for I had it 
ready on daſh---Curs'd, confounded, villainous, bribe- 
ry and corruption! 

Up runs ſhe to her lady's door, ſcreaming out ſor 
ſafety and protection. 

Good your honour, interpoſed Will. for God's ſake-- 
O Lord, O Lord!---receiving a good cuff -- 

Take that, varlet, for ſaving the ingrateful awretch 
from my vengeance !- - 

WWretch ! I intended to ſay; but if it were ſome other 
word of like ending, paſſion muſt be my excuſe. | 
Up ran two or three of the ſiſterhood, What's the 
matter! What's the matter ! 

The matter! (for till my beloved opened not her 
door; on the contrary, dre another bolt) This abo- 
minable Dorcas !--(Call her aunt up !-- Let ber ſee what 
a traitreſs ſhe has placed about me! --And let her 
bring the toad to anſwer for herſelf)-— fas taken a 
bribe, a proviſion for lite, to betray her truſt ; by that 
means to perpetuate a quarrel between a man and his 
wife, and fruttrate for ever all hopes of recunciliation 
between us. 


Let me periſh, Bellord, if I have patience to pro- 
ceed with the farce ! 
LO 
Ur came the aunt puffing and blowing! As ſhe ho- 
ped for mercy, ſhe was not privy to it !--She never knew 
ſuch a plotting perverſe lady in her lite! — M ell might 
ſervants be at the paſs they were, when ſuch ladies as 
Mrs Lovelace made no conſcience ot corrupting them. 
For her part, ſhe defired no mercy tor the wretch : No 
niece of hers, if the were not faithtul to her truſt !--- 
But what was the proof? 
| She 
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She was fhewn the paper. 

But too evident !- — Curſed, curſed Toad, Devil, 
Jade, palled hom each mouth And the vileneſs of the 
rte, and the unworthinels of the corruptreſs, 
were inveighed againſt. 

Up we all went, paſſing the lady's door into the di- 
ning room, to proceed o tryal 

Stamp, ſtamp, amp, up, each on her heels; Rave, 
rave, rave, every tongue ! 

Bring up the creature beſore us all, this inſtant !— 

And would ſhe have got out of the houſe, ſay you !-- 

Theſe the noiſes, and the ſpeeches, as we clatter'd 
by the door of the fair briberels. 

Up was brought Dorcas (whimpering) between two, 
both bawling out—You mult go! You ſhall go !— Tis 
fit you ſhould anſwer for yourlelf - Vou are a Gifcre- 
dit to all worthy ſervants!—as they pulled and puſhed 
her up flairs—She whining, I cannot fee his honour ! 
I cannot look ſo good and ſo generous a gentleman in 
the face !--() how fall I bear my aunt's ravings ! 

Come up, and be d—n'd—Bring her forward, her 
imperial judge! What a plague, it is the detection, not 
the crime, that confounds you. You could be quiet 
enough for days together, as I fee by the date, under 
the villainy. Fell me, ingratetul devil, tell me, who 
made the firſt advances. _ 

Ay, diſgrace to my family and blood, cry'd the old 
one !— ell his Honour! Tell the truth ;—Who 
made the firſt advances? Ay, curſed creature, cry'd 
Sally, who made the firſt advances ? 

I have betrayed one truſt aiready! -- O let me not 
betray another ! My lady is a good lady O let 
let not her ſuffer 5 

Tell all you know. Tell the whole truth, Dorcas, 
cry'd Polly Horton His Honour loves his lady too 
ay to make het ſutfer much ; little as the requites his 
ove 

Every body fees that, cry'd Sally Too well indeed, 


for his Honour, I was going to ſay. 


il now, I thought ſhe deterved my love! But to bribe 
a ſervant thus, who ſhe ſuppoſed had orders to watch 
her tteps, for tear of another elopement z and to impute 

| that 
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that precaution to me as a crime -- le: I mutt love 
her !— Ladies, forgive my weaknets !— 

Cuiſe upon my gilinices ! - bi [have patience 15 re- 
peat them Hut thou halt have them a'l--- } hou canit 
not deſpiſe me more than | veipite inylell ! 


Bur ſuppoſe, Sir, aid ally, you have my laty and 
the wench {ace to face ? You lee ſhe cafés not to con- 
feſs. 

O my carele/ſneſs ! cry'd Dorcas Don't let 
my poor lady lutter ! indeed i you all knew 
what I know, vou would fay, Her Jadythip has been 
cruelly treated 

See !---See !---See !---See --repeatedly, every one at 
once -Ouly ſorry tor the detection, as your Honour ſaid 
---Not the fault 

Curied creature, and deviliſh creature, from every 
mouth 

Your lady won't, ſhe dare not come out to ſave you, 
cry'd Sally, tho? it is more his Honour's mercy, than 
your deſert, if he does not cut your vile thioat, this 
inſtant. 

Say, repeated Polly, was it your lady, that made the 
firſt advances, or was it you, you creature? 

If the lady has ſo much honour, bawl'd the mother, 
excuſe me, So- Excuſe me, vir---[Contauad the old 
wretch! ſhe had like to have faid Sox / |--Itthe lady has to 
much honour, as we have ſuppoſed, ſhe will appear to 
vindicate a poor ſervant, miſled as ſhe has been by 
ſuch large promiſes !---But I hope, Sir, you will do 
them both juſtice : 1 hope you will !---Good lack! 
Good lack ! clapping her hands together, to grant her 
every thing the could aſk : To indulge her in her un- 
worthy hatred to my poor innocent houte! To let her 
go to Hampſtead, tho your Honour told us, you could 
get no condeſcenſion trom her; no, not the lealt ! -- 

Sir---O Sir hope hope If your lady will not 
come out---I hope, you will find a way to hear the 
cauſe in her preience. I value not my doors, on ſuch 
an occaſion as this. Juſtice lever loved I deſire you 
will come at the bottom of it, in clearance to we [--- 


Pl 
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Inn be ſworn I had no privity in this 1.0% orb rio, 
Juſt then, we heaid the lauy s door una, unlock, 
unbolt 
Now, Sit! 
Now, VII. Lovelace. 
Now, Sir, trom every encouraging mouth !--- 
But, O jack! ack! Jack ' i cauwiite no more! 


Ir you mull have it al}, yuu inuit! 


Now, Belford, ſee us all fitting in judgment, reſolved 
to puniſh the tair bribere -I, and the mother, the hi- 
therto dreaded niother, the nieces Sally, Polly, the trai- 
treſs Dorcas, and Miabell. a guard, as it were, over 
her, that ſhe might not run away, and hide herſelf :--- 
All pre-determined, and of neceſſity pre-determined, from 
the journey | was going to take, and my precarious ſitu- 
ation with her: And hear her unbolt, unlsck, unhar, 
the door ; then, as it proved afterwards, put the key 
into the lock on the outſide, lock the door, and put it 
in her pocket; Will. 1 knew, below, who would give 
me notice, if, while we were all above, the ſhould miſ- 
take her way, and go down ſtairs, inſtead ot coming in- 
to the dining room; the ſtreet doors allo doubly tec n- 
red, and every ſhutter to the windows round the houſe 
faſtened, that no noiſe or ſcreaming ſhould be heard 
{Such was the brutal preparationJ]--- And then hear her 
ſtep towards us, and iuſtantly fee her enter among us, 
confiding in her own innocence ; and with a maje::y in 
her perſon and manner, that is natural to her ; but 
which then ſhone out in all its glory !---Every tongue 
ſilent, every eye awed, every heart quaking, mine, in 
2 particular manner, ſunk, thiobleſs, and twice below 
its ulual region, to once at my threat :---A ſhameſul 
recreant l- Ohe ſilent too, locking round her, firit on 
me, then on the m;ther, as no longer leating het; 
then on ally, Polly; and the culprit Dorcas !- -Such 
the glorious power of innocence exerted at that awiul 
moment! | | ; 

She would have ſpoken, but could not, looking 
down my guilt into contuſion : A mouſe might have 

been 
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been heard paſling over the floor, her own light feet 
and ruſtling ſilks could not have prevented it; for ſhe 
ſeemed to tread air, and to be all ſoul---Ske paſſed to 
the door and back towards me, two or three times, be- 
fore ſpeech could get the hetter of indignation, and at 
laſt, after twice or thrice hemming to recover her ar- 
ticulate voice—O thou contemptible and abandoned 
Lovelace, thinkeſt thou that I ſee not through this 
poor villainous plot of thine, and of theſe thy wicked 
accomplices ? 

Thou woman, looking at the mother, once my ter- 
ro- always my diſlike! but now my deteltation! ſhould- 
eſt once more (for thine perhaps was the preparation) 
have provided for me intoxicating potions, to rob me 
of my ſenles--- 

And then turning to me, Thou, wretch, mighteſt 
more ſecurely have depended upon ſuch a low contri- 
vance as this! | 

And ye, vile women, who perhaps have been the 
ruin, body and foul, of hundreds of innocents (you 
ſhew me how, in full aſſembly), know that I am not 
married---ruined as I am, by your helps, I bleſs God 1 
am not married, to this mifcreant- -And I have friends 


that will demand my honour at your hands !—And to 


whoſe authority I will apply; for none has this man 
over me. Look to it then, what further inſults you 
offer me, or incite him to offer me. I am a perion, 
tho' thus vilely betrayed, of rank and fortune. | never 
will be his; and to your utter ruin, will hnd friends to 
purſue you: und now I have this full proof of your 
deteitable wickedneſs, and have heard vour baſe incite 
ments, will have no mercy upon you! | 
They could not laugh at the poor figure I made 
Lord! how every devil, conſcience- haken, trembled ! 
What a dejection muſt ever fall to the Let of guilt 
were it given to innocence always thus to exert itfelf! - 
And as for thee, thou vile Doicas |! 'l'hou double 
deceiver ——wizining out thy pretended love tor me! 
—Begone, wretch ! Nobody will hurt thee !—Begone, 
I tay !— Thou hatt too well act thy part to be bla- 
med by any here but myſeli- Thou art fafſe: thy guilt 
Vor.V. Cc 19 
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is thy ſecurity in ſuch a houſe as this !---Thy ſhameful, 


thy poor part, thou haſt as well acted, as the low farce. 


could give thee to act !---As well as they each of them. 
(thy ſuperiors, tho' not thy betters), thou ſeeſt, can 
act theirs —Steal away into darkneſs ! No inquiry after 
this will be made, whoſe the ficſt advances, thine or 
mine. 

And, as I hope to live, the wench, confoundedly 
frightened, flunk away; fo did her centinel Mabell ; 
tho' I, endeavouting to rally, cried out for Dorcas to 
ſtay : But I believe the Devil could not have ſtopt her, 
when an angel bid her begone. 

Madam. faid I, let me tell you; and was advancing 
towards her, with a fierce aſpect, molt curſedly vexed 
and aſhamed too 

But ſhe turned to me; Stop where thou art, O vile- 
eft and moſt abandoned of men !---Stop where thou 
art !---Nor, with that dete mined face, offer to touch 
me, if thou wouldeſt not that I ſhould be a corpſe at 
thy feet! heh ; 

To my aſtoniſhment, ſhe held forth a penknife in hex. 
hand, the point to ber own boſom, graſping releluccß 
the Wh le handle, ſo, that there was no offering to 
take it from her. 

I offer not miſchief to any body but myſelf. You, 
Sir, and ye women, are lale from every violence of 
mine. The Law ſhall be all my 1efource : The LAW, 
and ſhe ſpoke the word with emphaſis, that to ſuch 
people carries natural terror with it, and now ſtruck 
a panic into thein. 

No wonder, ſince thoſe who will damn themſelves 
to procure eaſe and plenty in this world, will tremble 
at every thing that fees to threaten their methods of 
obtaining that eale and plenty 

The 1.4 W only ſhall be my refuge ! 

The infamous mother whiſpered me, that it were 


better o make terms with this {range lady, aud let het; 


"7 


Sally notwithſtanding all her impudent hravery at . 


othe times, ſaid, If Mr Lovelace has told them what 


Was not true ot het being his wite(aoqö — FI 
A 
4 I's 


* 
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And Polly Horton : That ſhe muſt needs ſay, the lady 
if ſhe were not my wife, had been very much injured 
that was all. 

That is not now a matter to be diſputed, cried I: 
You and I know, Madam 

We do ſo, ſaid ſhe; and I thank God, I am mot 
thine : Once more, I thank God for it! I have no doubt 
of the further baſeneſs that thou hadſt intended me, by 
this vile and low trick: But I have my Senſes Love- 
lace : and from my heart I deſpiſe thee, thou very poor 
Lovelace! How canſt thou ſtand in my preſence 
Thou, that 

Madam, Madam, Madam—'Theſe are inſults not to 
be borne—And was approaching her, She wichdrew 
to the door, and ſet her back againſt it, holding the 
—＋ knife to her heaving boſom; while the wowen 

eld me, beſeeching me not to provoke the violent lady 
For their houſe ſake, and be curs'd to them, they 
beſought me—and all three hung upon me While the 
truly heroic lady braved me at that diſtance: 

Approach me, Lovelace, with reſentment, if thon 
wilt, I dare die. It is in defence of my honour. God 
will be merciful to my poor. foul II expect no mercy . 
from thee! J have gained this diſtance, and two ſteps 
nearer me, and thou ſhalt ſee what I dare do! 

Leave me, women, to myſelf, and to my angel ! 

They retired at a diſtance---O my beloved creature, 
how you terrify me !---Holding out my arms, and kneel- 
ing on one knee---Not a ſtep, not a ſtep further, except 
to receive the death myſelf at that injured hand that 
threatens its own.---I am a villain! the blackeſt of 
villains !--Say you will ſheath your knife in the injurer's, 
not the injured's heart; and then will I indeed approach 
you, but not elſe. 

The mother twang'd her damn'd noſe ; and Sally and 
Polly pulled out their handkerchiefs, and turned icom 
us. They never in their lives, they told me attetwards, 
beheld ſuch a ſcene. 

Innocence ſo triumphant : Villainy fo debaſed, they 
mult mean! 


of Una- 
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Unawares to myſelt, I hal moved onward to my 
ange- An doſt thoun, Colt thou, fill diſelaiming, /till 
advanca x Doſt thou, doft thou, ſtill infidioufly 
move towaids me; ani her hand was exten ed- I dare 
— I Gare - Net rafhiy ne her My heart from prin- 
cifle abt ois the att, which hou mikeſt nerefſary ! 
| Go in thy mercy !---li{tl:g up het eyes, any hanus--- 
God in thy mercy !-- 

I threw myte] to the ſurtber end of the room. An 
Ejaculation, a ſiſent <uculation, emploving her thoughts. 
that moment; Pole favs the v hites of her lovely eyes 
were un!v viſible: Mud, inthe inflant that ſhe extended 
her bend, effuredly to ſtrike the fatal blow [How the 
| very recital tumul.s me!] ſhe caſt her eye towards me, 
| and law me at the utmoſt diſtence the room woul:! al- 
low, and heard my bruken voice {My voice was u ctly 
broken; nor knew | what T tail, or whether to the pur- 
pole or not]: And her chaiming checks that were all 
in a glow hetore, turned pale, as if tert fied at her 
own purpoſe; and li ting up her eyes- - Th-nk God !-- 
Thank God! laid the angel --D-jiver'd for the preſent ; 


for the preſent delicer'd from myſelt.---Keep, Sir, keep 
that diſtance (looking down towards me, who wes pro- I 
ſtiate on the floor, my heart pierced as with an hundred ] 


vagfgers!): That diitance bas ſaved a life; to what 

reterved, the Almighty only knows !--- | 0 
To be happy, Madam; and to make happy !- And \ 

O let me but hope for your favour for tomorrow f 

wil! put of my journey till chen---And may God--- h 
Swear not, Sir !---With an awful and piercing aſ- 


pe&--You have too0--often lworn !-- God's eye is upon a 
us !---His more immediate eye; and looked wildly.--- m 
But the women looked up to the ceiling, and tren-bled, pi 
as if afraid of God's exe. And well they might ; and ti 
I too who fo very lately had each of us the devil in our 

hrarts. 


If not to-morrow, Madam, ſay but next Thurſday, 
your uncie's birth-day ; ſay but next Thurſday !--- 
This 1 fay, of this you may aſſure yourſelf, I never, * 


never ac be ydurs.— And let me hope, that I my tir 
e 
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be intitled to the performance of your promife, to per 
mit me to leave this innocent houte, as one call»! it 
(but long have my ears been accuſtomed to ſuch inverſi- 
ons of words), as ſohn as the day breaks. 

Did my perdition depend upon it, that you cannot, 
Madam, but upon terms. And I hope you will not 
terrify me—Still dreading he accurſed knife 

Nothing lets than an attempt upon my honour hall 
make me deſperate. — I have no view but to defend 
my honour : With ſuch a view only I entered into ttea- 
ty with your infamous agent below. Thereſolution you 
have ſeen, I truſt, God will give me again upon the 
ſame occaſion, But for a I ſs, | with not for it. Only 
take notice, women, that I am no wife of his man : 
Baſely as he has uſed me, I am not his wife. He has 
no authority over me. If he go away by-and-by, and 
you act by his authority to detain me, look to it. 

Then, taking one of the lights, ſhe turned from us; 


and away the went unmoleſted. Not a ſoul was able to 


moleſt her. 

Mabell ſaw her, tremblingly, and in a hurry, take 
the key of her chamber-door out of her pocket, and un- 
lock it; and, as ſoan as ſhe entered, heard her, double- 
lock, bar, and bolt it. 

By her taking out her key, when ſhe came out of her 
chamber to us, ſhe no doubt, ſuſpected my Gefign : 
Which was, to have carricd her in my arms thither, it 
ſhe made ſuch force neceſſary, after | had intimidated 
her, and to have been her companion for chat night. 

She was to have had leveral be.ichimbher-women to 
aſſiſt to undreſs her upon occaſion : But, from the mo- 
ment ſhe entered the vining-room with fo much intre- 
pidity, it was ablolutely impoſſible to thiuk of piofecu- 
ting my villainous deſigns againtt her, 


| X XK 


This, This, Belſord, was the hand I made of a con- 
trivance I expected lo much from ! And now am 1 ten 
times worſe off than before! 


Cc 3 Thou 


— — 
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Thou never ſaweſt people in thy life look ſo like ſools 
upon one another, as the mother, her partners, and [, 
did for a few minutes. And at laſt the two deviliſh 
nymphs broke out into inſulting ridicule upon me; 
while the old wretch was concerred for her houle, the 
reputation of her houſe. I cufſed them al together; 
and, reiiing to my chamber, locked myſelf in. 

And now ii is time to ſet out: All I have gained, de- 
tection, diſgrace, ireſh guilt by repeated perjuries, and 
to be dclp fed by her | doat upon; and, what is till 
worle to 3 proud heart, by ey. 

Succels, ſucceſs in projects, is every thing. What 
a” admirable fellow did I think myielf till now ! Even 
for this ſcheme among the reſt! hut how pitifully foo- 
liſh does it appear 10 me now [-- Scratch out, eraſe, 
never to he read, every part of my preceding letters, 
where I hve boaſtingly mentioned it--And never pre- 
ſume to ally me upon the cuitcd ſubject: For I can- 
not bear it. 

But for the ladv, by my foul I love her, I admire 
her more than ever !---I muff have her, I gi have 
her Rill-- Ait hokour, or without, as I have oficn 
vowed ---My cuiſcd fright at her accilentsl bloody 
noſe, fo ſa cly put her uv, on improving upon me thus: 
Had ſhe threatened ME, I ould ſoon have been miſ— 
treſs of one aim, and in btb /--But tor ſo fincere a vir- 
tue to threaten ber/e/f. ard not offer to intimidate any 
ether, and with ſo much preterce cf mind, as to diſ- 
tinguiſh, in the very pallionate intention the neceſſity 
of the act in defence of her honour, and fo fairly to 
diſavow leſſer occaſions ; ſhewed ſuch a deliberation, 
ſuch a choice, ſuch a principle ; and then keeping me 
fo watchfully at a diſtance, that ] could not teize her 
hand, ſo ſoon as ſhe could have given the fatal blow; 
how impothble not to be ſubdued by lo true and ſo difſ- 
creet a magnanimity ! | 

But ſhe is not gore; ſhall not go. I uill preſs her 
with letters tor the TI hurtday---She ſhall Jet be mine, 
legal'y mine, For, as to cohabitation, there is now - 
no ſuch thing to be thought of. | 

The Captain ſhail give her away, as proxy for her 
uncle. My Lord will die, My fortune will help my 
will, and ſet me above ev. ry- thing and cycry-body. ; 

ut 
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But here is the curſe : ——She deſpiſes me, Jack ! 
What man, as | have heretofore ſaid, can bear to be 
deſpiſed---eſpecially by his wife? — O Lord! O Lord! 
What a hand, what a curled hand, have I made of 
this plot! — And here ends 

The hiſtory of the Lady and the Penknife !---The 
devil take the penknife ! It goes againſt me to ſay, 
God bleſs the Lady. 

Near 5, Sat. Morn. 


LET.IER: LI. 
Mr. Loverace To Miſs Crartssa Harrowe, 
Superſcribed, To Mrs. LoveLace. 
M. Hall. Sat. Night, June 24. 
My deareſt Life, 


F you do not impute to love, and to terror raiſed by 
love, the poor hgure I made before you laſt night, 
you will not do me jullice. I thought I v ould try to 
the very laſt moment, it by complying with 1 ou in eve- 
ry-thing, I could prevail upon you to promiſe to be 
mine on I hurſday next, ſince you refuſed me an earlier 
day. Could I have been ſo happy, you had not been 
hindered going to Hampſtead, or wherever elſe you 
plealed. But when I could not prevail upon you to 
ive me this aſſurance, what room had I (my demerit 
10 great) to ſuppoſe, that your going thither would not 
be to loſe you tor ever ? 

I will own to you, Madam, that yeſterday after- 
noon I picked up the paper dropt by Dorcas ; who 
has conleſſed that ſhe would have aſſiſted you in 
getting away, if ſhe had had an opportunity ſoto do; 
and undoubtedly aropped it by accident---And could 
I have prevailed upon you as to the "Thurſday next, I 
would have made no ule of it; ſecure as I ſhould then 
have been, in your word given, to be mine. But 
when I found you inflexible, | was reſolved to try, 
if, by reſenting Dorcas's treachery, I could not make 

| Jour 
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your pardon of me the condition of mine to ber And 
if not, to make a handle of it to revoke my conſent to 
your going away from Mrs. Sinclair's ; ſince the conſe- 
quence of that muſt have been ſo fatal to me. 

So far, indeed, was my proceeding /oww and artful : 
And when I was challenged with it, as ſuch, in fo high 
and noble a manner, I could not avoid taking ſhame to 
myſelf upon it. | 

But you muſt permit me, Madam, to hope, that 
you will not puniſh me too heavily for ſo poor a con- 
trivance, ſince no diſhonour was meant you; and ſince, 
in the moment of its execution, you had as great an in- 
ſtance of my incapacity to defend a wrong, a low 
meaſure, and, at the ſame time, of your power over 
me, as mortal man could give: Ina word, fince you 
muſt have ſeen, that I was abſolutely under the con- 
troul both of Conſcience and of Love. 

I will not offer to defend myſelf, for 2wiſhing you te 
remain where you are, till either you give me your 
word to meet me at the altar, on Thurſday; or till l 
have the honour of attending you, preparative to the 
. which will make that day the happieſt of my 

ife. 

I am but too ſenſible, that this kind of treatment 
may appear to you with the face of an arbitrary and il- 
legal impoſition : But as the conſequences, not only to 
ourſelves, but to both our families, may be fatal, if 
you cannot be moved in my favour ; let me beſeech you 
to forgive this act of compulſion, on the ſcore of the 
neceſſity you your dear ſelf have laid me under to be 
guilty of it; and to permit the ſolemnity of next H hurf- 
day to include an act of oblivion ot all paſt offences. 

1 he orders I have given to the people of the houſe 
are: That you ſhall be obeyed in every particular 
that is conſiſtent with my expectations ot finding you 
there on my return to town on M edneſday next. That 
Mrs Sinclair, and her nieces, having incurred your 
juſt diſpleaſure, ſhall not without your orders, come 
into your preſence: Khat neither ſhall Dorcas, till 
ſhe has fully cleared her conduct to your ſatisfaction, 
be permitted to attend you : But Mabell, in her 

: place; 
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place; of whom, you ſeemed, ſome time ago, to 
expreſs ſome liking. Will have left behind me to 
attend your commands. Ii he be either negligent or 
impertinent, your diſmiſſion ſhall be a diſmiſſion of 
him from my ſervice for ever. But, as to letters 
which may be tent you, or any which you may have 
to ſend, I mult humbly intreat, that none ſuch paſs 
from or to you. for the few days that 1 ſhall be ab- 
ſent.” but | do allure you, M.dam, that the ſeals 
of both forts ſhall be facred : And the letters, it ſuch 
be ſent, ſhall be given into your own hands, the mo- 
ment the ceremony is performed, or before, it you re- 
quireit, 

Mean time I will inquire, and fer! you word, how 
Miſs Howe does; and to what, it I can be informed, 
her long fitence is owing, 

Dr. Perkins I found here, attending my Lord, when 
T arrived with Dr. S. He acquaints me, that your fa- 
ther, mother, uncles, and the „ leſs. worthy perſons 
of your family, are well; and intend to be all at your 
uncle Harlowe's next week; | preſume to keep his an- 
niverſary. This can make no aſteration, but a happy 
one, as to per/ons, on Thurſday; becauſe Mr. Tom- 
lin ſon afſured me, that, if any thing fell out to hinder 
your uncle's coming up in per ſon (which however, he 
did not then expect), he would be ſatisfied if his friend 
the Captain were proxy for him. I ſhall ſend a man 
and horſe to-morrow to the Captain, to be at greater 
certainty. 

I ſend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, who will wait 
your pleaſure : Which I humbly hope will be fienified 
in a line, in relation to the impatiently-wiſhed for 
Thurſday. 

My Lord, tho' hardly ſenſible, and unmindſul of 
every-thing but of our felicity, deſires his m ſt affec- 
tionate compliments to you. He has in readineſs to 
preſent you ſeveral valuables; which he hopes will be 
acceptable, whether he lives to ſee you adorn them, or 
not. 

Lady Sarah and Lady Betty have alſo their tokens 
of reſpect ready to court your acceptance: But may 
heaven incline you to give the opportunity of W 
their 
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their perſonal compliments, and thoſe of my couſins 
8 1 $9 before the next week be out ! 

His Lordſhip is exceeding ill. D. S. has no hopes 
of him: The only conſolation I can have for the death 
of a relation who loves me ſo well, if he do die, muſt 
ariſe from the additional power it will put into my 
hands of ſhewing how much I am, 


nn fi Hof... Au. 


My deareſt Life, 
Yeur ever affetionate and faithful 


Lo VI ILIAS. 


LETTER II. 
Mr. LoveLacs, To Miſs CLarnssa HARLOWI. 
Super ſcribed To Mrs. LovELace. 
M. Hall, Sunday Night, Tune 25. 


+ Sw RA A ws OA Ju me WW ns Amo 


My deareſt Love, 


1 Cannot find words to expreſs how much I am mor- 
tified at the return of my meſſenger, without a line 
from you. 

Thurſday is fo near, that I will ſend meſſenger after 
meſſenger every four hours, till I have a favourable an- 
ſwer ; the one to meet the other, till its eve arrives, to 
know if I may venture to appear in your preſence, 
with the hope of having my wiſhes anſwered on that 


day. 

Voor love, Madam, I neither expect, nor aſk for; 
nor will, till my future behaviour gives you cauſe to 
think I deferve it. All at preſent preſume to wiſh, is, 
To have it in my power to do you all the juſtice | can 
now do you: And to your generoſity will | leave it, to 
reward me, as I ſhall merit, with your affection. 

At preſent, revolving my poor behaviour of Friday 
night before you, I think 1 ſhould ſooner chooſe to go 
to my lalt audit, unprepared for it as | am, than to ap- 
pear in your preſence, unleſs you give me ſome pl 

that n 
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that I ſhall be received as your elected huſband, rather 
than (however deſerved) as a deteſted criminal. 

Let me therefore propoſe an expedient, in order to 
ſpare my own confuſion ; and to ſpare you the neceſſity 
for that ſoul harrowing recrimination, which | cannot 
ſtand, and which muſt be ditagreeable to yourſelf — 
To name the church ; and I will have every thing in 
readineſs; ſo that our next interview will be in a man- 
ner, at the very altar; and then you will have the 
kind tiuſband to forgive for the faults of the ingrate- 
ful lover. If your reſentment be ſtill too high to write 
more, let it only be, in your own dear hand, theſe 
words, St. Martin's church, Thur\Jay—or theſe, St. 
Giles's church, Thurſday; nor will | infiſt upon any 
inſcription, or ſubſcription, or fo much as the initials 
of your name. This ſhall be all the favour [ will 
expect, till the dear hand itſelf is given to mine, in 
preſence of that Being whom I invoke as a witneis of 
the inviolable faith and honour of 


Your adoring 


LovELaCk. 


LETT E R. III. 


Mr. LoveLAace, To Mi CLartssa HARLOWE. 
Superſcribed, To Mrs. LoveLace. 
M. Hall, Monday, June 26. 


NCE more, my deareſt love, do I conjure you to 
end me the tour requetted words. there is no 
time to be lo't. And I would not have next I hurfday 
go Over, without being intitled to call you mine, for 
the world; and that as well tor your fake as my own, 
Fith-rio all that has paſſed is between you and me 
only; but after Thu ſday, if my wiſhes are unaniwer- 
ed, the whole will be before the world. 
My Lord is exiiemety ill, and endures not to have 
me out oi his fight for one half-hour. But this ſhall 
| not 
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not weigh with me one iota, if you be pleaſed to hold 
out the olive branch to me, in the four requeſted words, 
; | have che following intelligence from Captain Tom- 
infor 

All your ſamily are at your uncle Harlowe's Your 
uncle finds he cannot go up ; and names Captain Tom- 
linfon tor his proxy. He propoſes o keep all your 
family with him, till the captain aſſure him that the 
ceremony 15 over 

Already he has begun, with hope of ſucceſs, to try 
to reconcile your mother to you. 

My Lord M. but juſt now has told me, how happy 
he ſhould think himſelf to have an opportunity, before 
he dies, to ſalute you as his niece. I have put him in 
hopes, that he ſhall tee you; and have told him, that 1 
will go to town vn Wedneſday. in order to prevail upon 
you to accompany me down on Thurſday or Friday. I 
have ordered a Set to be in readine's to carry me up; 
and, were not my Lord fo very ill, my couſin Mon- 
tague tells me, ſhe would offer her attendance on you. 
If you pleaſe, theretore, we can {et out for this place 
the moment the ſolemnity is performed. 

Do not, deareſt creature, diſſipate all theſe promiſing 
appearances, and, by reiufing to fave your own and 
your family's reputation in the eye of the world, uſe 
yourſelt worſe than the ingratefulleſt wietch on eaith 
has uſed you. For, if we are married, all the ditgrace 
you imagine you have ſuſſered while a ſingle lady, will 
be my own; and only known to ourtelves. 

Once more then, c:nfider well the fituation we are 
both in; and remember, my deareſt life, that '{hurſday 
will be ſoon here; ard that you have no time to loſe: 

In a letter ſent by the meſſenger whom 1 ditpatch 
with this, I have deſired, that mv friend Mr. Belford, 
who is your very great admirer, and who knows all the 
ſecrets of my heart. will wait upon you, to know what 
I am to depend upon as to the choſen day. 

Surely, my dear, you never could, at any time, ſuffer 
halt ſo much from cruel ſuſpenſe, as 1 do. 
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If J have not an anſwer to this. either from your 
own goodneſs, or thro' Mr. Belftord's interc' uon, tt 
will be too late for me to ſet out: And Captain Vo u- 
linſon will be diſappointed, who goes to town o pe- 
pole to attend your pleaſure. 

One motive for the gentle reſtraint I have preſumed 
to lay you under, is to prevent the miſchiefs that might 
enſue (as probably to the more innocent, as to the /eſc), 
were you to write to any-body, while your paſſions 
were ſo much raiſed and inflamed againſt me. Having 
appriſed you of my ditection on this head, I wonder 
you ſhould have endeavoured to fend a letter to Miſs 
Howe, altho' in a cover directed to that young la dy's 
(a) ſervant ; as you muſt think it would be likely to 
fall into my hands. | 

The juſt ſenſe of what 1 have deſerved the contents 
ſhould be, leaves me no room to doubt vhat they are. 
Nevertheleſs, I return it you incloſed, with the ſeal, as 
you will ſee, unbroken. 

Relieve, I beſeech you, deareſt Madam, by the four 
requeſted words, or by Mr. Belford, the anxiety of 


Your ever-affetionate ani obliged 
LoveELACE. 
Remember there will not, there cannot be time for 
further writing, and for my coming-up by '"Thurf- 
day, your uncle's birth-day. 


E ET TIER LIV. 
Myr. LoveLace, To Jonn BRILronb, %; 


Monday, June 26. 
52 HOU wilt ſee the ſituation I am in with Miſs 


Harlowe by the incloſed copies of three letters ; 
to two of which I am roo much icorned to have one 
word given me in anſwer ; and of the third (now fſeut 
by the meſſenger who brings thee this) I am afraid as 
little notice will be taken And it ſo, her day of grace 
is abſolutely over. 


Vor. V. D d One 
(a) The lady made an attempt ts ſend away a letter. 
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One would imagine (fo long uſed to conſtraint too ag 
ſhe has been), that ſhe might have been ſatisfied with 
the triumph ſhe had over us all on Friday night: A tri- 
umph that to this hour bas ſunk my pride and my vanity 
{o much, that I almoſt hate the words Plot, Contri- 
vance, Scheme, and ſhall miſtruſt myſelf in tuture, 
for every one that riſes to my inventive head. 

But ſeeſt thou not, that J am under a neceſſity to con- 
tinue her at Sinclair's, and to prohibit all her correſ- 
pondences ? | 

Now, Belford, as I really, in my preſent mood, 
think of nothing leſs then marrying her, it the let not 
'Thuiiday flip; I would have thee, in purſuance of the 
intimation J have given her in my letter of this date, to 
attend her; and vow for me, ſwear for me, bind thy 
foul to her for my honour, and uſe what arguments thy 
friendly heart can ſuggeſt, in order to procure me an 
antwer from her; which, as thou wilt ſee, ſhe may give 
in four words only And then I purpole to leave Lord 
M. (cangerovſly ili as he is) and meet her at her ap- 
pointed church in order to folemnize : If ſhe will ſign 
but C/. Il. to thy writing the tour words, that ſhall do; 
for | would not come up to be made a fool of in the 
face ol all my tamily and friends. 

It ſhe ſhould let the day go off ;—1 ſhall be deſpe- 
rate!—|l am intavgled in my own devices, and cannot 
bear that ſhe ſhouly detect me. 

O that | had been honef! !—V/hat a devil are all my 
plots come to! What do they end in, but one grand 
plot upon myſe f, and a title to eternal infamy and dif- 
grace! But, depending on thy 'nevuly offices, I will 
ſay no more of this.—Let her lend me but one line !--- 
But one line Not tieat me as unworthy of her notice; 


yet be altogether in my power—l cannot— | will not 


bear that. | : : 
My Lord, as I ſaid, is extremely ill: The doQtors 


give him over He gives himlelf over. | hoſe who 
would not hive him die, are atraid he will But as 
to mvieli, I am doubtiul : For thele long and violent 


liiuggles between the conllitution and che diſeaſe, 8.0 
the 


— 
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the latter has three phyſicians and an apothecary to help 
it forward (and all three, as to their preſcriptions, of 
different opinions too), indicate a plaguy tough habit, 
and favour more of recovery than death: And the 
more fo, as he has no ſharp or acute animal organs to 
whet out his bodily ones, and to raiſe his fever above 
the ſymptomatic helpful one. 

Thou wilt ſee in the incloſed, what pains I am at to 
diſpatch meſſengers; who are conltantly on the road to 
meet each other, and one of them to link in the chain 
with a fourth, whoſe ſtation is in London, and five 
miles onward, or till inet. But, in truth, I have ſome 
other matters for them to perform at the fame time, 
with my lord's banker and his lawyer; which will ena- 
ble me, if his Lordſhip is ſo good as to die this bout, 
to be an over-match for ſome of my other relations. I 
don't mean Charlotte and Fatty; for they are noble 
giils; but others, who have been ſcratching and claw- 
ing under ground like ſo many moles in my abſence ; 
and whoſe workings I have diſcovered ſince J have been 
down, by the little heaps of dirt they have thrown up. 

A ſpeedy account of thy commiſſion, dear jack! the 
letter travels all night. 


CET TT SK LY: 
Mr. BeLrorD, To RopekT LoveLace, E/q ; 


London, Fune 27. Tueſday. 


OU muſt excuſe me, Lovelace, from engaging in 
the office you would have me undertake, till I can 


be better aſſured you really intend honourably at laſt 


by this much injured lady. | 
I believe you know your friend Belford too well, to 
think he would be eaſy with you, or with any man alive, 
D d 2 who 
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who ſhould ſeck to make bim promiſe for him what 
he never intended to perform. And let me tell thee, 
that I have not much confilence in the honour of a 
man, who, by imitation of hands ( will only call it.) 
has ſhewn ſo liitie regard to the honour of his own re- 
lations, 

Ouly that thou hall ſuch jeſvitical qualifyings, or ! 
ſhould think thee at laſt touched with remorſe, and 
brought within view of being aſhamed of thy curſed in- 
ventions by the ill ſucceſs ot thy laſt: Which I heartily 
congratulate thee upon. 

O the divine lady! But TI will not aggravate! 

Yet when thou writeſt, that, in thy preſent mood, 
thou thinkeſt of marrying ; and yet canſt ſo eaftily 
change thy mood + When I know thy heart is againſt the 
{late ;——— TT hat the four words thou courteſt from the 
lady are as much to thy purpoſe, as if ſhe wrote forty; 
ſince it will ſhew ſhe can forgive the higheſt injury that 
can be offered to woman: And when 1 recolleQ, how 
enſily thou canſt find excuſes to poſtpone ; thou muſt 
be more explicit a good deal, as to thy real intentions, 


and future honour, than thou art; for I cannot truſt to 


a temporary remorſe; which is brought on by diſa 
pointment too, and not by principle ; and the like of 
which thou haſt ſo often got over, 

if thou canſt convince me time enough for the day, 
that thou meaneſt to do honourably by her, in her own 
ienſe of the word; or, if not time enough, wilt ſix ſome 
other day (which thou oughteſt to leave to her opinion, 
and not bind her down for the "Thurſday ; and the ra- 
ther as thy pretence for ſo doing is founded on an abſo- 
lute fiction); I will then moſt cheartully undertake thy 
cauſe; by perſon, if ſhe will admit me to her preſence ; 
if not, by per. But, in this caſe, thou muſt allow me 
to be guarantee for thy faith. And, it ſo, as much as 
I value thee, and reſpect thy ſkill in ail the qualificati- 
ons of a gentleman, thou may'ſt depend upon it, that I 
will act up to the character of a guarantee, with more 


honour than the princes of our day uſually do—to their - 


mame be it ſpoken, 
Mean 


. * 
a n a PR PY 
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Mean time, let me tell thee, that my heart bleeds for 
the wrongs this angelic lady has received : And if thou 
doſt not marry her. if ſhe will have thee ; and, hen 
married, make her the beſt and tendereſt of huſbands ; 
] would rather be a dog, a monkey, a bear, a viper, or 
a toad, than thee. | 

Command me with honour, and thou ſhalt find none 
readier to oblige thee, than 


Thy ſincere Friend 


Jonx BsLrord. 


LETTER LVI. 


Mr. Lovelace, To Jonn BeLrorD, E; 


M. Hall, June 27. Tueſday Night, near 12. 


OURS reached me this moment, by an extraordi- 
ry puſh in the meſſengers. 

What a man ot honour, thou, of a ſudden ! 

And ſo, in the imaginary ſhape of a guarantee, thou 

threateneſt me! | 

Had I not been in earneſt as to the lady, I ſhould not 
have offered to employ thee in the affair. But, let me 
tell thee, that had/? thou undertaken the taſk, and I had 
afterwards thought fit to change my mind, I ſhould have 
contented myſelf to tell thee, that That vas my mind, 
when thou engagedſt for me; and to have given thee 
the reaſons for the change ; and then left thee to thy 
own direQion. For never knew I what fear of man was, 
nor fear of woman neither, till I became acquaint- 
ed with Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ; nay, what is 0 ſut- 
priſing, till I came to have her in my power. 

And ſo hou wilt not wait upon the charmer of my 
heart, but upon terms and conditions !—Let it alone, 
and be curs'd ; I care not. But ſo much credit dia | give 
to the value thou expteſſedſt for her, hat I thought the 
- office would have been as acceptable to ee, as ſerviceable 
Led 3 to 
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to me; for what was it, but to endeavour to perſuade 
her to conſent to the reparation of her - own honour ? 
For what have I done but diſgraced myſelt, and been a 
thief to my own Joys ?f—And if there be an union of 
hearts, and an intention to ſolemnize, what is there 
wanting but the fooliſh ceremony ?—And that I ftill 
offer But it the will keep back her hand; if ſhe will 
make me hold out mine in vain — How can [I help jt? 

] write her one more letter, and if, after ſhe has re- 
ceived that, ſhe keep ſullen ſilence, ſhe muſt thank her- 
ſelt for what is to follow 

But, after all, my heart is wholly hers. 1 love her be · 
yond expreſſion ; and cannot help it; 1 hope therefore 
ſhe will receive this laſt tender, as I wiſh. I hope ſhe 
intends not, like a true woman, to plague, and vex, and 
teaze me, now ſhe has ound her power. If ſhe will take 
me to mercy now theſe remorſes are upon me; tho” I 
ſcorn to condition with thee for my fincerity ; all her 
trials, as | have heretofore declared. ſhall be over; and 
ſhe ſhall be as happy as | can make her: For, ruminating 
upon all that has paſſed between us, from the firit 
hour of our acquaintance till the preſent, I muſt pro- 
nounce. '| hat ſhe is Virtue itſell, and, once more I ſay, 
has nv equal 

As to what you hint of leaving to her choice another 
day, do you cenfider, that it will be impoſſible, that 
my contrivances and ſtratagems ſhould be much longer 
concealed ?—'} his makes me preſs that day, tho to 
near; and the more, as 1 have made fo much ado about 
her uncle's anniverſary. It ſhe tend me the four words, 
] will ſpare no fatigue to be in time, if not for the ca- 
nonical hour at chuich, for tome other hour of the day 
in her own apartment, or any other; for money will 
do every thing: And at J have never ſpared in this 
aflair 

Jo ſhew thee, that I am not at enmity with thee, I 
incloſe the copies oi two letters: One to her: It is the 
fourth, and muft be the /aft on the ſubject: The other 
to Captain 1 omlinlon z calculated, as thou wilt ſee, 
ſor him to ſhew her. | 


And 
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And now, Jack, interfere in this caſe or not, thou 
knoweſt the mind of 


R. Lovelace. 
LETTER LVIE 
Mr. LoveLace, To Miſs CLARISsà HarLowe, 


Super ſcribed To Mrs. LoveLace. 


M. Hall, Wed. Morn. one o Clock, June 28. 


OT one line, my deareſt life, not one word, in 

anſwer to three letters I have written ! The time 
is now ſo ſhort, that this mult be the laſt letter that can 
reach you on this fide of the important hour that might 
make us legally one. 

My friend Mr. Belford is apprehenſive that he can- 
not wait upon you in time, by reaſon of ſome urgent 
affairs of his own. | 

I the lels regret the difappointment, becauſe I have 
procured a more acceptable perſon, as I hope, to attend 
you; Captain Tomliafon | mean: To whom I had ap- 
plied for this purpoſe, before I had Mr. Belford's an- 
ſwer. 

Il vas the more ſolicitous to obtain this favour. from 
him, becauſe of the office he is to take upon him, as 
I humbly preſume to hope, to-morrow. That of- 
fice obliged him to be in town as this day: And 
I acquainted him with my unhappy ſituation with 
you; and deſired, that he would ſhew me, on this oc- 
caſion, that I had as much of his tavour and friendſhip, 
as your uncle had; ſince the whole treaty mult. be 
broken off, if he could not prevail upon you in my 

behalt. 
He will diſpatch the meſſenger directly; whom I 
propole to meet in perion at Slough; either to proceed 
| onward 
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onward to London with a joyful heart, or to return 
back to M. Hall, with a broken one. 

I ought not (but cannot help it) to anticipate the 
pleaſure Mr. Tomlinſon propoſes to himſelf, in ac- 
quaint-ng you with the likelihood there is of your mo- 
ther's ſeconding your uncle's views. For, it ſeems, he 
has privately communicated to her his laudable inten- 
tions: And her reſolution depends, as well as his, up- 
on what to-morrow will produce. 

Ditappoint not then, TI beſeech you, for an hundred 
perſons ſakes, as well as for mine, that uncle, and that 
2 whoſe diſpleaſure I have heard you fo often 

eplore. 

You may think it impoſſible for me to reach London 
by the cannonical hour. If it ſhould, the ceremony 
may be performed in your own apartment, at any time 
in the day, or at night: So that Captain "Tomlinſon 
may have it to aver to your uncle, that it was perform- 
ed on his anniverſary. 

Tell but the Captain, that you forbid me not to at- 
tend you: And that ſhall be ſufficient for bringing te 
you on the wings of Love, | 


Your ever-grateful and affefionate 


LoVELACE. 


LETTER LVIII. 


To Mr. PaTricxk M' DONAU D, at his Lodgings, at Mr. 
Brown's, Perukemaker, in St. Martin's-lane, Weft= 
minſter. | 


M. Hall, Weadn. morning, two o'clock, June 28. 


Dear M' Dor ALp, 
H E bearer of tie has a letter to carry to the 
lady (a) I have been at the trouble of writing 
a copy of it ; which 1 incloſe that you may not miltake 
your cue. 
_ You 
(a) Viz. the preceding letter, 
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You will judge of my reaſons for ante-dating the in- 
cloſed ſcaled one (b), ditected to you by the name of 
Toml infon, which you ate to ſhew the lady, as in con- 
hdence. You will open it of courſe. 

I doubt not your dexterity and management, dear 
M*Donald ; nor your zeal, eſpecially as the hope of 
cohabitation muſt now be given up. Impotlible to be 
carried is that ſcheme. I might break her heart but 
not incline her will. Am in earneſt therefore to mat- 
ry her, if ſhe let not the day ſhip. 

Improve upon the hint of her mother : That muſt 
touch her. But John Hatlowe, remember, has privately 
engaged that Lady Privately, I ſay; elle (not to 
mention the reaſon for her uncle Harlowe's tormer ex- 
pedient) you know ſhe might find means to get a letter 
away to the one or the other, to know the truth; or 
to Miſs Howe, to engage her to enquire into it: And, 
if ſhe ſhould, the word pgrivazely will account for the 
uncle's and mother's denying it. 

However, fail not, as from me, to charge our mo- 
ther, and her nymphs, to redouble their vigilance, 
both as to her perſon and letters. All's upon a criſis 
now. But ſhe muſt not be treated ill neither. 

"Thurſday over, I ſhall know what to refolve upon. 

If neceſſary, you muſt aſſume authority. The de- 
vil's in't, if ſuch a girl as this ſhall awe a man of your 
years and experience. Fly out, it ſhe doubt your he- 
nour. Spirits naturally ſoft may be beat out of their 
play, and borne down (tho' ever ſo much raiicd), by 
higher anger. All women are cowards at bottom: 
Only violent when they may. I have often ſtormed a 
girl out of her miltruſts, till! have made her yield, 
before ſhe knew where ſhe was, to the point indignantly 
miſiruſfled ; and that to make up with me, tho' I was 
the aggteſſor. 

If this matter ſucceed as I'd have it (or if not, and do 


not ftail* by your fault), I will take you off of the ne- 


ceſſity of purſuing your curſed Smuggling; which 
otherwile may one day end fatally for you. 
We are none of us perfect, M Donald. This ſweet 
lady makes me ſerious ſometimes, in ſpite of my 
hearts 
(6) See the next letter, 
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Heart. But as private vices are leſs blameable than 
public; ſo I think Smugęling, as it is called, a na- 
tional evil: And you a much worſe man, of conſe- 
quence, than Myſelf. I ſhall take pleaſure therefore 
in reforming you, | 

I ſend you incloſed ten guineas, as a ſmall earneſt of 
further favours. Hitherto you have been a very clever 
fellow. 
As to cloaths for Thurſday, Monmouth-ſtreet will 
afford a ready ſupply. Cloaths quite new would make 
your condition be ſuſpected. But you may defer that 
care, till you ſee if ſhe can be prevailed upon. Your 
riding-dreſs will do for the firſt viſit, Nor let your 
boots be over-clean : I have always told you the con- 
ſequence of attending to the minutie, where art (or 
impeſlure, as the ill. mannered would call it) is deſign- 

Four linen rumpled and ſoily, when you wait 
upon her Eaſy terms theſe! Juſt come to 
town Remember (as formerly} to loll, to throw 
out your legs, to ſtroke and graſp down your ruffles, 
as if of ſignificance enough to be careleſs. What 
tho' the preſence of a fine lady would require a differ- 
ent behaviour, are you not of years to diſpenſe 
with politeneſs? You have no deſign upon her, you 
know. Are a father yourſelf of daughters as old as 
ſhe. Evermore is parade and obſequiouſneſs ſuſpecta- 
ble: It muſt ſhew either a fooliſh head, or a knaviſh 
heart. Make yourſelf of con/equence therefore; and 
you will be treated as a man of con equence. I have 
often more than half ruined myſelf by my complaiſance, 
and, being afraid of controul, have brought controul 
upon myſelf. | 
I think I have no more to ſay at preſent. I intend 
to be at Slough, or on the way to it, as by mine to 
the lady. Adieu, honeſt M*Donald, 


R. L. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LX. 


To Captain Ax row Toutivsov. 
[Incloſed in the preceding; To be ſhewn to the Lady as 


in confidence. ] 
M. Hall, Tueſday morn. June 27. 


Dear Captain Tomlinſon, 
A unhappy miſunderſtanding having ariſen be- 


tween the deareſt lady in the world and me (the 
particulars of which ſhe perhaps may give you, but I 
will not, becauſe I might be thought partial to myſelſ); 
and ſhe refuſing to anſwer my mo!! preſſing and reſpect- 
ful letters; I am at a molt perplexing uncertainty, 
whether ſhe will meet us, or not, next Thurſday, to 
ſolemnize. 

My Lord is ſo extremely ill, that if I thought ſhe 
would not oblige me, I would defer going up to town 
for two or three days. He cares not to have me out of 
his ſight : Vet is impatient to ſalute my Beloved, as his 
niece, before he dies. I his I have promiſed to give 
him an opportunity to do; intending, if the dear crea» 
ture will make me happy, to ſet out with her tor this 
place, directly from church. 

With regret I ſpeak it of the charmer of my foul; 
but irreconcileableneſs is her family-fault ; The leſs 
excuſeable indeed in her, as ſhe herſelf ſuffers by it in 
ſo high a degree from her own relations. 

Now. Sir, as you intended to be in town ſome time 
be ore Thurſday, it it be not too great an inconveni- 
ence to you. I could be glad you would go up as ivon 
as poſſible, for my fake: And this | the more boldly 


Tequeſt, as I preſume, that a man who has ſo many 


great affairs of his own in hand, as you have, would 
be glad to be at a certainty himſelf, as tobe day. 

You, Sir, can fo pathetically and juſtly ſet be:ore her 
the unhappy contequences that will follow if the day be 
poſtponed, as well with regard to her uncle's dilap- 

| pointment, 


— 
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intment, to as the part you have aſſured me her mother 
is willing to take in the wiſh'd for reconciliation, that 
I have great hopes ſhe will ſuffer herſelf to be prevail- 
ed upon. Anda man and horſe ſhall be in waiting te 
take your diſpatches, and bring them to me. 


Your extremely obliged 
and faithful Servant, 


RK. LoveLace, 
LETTER IX. 


To RoBtrt LoveLace, E/q ; 
Wedn. June 28. near 12 o'clock, 


Honoured Sir, 


Received yours, as your ſervant deſired me to ac- 
quaint you, by ten this morning. Horſe and man 
were in a foam. 

1 inttantly equipped myſelf, as if come off from a 
journey, and poſied away to the lady, intending to 
plead great affairs, that I came not before, in order to 
tavour your ante date ; and likewiſe to be in a hurry, 
to have a pretence to hurry her ladyſhip, and to take no 
. denial tor her giving a /atisfafory return to your meſ- 
ſenzer : But, upon my entering Mrs. Sinclair's houſe, 
I found all in the greateſt conſternation. 

You mult not, Sit, be lurpriſed. It is a trouble to 
me to be the relater of the bad news: Bur ſo it is, the 
lady is gone off. She was miſſed but hall an hour be- 
fore | came. 

Her waiting-maid is run away, or hitherto is not to 
be tound : So that they conclude it was by her conni- 


Vance. | 5 
They 
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They had ſent, before | came, to my honoured maſ- 
ters, Mr. Belton, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Belford. Mr. 
Tourville is out of town. | 

High words are paſſing between Madam Sinclair, 
and Madam Horton, and Madam Martin; as alſo with 
Dorcas. And your ſer;ant William threatens to hang 
or drown himſelf. 

They have ſent to know if they can hear of Mahell 
the waiting-maid at her mother's, who, it ſeems, lives 
in Chick-lane, Weſt-Smithfield; and to an uncle of 
her's alſo, who keeps an alehoule at Cow-crofs, hard 
by, and with whom ſhe lived laſt. 

Your meſſenger, having juſt changed his horſe, is 
come back: So I will not detain him longer, than to 
add, that I am, with great concern for this misfortune, 
and thanks for your ſeaſonable favour and kind intenti- 
ons towards me (I am ture this was not my fault), ho- 
noured vir, 

Your moſt obliged humble Servant, 


PaTrick MDo NATO. 
LEFT EN EXI. 
Mr. Mowzx Av, To RonERT LoveLace, Ei; 
Wednefaay, 12 v'clock, 


Dear Low:!ace, 

Have plaguy news to acquaint thee with. Miſs Har- 
lowe is gone off ! — Quite gone, by my ſoul !— 
I have not time for particulars, your fervant being 
going off But if I had, we are not yet come to the 
bottom of the matter. The ladies here are all blubbering 
like devils, accuſing one another moſt confoundedly: 
Whilſt Belton and 1 damn them all together in thy 

name. 

If thou ſhould hear, that thy fellow Will, is taken 
dead out of ſome horſe-pond, and Dorcas cut don 
from her bed's teaſter, from dangling in her own gar- 
ters, be not ſurpriz d. Here's the devil to pay. No-bo- 

Vol. V. E e dy 
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dy ſerene but Jack Belford, who is taking minutes of 
examinations, accuſations, and confeſſions, with the 
ſignificant air of a Middleſex Juſtice ; and intends to 
write at large all particulars, I ſuppoſe. 

I heartily condole with thee : So does Belton: But it 
may turn out for the belt : For ſhe is gone away with 
thy marks, I underſtand. A fooliſh little devil! Where 
will the mend herſelf ? For no-body will look upon her. 
And they tell me, that thou wouldſt certainly have 
married her, had ſhe ftaid---But I know thee better. 

Dear Bobby, adieu. If thy uncle will die now, to 
comiort thee tor this loſs, what a /eaſonable exit would 
he make! Let's have a letter from thee : Pry thee do. 
1 hon canſt write devil-like to Belford, who ſhews us 
nothing at all. | 

Thine heartily 


Ro. Mowsrav. 
EL ©EMRM LAN 


Mr. Be.rorp, To Ronent LovVELACE, Eſq; 


Thurſday, June 29. 
33 U haſt heard from M*D-nald and Mow- 
bray the news : Bad or good, I know not which 
thou'lt deem it. I only with I could have given thee joy 
upon the ſame account, before the unhap, y lady was 
ſeduced from Hawpitead : For then of what an in- 
grateſul villainy had(l thou been ſpared the perpetrati- 
on, which now thou haſt to antwer for! 
| came to town purely to ſerve thee with her, ex- 
pecting, that thy next would ſatisfy me, that I might 
endeavour it without diſhonour : and at firſt, when I 
found her gone, I halt piticd thee ; for now wilt thou 
be inevitably blown up: And in what an execrable 
light wilt thou appear to allthe world ! Poor Lovelace! 
Caught in thy own inares! Thy puniſhment is but be- 
ginning! 3 


But 
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But to my narrative; for I ſuppoſe thou expecteſt all 
particulars from me, ſince Mowbray has intormed thee 
that I have been collecting them. 


zz © TT = ME A... 


* The noble exertion of ſpirit ſhe had made on Friday 
night. had, it ſeems, greatly difordered het; infomuch 
that ſhe was not viſible till Saturday evening, when 
Mabell 1aw her, and ſhe ſeemed to be very ill: But 
on Sunday morning, having dreſs'd herſelf, as if de- 
ſigning to go to church, the ordered Mabell to get her 
a coach to the door. 
* The wench told her, She was to obey her in every 


thing, but the calling of a coach or chair. 


She ſent for Will. and gave him the ſame com- 


mand. 


* He pleaded his maſter's orders to the contrary, and 
deſired to be exculed. 

* Upon this, down ſhe went herſelf, and would have 
gone out without obſervation ; But finding the ſtreet- 
door double-lock'd, and the key not in the lock, fhe 
ſtept into the ſtreet parlout, and would have thrown 
up the ſaſh to call out to the people paſhing by, ns they 
doubted not; but that, fince her laſt attempt of the 
ſame nature, had been faſten'd down, 

* Hereupon ſhe reſolutely Rept into Mrs. Sinclair's 


| parlour in the back-houſe ; where were the old devil 


and her two partners; and demanded the key ot the 
ſtreet-door, or to have it open'd for her. | 

* They were all ſurpriſed ; but deſired to be excuſed, 
pleading your orders. 

* She aſſerted that you had no authority over her ; 
and never ſhould have any : That their prefent refu- 
fal was their own act and deed : She ſaw the intent of 


their back-houſe, and the reaſon of putting her there: 


She pleaded her condition and fortune; and ſaid, 
They had no way to avoid utter ruin, but by open- 


ing their doors to her, or by murdering her, and bu- 


rying her in their garden or cellar, too deep for de- 
tection: That already what had been done to her was 
puniſhable by death: And bid them at their peril de- 
tain her, 


Ee 2 What 
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What a noble, what a right ſpirit has this charming 


creature, in caſes that will juſtify an exertion of ſpirit !-- 


* They aniwer'd, that Mr. Lovelace could prove his 
marri-ge, and would indemnify them. And they all 
would have vindicated their behaviour on Friday 
night and the reputation of their houſe : But refuſing 
to hear them on that topic, ſhe flung from them, 
threatning. 

* She then went up half a dozen ſtairs in her way to 
her own apartment: But. as if the had bethought her- 
fel:, down ſhe ttept ag ain, and proceeced towards the 
flreet-parlour ; ſaying, as ſhe paſted by the injſamous 
Vorcas, III make myſelt protectors, tho' the win- 
Gows futter: But that wench, of her own head, on 
the lady's going cut of that pailour to Mrs Sinclair's, 
nac lock'd the door, and taken out the Fey: do that 
tadiag herſelt Gifappointed, ſhe burit into tears, and 
went menacing and tobbing up {tairs again. 

* She made no other attempt ij] the effectual one. 
Your letters and meſſages, they ſuppoſed, coming ſo 
ſaſt upon one another (tho the would not antwer one 
ot them), gave her ſome amuſement, and an aliuiance 
to them, that fie would et faſt forgive you ; and that 
then all would end as vou with'd. 

* 'f he women, in purſuance of your orcers, offei'd 
not to obtrude themſelves upon her; and Dorcas allo 
kept out of her fight all the reſt of Sunday: alto on 
Monday and Tuckiay. But by her conleicenhon 
(cven to /amiitatity) to Mabell, they imagined, that 
ſe muil be working in her mind «ll that time to get 
away: hey thereiore redoubled their cautions to 
the wench: Who told them fo faithtully all that 
paſſed between her lady and her, that they had no 
doubt of her fidelity to her wicked truit. 

lis probable ſhe might have deen contriving ſome- 
thing all this time; but ſaw no room for pertetting 
any ſcheme : 'The contrivance by which ſhe effected 
her elcape ſeems to me not to have been lallen upon 
till the very Gay, ſince it depenced partly upon the 
weather, as it proved. -Pur it is evident the hoped 
ſomething from Mabell's liwpticity, or gratitude, or 

* compaliion, 
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er by cultivating all the time her civility to 
er. 

Polly waited on her early on Wedneſday morning; 
and met with a better reception than ſhe had reafon 
to expect. She complained, however, with warmth, 
of her confinement. Polly faid, there would be an 
happy end to it (if it w¾ere a confinement) next day, 
ſhe preſumed. She abſolutely declared to the contra- 
ry, in the way Polly meant it; and ſaid, That Mr. 
Lovelace, on his return; [Which loo d as if ſhe in- 
tended to wait for it], ſhould have reaſon to repent 
the orders he had given, as they all ſhould their ob- 
ſervance of them. Let him ſend twenty letters, ſhe 
would not aniwer one, be the conſequence what it 
would ; nor give him hope of the leait favour, while 
ſhe was in that houſe. She had given Mrs. Sinclair 
and themſelves fair warning, ſhe ſaid: No orders of 
another ought to make them Gerain a free perſon. But 
having made an open az/empr to go, ani been detain- 


ed by them, ſhe was the calmer, ſhe told Polly: Let 


them look to the conlequence. 

* But yet ſhe ſpoke this with temper ; and Polly 
gave it as her opinion, with apprehenſion for their 
own ſafety, that, having ſo good a handle to puniſh 
them all, ſhe would not go away, if ſhe might. And 


what, inierr'd Polly, is the indemnity of a wan who. 
has committed the vileſt of rapes on a perſon of con- 


dition; and muft himſelf, if profecuted for it, efther 
flv, or be hang'd ? 

Sinclair, fo | will ſtill call her, upon this repreſen- 
tation of Polly, foren, ſhe ſaid, rhe ruin of ber pror 


hauſe, in the iſſue of this range buſineſs, as ſhe call d 


it; and Sally and Doicas bore their parts in the ap- 
prehenſion : And this put them upon thinking it ad- 
viſeable, for the future, that the fireet-door ſhould 


generally, in the day-time, be only left upon a bolt- 


latch, as they cal'd it, which any body might open 
on the inſide ; and that the key ſhould be kept in the 
door; that their numerous comers and gers, as they 
call'd their gueſts, would be able to give evidence, 
that ſhe might have gone out if ſhe would; Not for- 


* 
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getting, however, to renew their orders to Will. to 
Dorcas, to Mahell, and the reft, to redouble their 
vigilance on this occaſion, to prevent her eſcape:— 
None of them, doubting, at the fame time, that her 
love of a man ſo conſiderable in their eyes, and the 
proſpect of what was to happen, as ſhe had reaſon to 
believe, on Thuriday, her uncle's birth-day, would 
(tho' perhaps not till the lat hour, for her pride-ſake 
was their word) engage her to change her temper 

© They believe, that the diſcovet'd the key to be left 
in the door; for ſhe was down mcie than once to 
walk in the little garden, and ſeemed to calt her eye 
each time to the ftreet-door. 
* About eight yeſterday morning, an hour after Folly 
had left her, ſhe told Mabell, She was ture ſhe ſhould 
not live long; and, after having a good many ſuits of 
apparel, which, attei her death, would be of no uſe 
to any-body he valued, ſhe would give her a brown 
luſtring gown, which, with ſome alterations, to make 
it more {uitable to her degree, would a gicat while 
ſerve her for a Sunday wear; for that ſhe (Mabell) 
was the only perſon in that houſe of whom the could 
think without terror or antipathy. 
a Fer her gratitude upon the occaſion, 
the lady ſaid, She bad nothing to employ herſelf 
about; and if ſhe could get a workwoman cirectly, 
ſhe would look over her things then, and give her 

what ſhe intended for her. 
« Her mittreſs's mantua maker, the maid replied, 
lived but a little way otf; and ſhe doubred not that 
ſhe could procure her, or one of her journey- women, 
to alter the gown out of hand. 

| will give you allo, faid ſhe, a quilted coat, which 
vill require but little alteration, it any: for you are 
much about my itature : But the gown I will give di— 
recticns about, becauſe the ſleeves, and the robings 
and facings. mutt be altered for your wear, being, l 
believe, above your ſtation: And try, ſaid ſhe, if you 
can get the work woman, and we'll adviſe about it. If 
the cannot come now, let her come in the atternoon ; 
but I had rather now, becaule it will amuſe me to 
give you a lift. 


Then 


1 
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© Then ſtepping to the window, It rains, ſaid ſhe 
(and ſo it had done all the morning): Slip on the 
hood and ſhort cloak I have ſeen you wear, and come 
to me when you are ready to go out, becauſe you 
ſhall bring me in ſomething that IT want. 

* Mabell equipp'd herſelf accordingly, and received 
her commands to buy her ſome trifles, and then left 
her; but, in her way out ſtept into the back parlour, 
where Dorcas was with Mrs. Sinclair, telling her 
where ſhe was going, and on what account, bidding 


Dorcas look out till ſhe came back: So faithful was 
the wench to the truſt repoſed in her, and fo little 


had the lady's generofity wrought upon her, 
* Mrs. Sinclair commended her; Dorcas envied her, 


and took her cue: And Mabell ſoon r:turned with 


the mantua-maker's journey woman (She was reſolv- 


ed, ſhe faid, ſhe would not come without her; (and 


then Dorcas went off guard. 


< 
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Ihe lady look'd out the gown and petticoat, and, 
before the workwoman, cauſed Mabell to try it cn; 
and that it might fit the better, mace the willing 
wench pull off her upper petticoat. and put on that 
ſhe gave ner. Then the bid them go into Mr. Love- 
lace's apartment, and contrive about it beſore the 
pier-glats there, and ſtay till ſhe came to them, to 
give them her opinion. | 

* Mabell would have taken her own cloaths, and 
hood and ſhort cloak with her: But her lady ſaid, No 
matter; you may put them on again here, when we 
have conſider'd about the alterations: There's na 
occaſion to litter the other room 

* ' hey went; and initantly, as it is ſuppoſed, ſhe 
lipt on Mabell's gown and petticoat over her own, 
which was white damaſk, and put on the wench's 
hood, ſhort cloak, and ordinary apron, and down 
ſhe went. | | 
© Hearing ſome body tripping along the paſſage, 


both Will. and Dorcas whipt to the inner-hall door, 


and faw her; but taking her for Mabell, Are you 

going far, Mabell, cried Will? 

Without turning ber face, or anſwering, ſhe held 

out her hand, pointing to the ſtairs; which they 
* conitrued 
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conſtrued as a caution for them to look out in her 
abſence; and ſuppoſing ſhe would not be long gone, 


as ſhe had not formally repeated her caution to them, 


up went Will. tarrying at the ſtaits-head in expecta- 
tion of the ſuppoſed Mabell's return. 

* Mabell and the workwoman waited a good while, 
amuſing themſelves not diſagteeably; the one with 
contriving in the way of her buſineſs, the other de- 
lighting herſelf with her fine gown and petticoat: 
But at laſt, wondering the lady did not come in to 


them, Mabel! tiptoed it to her door, and tapping, 


and not being anſwer'd, ſtept into the chamber. 
* Will. at that indant, from his Nation at the ſtaire- 


head ſeeing Mabell in her /ady's cloaths ; for he had 
been told. of the prefent (Gifts to ſervants fly from 


ſervant to ſervant in a minute); was very much ſur- 
prized, having, as he thought, juſt feen her go out 


in her own; and ſtepping up, met her at the door. 


How t 
went out 1 


This? 


devil can this be, faid he? Juſt now you 
your own dreſs! How came you here in 
d how could you paſs me unſeen? But ne- 


vertheleſs, kiſſing her, ſaid, He would now brag he 


had kiſſed his lady, or one in her cloaths. 

* I am glad, Mr. William, cried Mabel], to fee you 
here ſo diligently. But know you where my lady is? 
la my maſter's apartment, i'n't ſhe ? interrogated 
Will. Was ſhe not talking with you this moment? 
No, that's Mrs. Dollin's journey-woman. 

* They both flood aghaſt, as they faid; Will again 


recollecting he had feen Mabell, as he thought, go 


out in her own cloaths. And white they were de- 
bating and wondering, up comes Dorcas with your 
fourth letter, juit then brought for her lady; and ſee- 
ing Mabell dreis'd gut (whom ſhe had likewiſe beheld 
alittle before, as ſhe ſuppoled, in her common cloath.), 
ſhe joined in the wonder; till Mabell, re-entering the 
lady's apartment, miſſed her own cloaths ; and then 
ſuſpecting what had happen'd, and letting the others 
into the ground ot her tuipicion, they all agreed, that 
ſhe had certainly eſcapes: And then tullowed fuch 
an uproar of mutual acculation, and You ſhould wm 

* done 
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dene this, and You ſbould hade done thut, as alarmed 
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the whole houſe ; every apartment in both houſes 


giving up its devil, to the number of fourteen or fit- 


te-n, including the mother and her partners. 

* Will. told them His ftory ; and then ran out, as on 
the like occaſion formerly, to make inquity whether 
the lady was ſeen by any of the coachinen, chairmen, 
or porters, plying 1: that neigbourhood : While 
Dorcas cleared berſelf immediately, and that at the 
poor Mabell's expence, who made a figure as guilty 
as aukward, having on the ſuſpected price of her 
treachery ; which Dorcas, out of envy, was ready to 
tear trom her back, 

* Hereupon all the pack open'd at the poor wench, 
while the mother foam! ng at the mouth, bellow'd 
out her orders for ſeiſing the ſuſpettcd offender ; who 
could neither be heard in her own defence, nor, bad 
ſhe been heard wou have been believed. 

© that tuch a peridious wretch ſhould ever diſgrace 
her houſe, was the mother's cry! Good people might 
be corrupte! ; but it was a fine thing if tuch a houſe 
as hers could not be faithiully ſerved by curied crea- 
tures, who hiced themſelves upon character, and had 
no Fs to principle — Uamn her, the wretch 
proceeded !—She had no patience with her! Call the 
cook, and call the fcuil.un ! 

They were at hand. 

« See that guilty 2 devil. was her word (her 
lady's gown upon her back)—But Dil punith her for 
a warning to all betrayers of their truſt. Put on the 
great gridiron this moment (an oath or a cure at e- 
very word), Make up a roating fre: — ] he cleaver 
bring me this inſtant: - Ilcut her into qua: ters with 
my own hands; and carbonade and broil the traittels, 
for a feaſt to all the dogs and cats in the neighhout— 
hood; and eat the firit flice of the toad mylelt, with- 
out {alt or pepper. 

The poor Mabell frighten'd out of her wits, e- 
very moment expecting to be torn in pieces, having 
halt a ſcore open claw'd paws upon her all at once, 
rome to confeſs all: — But that All, when ſne had 

obtained 
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obtained a hearing was nothing; for nothing had ſhe 
to confeſs. 
Sally hereupon, with a curſe of mercy, ordered her 
to retire ; undertaking that ſhe and Polly would ex- 
amine her themſelves, that they might be able to 
write all particulars to his Honour; and then if ſhe 
could not clear herlelf, or, if guilty, give ſome ac- 
count of the lady (who had been fo wict-das to give 
them all this trouble), ſo as they might get her again, 
then the cleaver and gridiron might go to work with 
all their hearts. | 
* The wench glad of this reprieve, went up ſtairs ;- 
and, while Sally was laying out the law, and praiing 
away in her uſual dictatorial manner, whipt on an- 
other gown, and, ſliding down ſtairs, eicaped to ber 
relations. And this flight, which was ceitainly more 
owing to terror than guilt, was, in the tive Old 
Bailey conſtruction, made a confirmation ot the lat- 
ter. 
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Theſe are the particulars of Miſs Harlowe's flight: 
Thou'lt hardly think me too minute, How 1 long 
- triumph over thy impatience and fury on the occa- 
ion! 

Let me beſeech thee, my dear Lovelace, in thy next 
jetter, to rave moſt gloriouſly I- ſhall be grievouſly 
diſappointed, it thou doſt not. | 

Where, Lovelace, can the poor lady be gone ? And 
who can deſcribe the Gdiiireſs ſhe muit be in? By your 
former letters, it may be ſuppoſed, that ſhe can have 
very little money: Nor, by the ſuddenneſs ot her flight, 
more cloaths than thote ſhe has on. And thou knowelt 
who once faid (a), *©* Her parents will not receive her: 
„Her Uncles will not entertain her: Her Norton is 
« in their direction, and cannot: Miſs Howe dares not: 
„ She has not one friend or intimate in town; intirely 
« a ſtranger to it.” And, let me add, has been de- 
ſpoiled ot her honour by the man for whom ſhe made 
all theſe ſacrifices ; and who ſtood bound to her by a 

thouſand 
(a) Vol. iv. p. 17. 
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thouſand oaths and vows, as her huſband, her protector, 
and tiz4cnd ! Ia 

How it;ong muſt be her tetentment of the barbarous 
treatment ſhe has received! How worthy of herſelf, 
that it has made her hare the man ſhe once /oved! And, 
rather than marry him, chooſe to expoſe her dig ace to 
- the whole world : to forezo the reconciliation with her 
friends which her heart was fo ter upon; and to ha- 
za'd a thouſand evils, to which her youth, and her ſex, 
may too probably expoſe an indigent and frieadleſs 
beauty. | 

Remembereſt thou not that home puſh upon thee, 
in one of the papers written in her delirium ; of which 
however it ſaveurs not? i'll affure thee, that I 
have very often ſince, moſt ſericuſly teflected upon it : 
And as thy intended ſecond oucrag- convinces me, that 
it made no impreſſion upon thee then, and perhaps thou 
hafl never thought of it fince, I will tranſctibe the ſen- 
tence. 

« If, as Religion teaches us, God will judge us, in 
« a great meaſure, by our benevolent and evi actions 
© to one anothet—O wretch, bethink thee, in time be- 
* think thee, how great mult be thy condemnation (a)!“ 

And is this amiable docttine the ſum of Religion? 
Upon my faith I believe it is For, to indulge a 
ſerious thought, ſince we are not atheiſts, except in 
practice, Does God, the B&ING of beings, want any 
thing of us for HimsELF? And des he not injoin us 
works of mercy to one a:other, as the means to obtain 
His mercy? A ſublime principle, and w rthky of the 
Sur tus SUPERINTENDENT and FaTHER of all 
things! But, if we zre to be judged by this noble 
principle, what, indeed, mult be thy condemnation on 
the ſcore o this lady only! And what mine, and what 
all our confraternity's cn the ſcore of other women, tho? 
we ere none „t us halt ſo bad as thou art, as well for 
Want of inclination, I hope, as of opportunity. 

I muſt 


(a) See p. 206 of this Volume. 
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I muſt add, that, as well for thy oon ſake, as for 
the lady's, | wiſh ye were yet t be married to each 
other. It is the only medium that can be hit upon, to 
ſalve the hongur of both. All that's paſt may yet be 
concealed from the world, and from her relations ; and 
thou maveſt make amends for all her ſufferings, it thou 
reſolveit to be a tender and kind huſband to her. 

And it this really be thy intention, I will accept, 
with plealure, of a commitiion from thee, that ſhall tend 
to promote to good an end, whenever ſhe can be found; 
that is to ay, it ſhe will admit to her preſence a man 
who proiefles friendſhip to thee. Nor can I give a 
greater demonilration, that I am 


Thy ſincere Friend, 


J. Berrorn. 


P. S. Mabell's cloaths were thrown into the paſſage 


this morning: No body knows by whom, 
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